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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  Em  and  their   Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

We  are  off  for  Teherin,  the  capital  of  Persia.  "W  e  are  to 
travel  over  a  road  built  by  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the 
Russians,  in  a  landau,  which  furnishes  every  evidence  of  hard 
usage,  and  as  we  dash  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Resht  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  now  and  then  chipping  off  corners  of  the 
mud-built  houses  and  missing  by  a  hair,  pedestrians  pressing 
their  bodies  against  the  walls  to  escape  the  wheels,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  battered  condition  of  our  vehicle. 

We  experience  a  decided  feeling  of  relief  as  we  emerge  into 
the  open  country  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  es- 
caped serious  accident,  and  that  no  one  has  been  run  down  and 
mangled  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  or  wheels  of  the 
landau. 

Our  driver  is  a  wild-looking  native,  whose  locks  of   jet- 
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black  hair  protrude  on  either  side  of  his  clean-shaven  neck  and 
match  in  color  his  black  astrakan,  spherical,  brimless  head- 
gear. Like  all  good  Persians,  he  has  a  much  plaited  frock  coat 
that  once  was  black  and  is  now  of  various  shades  of  green. 
Over  it  at  the  waist  he  displays  a  most  elaborate  silver  belt, 
and  yet  another  belt  of  leather  with  a  profusion  of  cartridges 
stuck  in  it  and  a  revolver. 

After  awhile  we  pull  up  to  disburse  toll  at  a  wayside  col- 
lecting house.  There  are  a  great  many  caravans  waiting, 
camels,  mules,  donkeys,  horsemen,  fourgons,  whose  owners  are 
busy  counting  hard  silver  krans  in  little  piles  of  ten  krans  each 
—a  toman,  equivalent  to  a  dollar,  without  which  payment  they 
cannot  proceed.  Post  carriages  have  precedence  over  every- 
body, and  we  are  served  at  once.  A  receipt  is  duly  given  for 
the  money  paid,  and  we  are  off  again.  The  coachman  is  the 
cause  of  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  for,  like  all  other  coachmen,  he 
imbibes  freely  of  rum,  or  votka,  or  both,  the  vapors  of  which 
are  blown  by  the  wind  into  our  faces  each  time  be  turns  round 
and  breathes  or  speaks. 

"SVe  ran  full  speed  into  caravans  of  donkeys,  scattering 
them  all  over  the  place;  we  caused  flocks  of  frightened  sheep 
to  stampede  in  all  directions,  and  only  strings  of  imperturbable 
camels  succeeded  in  arresting  our  reckless  flight,  for  they  sim- 
ply would  not  move  out  of  the  way.  Every  now  and  then  we 
snatched  furtive  glances  of  the  scenery. 

Large  meadows  with  cattle  grazing  upon  them;  wheat  fields, 
vegetables  of  all  sorts,  vineyards,  all  pass  before  our  eyes  as  in 
a  kaleidoscope.  Plenty  of  water — even  too  much  of  it — wood 
in  abundance  within  a  stone's  throw. 

The  present  governor  of  the  province  is  a  man  of  great 
energy,  and  the  whole  country  round  about,  to  all  appearances, 
is  waking  up  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
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merce  wiih  the  western  world.  The  Persians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
more  enterprising  Russian,  but  are  marketing"  their  cocoons, 
which  they  raise  in  great  abundance,  themselves. 

We  pass  through  a  handsome  forest,  with  wild  boars  feed- 
ing peacefully  a  few  yards  from  the  road. 

We  change  horses  and  drivers  every  twenty-four  miles 
and  as  each  driver  expects  a  tip  of  two  crowns  or  more  from 
each  passenger,  the  numerous  post-stations  between  Reshtand 
Teheran  is  quite  a  sufficient  drain  on  one's  exchequer.  As  we 
strike  the  Send  river,  we  begin  to  rise  and  the  country  gets 
more  hilly  and  arid. 

We  are  now  six  hundred  feet  and  more  above  sea  level,  and 
soon  approach  the  region  of  the  grey  olive  groves,  the  trees 
with  their  contorted,  thickly-set  branches  and  pointed  leaves. 
What  becomes  of  these  olives?  They  are  exported — a  flourish- 
ing trade,  we  are  told. 

As  we  leave  the  the  Sefid  river  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
mountainous  region,  peaks  rising  to  an  altitude  of  from  six  to 
eleven  thousand  feet.  On  the  historical  Mt.  Alamut  the  old 
state  prisons  were  formerly  to  be  found,  but  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Aredelib. 

We  ride  night  and  day,  catching  what  sleep  we  can,  prefer- 
ing  the  discomforts  of  our  landau  to  the  filth  and  uncertainties 
of  the  accommodations  of  caravanceries,  where  every  traveler 
is  exposed  to  most  unmerciful  extortion  by  the  native  agents  of 
the  Russians,  who  must  get  two  prices,  one  for  themselves  and 
one  for  the  proprietor. 

Kasvin,  being  the  half-way  house,  as  it  were,  between 
Resht  and  Teheran,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  is  a  very  ancient 
city  which  has  seen  better  days,  has  gone  through  a  period  of 
misfortune,  and  will  in  future  probably  attain  again  a  certain 
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amount  of  prosperity.     The  town  is  handsome,  square  in  form, 
enclosed  in  a  wall  with  towers. 

The  governor's  palace  is  quite  impressive,  with  a  fine 
broad  avenue  of  green  trees  leading-  from  it  to  the  spacious 
Kasvin  re.;  t-house.  This  is  by  far  the  best  rest-house  on  the 
road  to  the  Persian  capital,  with  large  rooms,  clean  enough  for 
Persia,  ani  every  convenience  for  cooking-  one's  food. 

One  hundred  and  eig-ht  miles  more  of  jolting-  along-  a  flat 
road,  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  with  high  peaks  of 
mountri;  seen  in  the  distance,  with  now  and  then  a  quad- 
rangle of  mud  walls  enclosing  gardens  made  fertile  by  irriga- 
tion, and  we  are  in  sight  of  Teheran. 

Were  :t  not  for  the  impudence  of  the  natives— increasing 
to  a  max! mum— there  is  nothing  to  warn  a  traveler  that  one  is 
approaching  the  capital  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  one  finds 
one's  self  at  the  gate  of  the  city  without  the  usual  excitement 
of  perceivi  'g  from  a  distance  a  high  tower  or  a  dome  or  a  steeple 
or  a  fortress  or  a  landmark  of  some  sort  or  other,  to  make  one 
enjoy  the  ;  pproach  of  one's  journey's  end. 

Teheran,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  only  been  the  capi- 
tal of  Persia  for  the  last  hundred  years,  when  the  capital  was 
removed  I  om  Isfahan.  Previous  to  that  it  was  merely  a  royal 
resort  and  nothing  more.  In  shape  it  was  formerly  almost  cir- 
cular. Like  all  Persian  cities  it  was  enclosed  in  a  mud  wall 
and  a  moat.  Since  then  the  city  has  so  increased  that  an  exten- 
sion has  been  made  to  an  outer  boundary  some  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumfereace  and  marked  by  an  uneven  ditch,  the  excavated 
sand  of  which  is  thrown  up  to  form  a  sort  of  battlement. 
Twelve  gates,  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at  night,  give  ac- 
cess to  the  town.  The  citadel,  the  ancient  part  of  the  city, 
contains  the  principal  public  buildings,  the  private  residences 
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of  high  officials,  and  the  Shah's  Palace.  To  the  south  of  this 
are  found  the  extensive  domed  bazaars  and  the  commercial  por- 
tion of  Teheran.  To  the  north  lies  the  European  quarter  with 
the  Legations,  Banks  and  European  shops. 

We  will  not  go  as  far  back  as  the  Afghan  invasion  in  1728, 
when,  according-  to  history,  Teheran  was  looted  and  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  Afghans,  but  we  will  only  mention  the  fact, 
which  is  more  interesting"  to  us,  that  it  was  not  till  about  1788 
that  the  city  was  selected  on  account  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion and  of  political  necessities,  as  the  seat  of  the  Kajar  dynas- 
ty by  Agha  Mohammed,  who  in  1896  became  the  first  King-  of 
his  family.  The  Kajar,  as  everybody  knows,  has  remained  the 
reig-ning-  dynasty  of  Persia  to  this  day. 

The  most  interesting-  point  of  Teheran,  in  the  very  center 
of  the  city,  is  the  old  "Place  du  Canon,"  where  on  a  hig-h  plat- 
form is  a  gigantic  piece  of  ordnance  enclosed  by  a  railing.  In 
the  same  square  is  a  large  reservoir  of  more  or  less 
limpid  water,  in  which  all  hours  of  the  day  dozens  of 
of  people  are  to  be  seen  bathing.  But  the  big  gun  attracts  one's 
attention  principally.  A  curious  custom,  which  is  slowly  being 
done  away  with,  has  made  this  spot  a  sanctuary.  Whoever  re- 
mains within  touch  or  even  within  the  shadow  of  the  gun — 
whether  an  assassin,  a  thief,  a  bankrupt,  an  incendiary,  a  traitor 
or  a  highwayman — in  fact,  a  criminal  of  any  kind,  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  police  nor  by  persons  seeking  a  personal  re- 
venge—the usual  way  of  settling  differences  in  Persia.  A 
number  of  distinctly  criminal  types  can  always  be  observed 
near  the  gun  and  are  fed  by  relatives,  friends,  or  by  charit- 
able people.  Persians  of  all  classes  are  extremely  charitable, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  helping  their  neighbors  in  dis- 
tress, as  for  increasing  their  claims  to  a  seat  in  Paradise,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mussulman  religion. 
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These  sanctuaries  are  common  in  Persia.  The  mosques 
the  principal  shrines,  such  as  Meshed,  Kum,  the  houses  of 
Mullahs,  and  in  many  cases  the  bazaars,  which  are  gener- 
ally to  be  found  adjoining-  places  of  pilgrimage,  afford  most 
convenient  shelter  to  outlaws.  The  Mullahs  are  greatly  re- 
sponsible for  the  protection  of  miscreants.  By  exercising  it 
it  tbey  are  able  to  show  their  power  over  the  authorities  of 
the  country— a  fact  which  impresses  the  masses.  That  is 
why  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  mosques  one  sees  a  great 
number  of  ruffianly  faces*  unmistakable  cut-throats,  men  and 
boys  whose  villainy  is  plainly  stamped  on  their  countenances. 
As  long  as  they  remain  inside  the  sacred  precincts— which  they 
can  do,  if  they  like,  till  they  die  of  old  age— they  can  laugh 
at  the  law  and  at  the  world  at  large.  But  let  them  come 
out  and  they  are  done  for. 

The  largest  square  in  Teheran  is  the  top  Meidan  on 
*Canon  plain, "  where  several  small  pieces  of  artillery  are  en- 
closed in  a  fence.  Two  parallel  avenues  with  trees  cross  the 
rectangular  square  at  its  longest  side  from  north  to  south. 
In  the  center  is  a  large  covered  reservoir.  The  offices  of 
both  the  Persian  and  Indo-European  Telegraphs  are  in  this 

square,  and  also  the  very  handsome  building  of  the  Bank  of 
Persia. 

The  square  is  quite  imposing  at  first  sight,  having  on 
two  sides  uniform  buildings  with  long  balconies.  The  lunettes 
of  the  archways  underneath  have  each  a  picture  of  a  gun,  and 
on  approaching  the  southern  gates  of  the  parallelogram  a  smile 
is  provoked  by  the  gigantic,  but  crude,  almost  childish, 
representation  of  modern  soldiers  on  glazed  tiles.  To  the 
west  is  the  extensive  drill  grounds  for  the  Persian  troops. 

A  great  disappointment  awaits  the  traveler  when  he  looks 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  exterior  of  the  buildings.       Out- 
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wardly  there  are  few  native  houses,  even  of  the  wealthiest, 
that  have  any  remarkable  features  of  wealth  or  beauty;  in 
fact,  they  are  nearly  all  wretchedly  miserable— a  plastered 
mud  or  brick  wall  with  a  modest  little  doorway  being-  all  one 
sees  from  the  street  of  the  dwellings  of  even  the  richest 
and  noblest  of  Persians.  Inside  matters  are  different.  Fre- 
quently a  miserable  little  tumbledown  gate  gives  access,  after 
going  through  similarly  miserable,  narrow,  low  passages,  to 
magnificent  palaces  and  astonishingly  beautiful  and  luxurious 
courts  and  yards.  We  enquired  what  was  the  reason  of  the 
poor  outward  appearance  of  these  luxurious  dwellings.  Was 
it  morlesty?  Was  it  to  deceive  envious  eyes? 

There  are  few  countries  where  blackmail  and  extortion 
are  carried  on  on  a  more  extensive  and  successful  scale  than 
in  Persia;  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  are  exposed  to 
danger,  and  it  is  only  by  an  assumed  poverty  that  a  certain 
amount  of  security  is  obtained.  A  miserable  looking  house, 
it  was;  explained  by  a  Persian,  does  not  attract  the  covetous 
eye  of  the  passerby;  an  unusually  beautiful  one  does.  "It  is 
fatal,"  he  added,  "to  let  anybody's  eye  rest  on  one's  posses- 
sions, whether  he  be  the  Shah,  a  minister,  or  a  beggar.  He 
will  want  to  rest  his  hands  upon  them  next,  and  then  every- 
thing is  gone.  Besides,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  inside  of  a  house 
that  gives  pleasure  and  comfort  to  the  occupier  and  his 
friends.  One  does  not  build  a  house  to  give  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  the  people  in  the  street.  That  is  only  vainglory 
of  persons  who  wish  to  make  their  neighbors  jealous  by  out- 
ward show.     They  usually  have  to  repent  it  sooner  or  later." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PEOPLE  TO  PITY 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

There  are  people  to  pity,  wherever  we  look, 

The  rich  as  well  as   the  poor. 
For  sorrow  stays  not  in  the  laborer's  cot, 

She  visits  both  laird  and  boor. 
But  the  people  to  pity  the  most  in  life 

Are  the  poor  little  nerveless  souls- 
Half  finished  at  birth  and  sent  into  earth 

Unfit  to  be  fighting  for  goals. 
They  are  third-rate  clerks  with  no  chance  for  a  rise, 

And  they  get  all  they   earn,  no  doubt. 
They  are  lacking  in  will  and  tread  the  same  mill 

Through  the  long  years  in  and  out. 
They  are  wanting-  in  character,  force  and  brain — 

Mere  parts  of  a  great  concern, 
But  they've  hearts  that  can  ache  and  silently  break 

While  the  wheels  of  the  tread-mill  turn. 
They  stand  on  the  corner  with   trifles  to  sell, 

That  nobod}T  stops  to  buy, 
And  they  gaze  on  the  mass  of  people  who  pass 

With  a  weary  and  listless  eye. 
They  call  out  their  wares  in  a  hopeless  tone, 

Dusters  and  brushes  and  strings, 
And  their  look  seems  to  say,  as  you  glance  that  way, 

"I  know  you  don't  want  these  things." 
And  the  women  without  either  beauty,  or  brain, 

Or  charm,  but  with  hearts  of  gold, 
Oh  I  pity  them  so  as  I  see  them  go 
Down  pathways,  lonely  and  cold. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  a  realm 

Where  things  will  be  evened  a  bit, 
And  the  play  rehearsed  here,  with  new  cast  will  appear 
And  the  poor  souls  may  yet  make  a  hit. 
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Immigrants  from  Italy  outnumber  those  from  Ireland  two  to  one. 

One  Greenland  whale  weighs  as  much  as  88  elephants  or  440  bears. 

Smell  is  the  only  sense  in  which  man  is  not  superior  to  the  lower 
animals. 

The  principal  article  of  food  for  about  one-third  of  the  human  race 
is   rice. 

An  inability  to  distinguish  red  is  the  most  common  form  of  color 
blindness. 

There  are  more  hunchbacks  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

A  bachelor  is  forced  to  wear  skirts  in  Korea  and  cannot  don 
trousers   until   he   marries. 

No  goods  that  bear  trademarks  in  any  way  resembling  a  crescent 
can  be  landed   in    Turkey. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mt.  Sinai,  has  not  been  entered 
by  a  woman  for   1^400  years. 

London  consumes  only  90,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  while 
New  York  uses  500,000,000  gallons. 

The  first  South  American  country  to  build  railways  was  Chili 
and   that  country   now   has   three   thousand   miles   of  track. 

The  hide  from  a  horse  yields  about  twenty  pounds  of  leather, 
while  that  from   a  cow   gives   thirty-five  pounds. 

A  man  who  fails  to  raise  his  hat  when  a  funeral  is  passing  in 
Chester,    England,    is   liable  to  fine   and  imprisonment. 
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The  Argentine  Republic  boasts  of  the  largest  wheat  field  in  the 
world.      It  covers   a   little  more  than  100  square   miles. 

Marrying  a  girl  against  the  wishes  of  her  parents  is,  next  to 
murder,  the  most  severely  punishable  crime  in  Lapland. 

Men  under  18  years  of  age  cannot  marry  in  France,  and  women 
must  be   16.      In    Spain   the   man  must  be   15   and   the  girl   14. 

In  Germany  oak  trees  only  live  to  be  about  three  hundred  years 
old,    while   in   Norway    and    Sweden  the  pines  will   survive  for  570  years. 

When  Hawaii  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1778  it  had  a 
population  of  two  hundred  thousand.  There  are  now  only  thirty-one 
thousand  natives  on  the  island. 

Brandy  and  water  are  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
to  every   member   of   the   Belgian   parliament   who  makes   a  long  speech. 

A  Japanese  woman's  age  can  be  told  from  her  dress.  It  is 
probably  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  women  are  not  ashamed 
of  their  age. 

In  Sweden  the  depot  waiting  rooms  are  provided  with  beds  for  pas- 
sengers and  porters  call  the  travelers  ten  minutes  before  the  arrival  of 
trains. 

Fourteen  thousand  babies  comprise  the  annual  crop  of  the  biggest 
baby  farm  in  the  world.  It  is  located  in  Moscow  and  has  a  branch  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  produces  eight  thousand  babies  a  year. 

There  are  only  ten  persons  in  France  whose  fortunes  aggregate  more 
than  $25,000,000;  there  are  100  who  have  $2,000,000  and  over;  6,000  who 
possess  $350,000  and  less  than  20,000  who  own  property  valued  at 
$200,000. 

There  is  an  asylum  of  infirm  animals  and  birds  at  Sodepur  station, 
about  ten  miles  from  Calcutta,  which  at  present  houses  973  paupers, 
including  cows,  horses,  buffalo,  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  monkeys,  goats, 
etc. 

The  "School  for  the  Sons  of  the  Empire'"  located  at  Pekin,  China, 
is  the  oldest  university  in  the  World.    It  has  a  granite  register,  consisting 
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of    320    stone    columns,    on     which     are     inscribed    the    names   of   60,000 
graduates. 

Short  day  pipes  and  tobacco  are  furnished  every  mourner  who  at- 
tends interments  in  the  cemetery  at  Babruck,  Connemara.  After  the 
grave  has  been  filled  in  the  mourners  quit  smoking,  the  pipes  are  broken 
and  the  ashes  scattered  over  the  mound. 

Some  form  of  silk  is  produced  by  all  moths. 

An  Illinois  preacher  has  arranged  to  deliver  his  own  funeral  sermon 
by  means  of  a  phonograph. 

The  finest  collection  of  orchids  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  in  the 
Austrian  emperor's  palace  at  Schonbrunn!  It  contains  eighteen  thousand 
plants. 

There  is  a  lighthouse  made  of  bamboo  used  in  Japan  which  is  said 
to  have  great  power  in  resisting  the  waves  and  the  wood  does  not  rot. 

The  number  of  female  shylocks  in  London  is  said  to  be  rapidly 
increasing.  They  are  all  old  women  and  are  more  grasping  and  merciless 
than  men. 

It  is  estimated  that  four  thousand  persons  make  a  living  in  London 
solely  by  begging  and  that  the  average  income  of  each  is  $7.50  a  week, 
making  a  total  of  $1,500,000  a  year. 

In  Ireland  the  department  of  agriculture  annually  appropriates  a 
sum  of  mone}'  to  each  county  for  the  improvement  of  poultry.  The  govern- 
ment also  conducts  a  school  for  poultry  raisers. 

The  latest  weapon  used  by  burglars  is  an  ammonia  pistol.  It  is  re- 
ported from  London  that  such  a  pistol  was  discharged  in  the  face  of  a 
landlord  there  and  that  the  fluid  badly  injured  his  eyes. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  a  kodak  that  cost  approxi- 
mately S8,000.  It  was  made  by  an  American  firm  and  the  metal  work  is 
of  gold,  the  framework  ivory,  while  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
white  morocco  with  a  gold  lock  and  ke3r. 

By  naming  his  ten  children  after  as  many  states,  a  South  Carolina 
Valley  farmer  has  proved  his  patriotism.      His  six  daughters  are   named 
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Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Jersey  and  Idaho,  while  the    boys 
are  known  as  Texas,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Missouri. 

As  an  inducement  for  men  to  marry  ugly  and  crippled  women, prizes 
are  offered  yearly  in  the  town  of  Haschmann,  Germany.  The  money  was 
left  by  a  big  financier,  who  provided  in  his  will  that  not  less  than  $80 
shall  go  to  the  ugliest  girl  and  the  cripple  shall  receive  $60. 


ntusing  ftaragrapbs 


Pat  was  invited  to  a  wedding.  He  arrived  at  the  house  faultlessly 
attired  in  full  evening  dress,  a  hugh  white  chrysanthemum  adorning  his 
button-hole.      He  was  shown  upstairs  to  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room. 

The  guests  assembled  below  were  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  a 
great  commotion  above.  Rushing  into  the  hall  to  ascertain  the  cause  they 
were  somewhat  startled  to  behold  Pat  come  tumbling  head  first  down  the 
stairs,  completely  disheveled.  Upon  the  amazed  host's  exclaiming,  "Why, 
Pat,  what  Is  the  matter?"  Pat  answered: 

"Shure  and  I  wint  upstairs,  and  whin  I  wint  inter  the  room  I  seed 
a  swell  young  dandy  wid  a  white  camationarymum  in  his  buttonhole  and 
kid  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  I  sez  to  'mf  'Who's  you?'  'Shure,'  he  sez^ 
'an'  I'm  the  best  man;'   and,  begorry,  he  is." 


As  the  railroad  train  was  stopping,  an  old  lady,  not  accustomed  to 
traveling,  hailed  the  passing  conductor  and  asked: 

"Conductor,   what  door  shall  I  get  out  by?" 

"Either  door,  ma'am,"  graciously  answered  the  conductor.  "The 
car  stops  at  both  ends." 
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The  Irishman  and  the  Mule. 

General  Sheridan  was  once  asked  by  a  friend  to  relate  the  most 
amusing  incident  in  his  experience,  and  related  the  following: 

An  Irish  soldier  was  riding  a  kicking  mule,  which  in  the  midst  of 
his  evolutions  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  hind  foot  in  the  stirrup,  where- 
upon his  rider  exclaimed: 

"Begorrie,  if  you're  going  to  get  on,  I'll  get  off." 


Unkind. 
Lilly — "A  man  just  went  by  in  an  automobile.    He  looked  at  me  and 
said:  'What  a  pretty  woman'." 

Juliette — "Heavens!   he  must  have  been  going  fast!" 


Not  Intended. 
He  (after  introduction) — "Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  am  the  last 
of  the  great  family  of  the  Van  Siltens." 

She  (thoughtlessly) — "Delighted  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure." 


The  attendant  at  a  boys'  club  noticed  that  a  small  negro,  who  was  a 
regular  visitor  at  the  reading-room,  always  asked  for  the  same  book,  and 
always  turned  to  the  same  place,  at  which  he  would  look  eagerly  and  then 
laugh  heartily. 

The  attendant's  curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  performance  so  many 
times  repeated,  so  he  followed  the  little  fellow  one  night,  and,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  saw  that  he  had  opened  the  book  to  a  picture  of  a  bull 
chasing  a  terrified  negro  across  a  field.  He  was  just  about  to  ask  what 
the  joke  was,  for  the  laugh  had  come  rippling  up  to  him,  when  the  boy 
looked  around  grinning: 

"Golly,  he  ain't  kotched  him  yit!" 
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A  native  of  Ireland  started  away  on  his  first  trip.  Never  having- 
been  in  a  railroad  station  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  his  ticket,  but  he 
saw  a  lady  going:  in  and  determined  to  follow  her.  The  lady  went  to  the 
ticket-box,  and  putting  down  her  money,  said: 

"Maryhill,  single." 

Next  in  line  was  Pat,  who  promptly  planked  down  his  money  and 
said: 

"Patrick  Murphy,  married." 


"Tommy,  did  you  give  your  brother  the  best  part  of  the  apple,  as  I 
told  you  to?" 

Tommy — "Yessum;  I  gave  him  the  seeds.  He  can  plant  'em  and 
have  a  whole  orchard,"^ 


Discretion  is  a  good  thing,  and  Reilly,  the  tailor,  had  a  heap  of  it. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Murphy,  a  customer,  came  into  the  shop  and  found 
him  busy  with  pencil  and  paper.      She  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 

"Oi'm  makin'  a  list  av  the  min  in  the  block  that  Oi  kin  lick." 

"Hev  yez  got  Murphy's  name  down?"  asked    she. 

"Murphy  heads  me  list." 

Home  flew  Mrs.  Murphy  and  broke  the  news  to  her  man.  He  was  in 
Reilly's  shop  in  a  jiffy. 

"We  woman  tells  me  that  ye're  making  a  memorial  tablet  uv  the  min 
yez  can  lick,  and  thet  ye've  got  me  at  the  head  of  it.       Is  that  true?" 

"Shure  and  it's  true.      What  of  it?"  said  Reilly. 

"Ye  good-for-nothin'  little  grasshopper,  I  could  commit  suicide  on 
yez  with  me  little  finger.  I  could  wipe  up  the  flure  wid  yez  wid  me  hands 
tied  behind  me." 

"Are  yez  shure  uv  that?"  asked  Reilly. 

"I'm  shure  and  more  about  it." 

"All  right  thin,"  said  Reilly,  "if  ye're  sure  about  it,  I'll  scratch 
ye  off  the  list." 
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UNCLE  SAM  IN  CUBA 


In  the  light  of  what  Uncle  Sam  has  done  and  is  doing  to  save  Cuba 
from  herself  and  set  her  once  more  upon  her  feet,  the  following,  though 
eloquent,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  appreciative.  The  little  republic 
came  into  existence  in  consequence  of  intervention  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, as  a  result  of  a  war,  thust  upon  us  because  so  many  of  our  citizens 
disinterestedly  and  honestly  sympathized  with  the  Cuban  people  in  their 
struggle  for  independence. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  Mr.  Taft,  by  his  proclamation,  has  satisfied 
the  editor  of  La  Discusion  that  the  Yankee  is  not  quite  the  man  he  has 
painted  him,  and  that  Uncle  Sam,  instead  of  coveting  the  Pearl  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  simply  desires  to  give  them  a  chance  to  become  better 
neighbors. 

The  prospect  of  American  annexation,  so  attractive  to  Cubans  with 
sugar  to  sell,  is  not  universal^  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  island 
republic.  "La  Discusion"  of  Havana  paints  this  distressing  picture  of 
it  in  its  issue  of  Sestember  1;  as  translated  by  the  Havana  "Telegraph": 

"Do  Cubans  understand  what  American  intervention  means,  that 
intervention  which  those  now  in  arms  are  asking,  and  which,  even  if  thev 
ask  it  not,  would  be  the  logical  consequence  of  the  incredible  spectacle 
which  we  are  now  offering-  the  world? 
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"What  independence  and  a  republic  are  we  have  all  seen.  They 
have  meant  prosperity,  wealth,  advance  in  culture  and  civilization,  the 
cormng  of  foreign  capital,  and  a  dazzling  future.  Cubans  have  been  the 
directors  and  governors  of  all  this,  the  administrators  of  justice,  and  the 
owners.  Our  country  has  been  a  great  nation,  with  elections,  good  or  ill, 
■with  all  capable  of  steadily  improving  and  approaching  perfection.  It 
has  been  Cuba  for  the  Cubans,  with  honor,  profit,  dignity,  and  pride  of 
country — our  ideal  transformed  into  a  splendor  of  reality. 

"And  the  intervention,  what  would  it  be?  Ah,  blind,  indeed,  must 
be  he  who  does  not  see. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  would  mean  a  permanent  occupation,  a  rectifi- 
cation of  what  some  Americans  call  the  evil  hour  in  which  'the  joint  reso- 
lution' was  approved,  which  a  Quixotic  sense  of  honor  compelled  them  to 
fulfil. 

"Our  countrj-'s  glories,  ideals,  heroes,  martyrs,  blood,  and  tears — 
who,  then,  would  talk  of  these?  The  existence  of  a  permanent  interven- 
tion would  wipe  them  all  out  as  with  a  sponge.  Ignominy  sought  after 
liberty  had  been  gained,  would  leave  us  naught  to  do  but  hide  our  faces, 
and  those  among  us  who  are  blameless  would  be  ashamed  even  of  their 
tears  before  the  grave  of  our  young-  nation,  and  the  faults  which  are  push- 
ing it  to  the  abyss. 

"The  mere  thought  of  intervention  freezes  the  blood  in  our  veins. 
What  a  deathly  silence!  What  eternal  sorrow!  What  deep  shame! 
Fallen,  because  incapable,  again  into  foreign  servitude!  The  country 
which  good  fortune  placed  in  the  happiest  and  most  brilliant  of  situations 
with  'I  am  happy!'  for  her  device  and  emblem,  again  upon  her  knees, 
her  face  in  the  mire — and  forever!  What  a  hideous  prospect!  What  a 
leaden  weight  and  somber  tombstone  upon  the  hearts  of  Cubans!  And 
what  a  leaping  for  joy  and  a  clapping  of  hands  among  the  unquiet  Yan- 
kees of  the  Isle  of  Pines! 

"To  true  national  sentiment,  to  the  Cuban  soul  and  spirit,  permanent 
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intervention  is  worse  than  death  itself;  it  would  be  better  that  the  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  shonld  swallow  the  Pearl  which  is  their  pride  than 
that  this  should  become  their  stain  and  their  reproach.  For  people,  as 
for  men,  infinitely  better  is  it  to  die  than  to  live  contemned. 

"And  in  the  material  order,  what  would  intervention  mean?  For  the 
negroes,  persecution  and  extermination;  for  the  whites,  servitude,  not 
merely  political,  but  personal  servitude. 

"With  white  gloves  on  their  hands,  the  Americans  came  when  first 
they  intervened;  but,  nevertheless,  they  made  themselves  sufficiently  felt  to 
let  this  country  know  what  it  may  expect.  What  would  be  their  coming 
now,  then,  when,  instead  of  offering  us  the  white-gloved  hand,  they 
would   give   us  the   point   of   the   boot? 

"Well  may  the  colored  race  tremble  before  the  prospect  of  permanent 
American  intervention.  The  Americans  hate  and  despise  the  negro,  their 
own  negro,  the  American  negro;  two  hundred  years  of  living  side  by  sid* 
and  in  liberty  have  not  sufficed  to  draw  the  races  together,  nor  even  to  pre- 
vent the  colored  man  fro:n  being  treated  like  a  dog,  whom  they  lynch  and 
look  upon  not  even  as  a  human  being.  And  this  is  the  negro  of  their  own 
country,  their  own  language,  and  their  own  customs;  what,  then,  would 
bs  their  treatment  of  the  poor  Cuban  negro?  Ah,  when  we  think  of  our 
fraternal  treatment  of  the  colored  race,  of  how  we  esteem  them  and  they 
serve  us  and  love  us,  and  are  on  an  equality  with  us  in  all  places,  even  in 
the  corporations  and  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  we  feel  a  horror  to  think 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  noble  Cuban  colored  race  in  the  hands  of  its 
formidable  and  implacable  American  enemies! 

"And  the  whites?  In  the  place  of  our  gallant  Cuban  rural  guard, 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  blue-uniformed  patrol;  in  place  of  our  amiable 
comrades  in  the  public  offices,  the  classic  type  represented  by  Mr.  Bliss  in 
the  Custom-House,  without  the  courtesy  to  ask  any  one  to  be  seated,  and 
obliging  all  to  speak  in  English;  in  place  of  our  polite  and  dignified 
judges,  the  'ten  dollars  or  ten  daj's'  of  Mister  Pitcher. 

"Lands,  business,  official  influence,  and  representation,  all  forthemf 
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'•Strangers  in  our  own  land,  we  would  look  upon  our  glorious  sun 
and  its  rays  would  be  pale  to  our  eyes.  Our  balmy  breezes  would  burn 
our  cheek.  Our  rivers  would  seem  to  tempt  us  to  a  peaceful  tomb.  The 
murmur  of  our  seas  would  seem  to  call  us  to  flee  the  adored  land  in  which 
we  were  born. 

"Beside  us  would  pass  with  jingling  spurs  and  beery  leer  the  Amer- 
ican officer,  master  of  all,  and  drawing  all  to  himself,  even  the  smiles  and 
glances  of  our  adorable  virgins. 

"And  is  it  for  this  that  Cuba  is  are  righting  against  Cubans? 

"The  survivors  of  our  heroic  and  holy  struggles  for  independence 
rending  one  another  and  opening  the  way  for  '-he  entrance  of  Finns,  Ger- 
mans, Americans,  and  Spaniards,  who  shall  come  to  enjoy  the  fecundity 
and  richness  of  our  soil,  the  freshness  of  our  air,  the  murmur  of  our  riv- 
ers, the  sweetness  of  our  pale  moonlit  nights,  the  caresses  of  our  seas,  and 
even  the  love  of  our  women. 

"Can  the  negroes  wish  themselves  to  firing  the  knife  to  cut  their 
throats? 

"Tiie  whites,  are  not  they  like  the  frogs  asking  for  a  master  and  a 
hard  master,  who  will  stay  forever? 

"This  republic,  so  rich,  so  youthful,  so  beautiful,  so  envied  by  all, 
is  to  be  cast  out  ami  delivered  to  the  Yankee,  merely  because  elections  are 
carried  out  well  or  ill? 

■Are  there  not  to  be,  after  all,  more  elections,  and  are  there  not  other 
means  to  make  these  elections  be  as  they  should  than  the  placing  of  our 
neck  under  the  heel  of  Uncle  Sam? 

"This  war  can  have  but  one  end:  intervention!  Cubans!  look  the 
truth  straight  in  the  face  and  realize  its  horror!  Throw  down  all  your 
weapons  and  clasp  }'our  protecting  arms  around  young  Cuba!" 


A  COCOA  GROVE. 


THE  SURRENDER   TREE   NEAR  SAN  JUAN   HILL. 


TOBACCO   PACK   TRAIN. 
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Uhe  MarKlands 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER    14. 

Christmas  with  its  festive  gladness  came  and  went;  there  was  merry- 
making in  the  Middleton  house,  there  was  rejoicing  in  the  Bond's  home, 
and  there  was  almost  a  peace  of  mind  in  the  little  room  where  one  year 
ago  the  yearning  girl  and  the  weather-scarred  old  man  had  watched  by 
the  tiny  white  bed  where  the  little  lamp  of  life  had  gone  out  forever. 

Markham  returned  to  his  desk  and,  within  a  week,  to  his  old  asso- 
ciates and  to  his  vices.  If  he  had  halted  upon  the  brink  of  the  awful 
abyss  it  was  not  for  long  and  the  conviction  or  rather  impression  that  he 
was  born  to  vicious  habits  took  firm  hold  upon  him  and  he  did  nothing  to 
shake  it  off.  By  the  time  the  winter  had  passed  and  the  first  fragrant 
breath  of  spring  blew  in  at  the  window  of  the  pretty  chamber  where  his 
sister  lay  in  innocent  slumber,  the  brother  was  sunk  deep  in  vice  and  in- 
volved in  all  the  toils  its  votaries  are  heir  to. 

He  was  a  wreck  now  in  very  truth;  debts  he  contracted  and  failed  to 
pay,  lies  he  told  in  every  letter  he  wrote  to  his  confiding  and  unsuspecting 
sister,  and  even  the  small  sums  of  money  he  had  hitherto  so  promptly 
remitted  to  her  were  not  forthcoming.      He  told  her  of  a  plan   he  had  for 
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saving  more  of  his  earnings  than  he  had  done  and  she  was  satisfied.  She 
wrote  to  him  encouragingly  and  assured  him  that  the  rent  she  received 
from  her  little  cottage  was  more  than  sufficient  for  her  few  wants  and  she 
even  offered  to  send  him  money  if  he  had  need  of  it,  but,  bad  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  let  her  do  this.  People  wrote  first  to  Markland  urging  him  to 
pay  them  what  he  owed  them  and  then,  failing  to  get  their  just  dues,  they 
appealed  to  his  employer.  Mr.  Radcliffe  remonstrated,  stormed,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  things  would  grow  better,  advanced  small  sums  which  he 
took  out  of  Markland's  salary.  Of  Shipley  Harry  borrowed  and  then 
avoided  him;  Mrs.  Carlyle  tried  again  to  bring  Markland  to  a  sense  of  his 
position,  but  the  plump  little  hand  fell  all  unheeded  now  and  he  avoided 
her,  watching  chances  when  he  thought  she  could  not  see  him  as  he  passed 
in  and  out  of  the  house. 

At  last  something  happened  at  Radcliffe's  that  those  who  had  noted 
the  progress  of  affairs  had  long  expected  would  happen  and  that  did  not 
even  surprise  poor  Markland,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  could  not  but  know 
his  career  must  sooner  or  later  receive  a  severe  check. 

"Markland, "  said  the  merchant  rather  sharply  on  this  particular 
morning,  "I  believe  we  can  no  longer  endure  your  persistent  disregard 
for  the  reputation  of  this  house  as  Well  as  of  your  own  name.  I  will  not 
dismiss  you  from  the  service  on  such  short  notice  if  I  can  help  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  dismiss  you  at  all.  From  this  day  your  desk  in  this  office 
becomes  vacant  and  you  will  report  to  Shipley  to  act  as  an  assistant  in 
his  department,  and  I  warn  you  now  that  3'our  first  transgression  there 
will  sever  your  relation  with  this  house  altogether.  I  have  selected  no 
one  to  fill  your  place  here.  I  can  not  put  Shipley  in  the  place  because  he 
is  needed  where  he  is,  so  I  shall  have  to  manage  myself  until  I  can  find 
some  one  upon  whom  I  can  rely.  Mind,  sir,  I  have  admonished  you  for 
the  last  time.      You  will  report  to  Shipley  in  the  morning." 

As  we  have  said,  Markland  was  not  at  all  surprised  nor,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  he  in  any  way  resent  the  action  taken  by  his  superior.  He 
told  the  merchant  frankly  that  he  admitted  the  justice  of   what  had   been 
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done  and  seemed  very  submissive. 

That  morning  after  he  had  dictated  his  letters  Markland  said,  foic- 
ing  a  smile  as  he  did  so,  "You  will  be  rid  of  me  after  this  day,  and  I 
fancy  that  won't  cost  3Tou  very  much  regret." 

'•I  am  sorr}-,  though  you  may  not  think  so,"  responded  the  stenogra- 
pher. "I  heard  it  all  this  morning;  I  could  not  help  hearing.  Your  desk 
out  there  is  vacant,  Mr.  Markland.  and  you  have  a  chance  to  win  it  back 
if  you  will  but  try.  There  are  thousands,  sir,  who  yearn  day  after  day 
to  be  restored  to  former  friendships,  former  honors,  and  former  associa- 
tions, and  the  longing  is  all  in  vain,  but  it  is  not  so  with  you.  See  to  it 
that  you  do  not  make  it  so,  sir." 

She  did  not  look  up  at  him  as  she  said  these  words,  but  there  was  a 
sad  seriousness  in  her  voice  that  must  have  convinced  even  the  most  doubt- 
ing ones  of  her  perfect  sincerit\\ 

"Yes,  that  is  just  what  will  happen,"  he  said  slowly  as  he  arose  to 
leave  the  room.  "I  must  soon  get  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  turning  back. 
It  is  my  fate,  and  I  have  ceased  to  struggle  against  it. " 

"Oh  do  not  say  that;  you  are  wrong,"  she  almost  groaned.  "You 
are  wrong;  go  to  your  friends.  They  will  tell  you  far  better  than  I  can 
do  it.      Go  to  your  sister.      She  can  and  will  help  you." 

"Even  you,  whom  I  thought  must  despise  me,  pity  me,"  he  said. 
"My  friends  have  warned  me  and  told  me,  but  they  are  mistaken;  they 
do  not  understand. " 

"But  your  sister,"  persisted  Alice  earnestly. 

"She  is  good  and  innocent  and  knows  nothing  of  these  things.  It 
will  surely  kill  poor  Kate  when  my  utter  ruin  is  accomplished." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room  and  a  sad  face  was  raised  and  the 
wistful  eyes  looked  pityingly  after  him  as  the  tears  she  could  no  longer 
restrain  fell  freely  down  her  cheeks. 

"Oh  Aunt  Jane,  I  have  two  letters  this  morning.  One  is  from  Harry 
and  the  other  is  addressed  to  me  in  a  hand  I  do  not  seem  to  recognize, '> 
said  Kate  Markland  as  she  rushed  into  the  house.       "I    ran   all   the   way 
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home  so  that  I  might  sit  down  quietly  and  read  them.      Harry's  letter  is 
not  a  very  long  one  and  of  course  I  will  read  it  first." 

These  letters  reached  Kate  on  the  third  day  after  her  brother  had 
been  removed  from  his  desk,  but  of  course  he  said  nothing  of  the  affair  in 
his  letter.  Kate  sat  down  on  the  poarch  and  read  the  first  letter  aloud. 
"A  kiss  for  Aunt  Jane, "  she  read  aloud,  "and  here  it  is,"  she  said,  kissing 
the  motherly  face  beside  her.  "Now  for  my  mysterious  letter.  I  never 
had  letters  from  any  one  but  Harry." 

She  opened  the  letter  and  glanced  at  the  place  where  the  signature 
would  be,  but  there  was  no  name  signed,  and  Kate   remarked  laughingly 
that  she  had  never  known  any  one  to  forget  to  sign  their  name.    Then  she 
read  the  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 
"Miss  Kate  Markland: 

"If  you  would  save  your  brother  from  complete  ruin,  come  at  once  to 
New  York.  One  who  would  serve  you  both  writes  this.  Say  nothing  to 
him  of  the  letter.  You  have  no  time  to  lose.  Come  at  once.  I  sign  no 
name.  Make  no  effort  to  learn  who  I  am.  It  would  be  a  fatal  loss  of 
time.      Come  at  once  to  him.      He  needs  you  even  now." 

The  letter  fell  from  her  hand  as  she  finished  reading,  and  a  death- 
like expression  came  into  her  face  as  she  fell  forward  into  the  arms  of  the 
frightened  woman  beside  her. 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  Oh  Harry,  Harry!  Why  did  I  ever  let  you  go! 
Why  did  he  urge  this  upon  us!  Oh,  what  |can  I  do  now,  poor  helpless 
creature  that  I  am!  But  I  will  go,"  she  said,  striving  to  rise.  I  will  go 
and  bring  him  home.  He  shall  not  stay  in  that  wicked  place.  He  shall 
not  stay.'' 

Poor  Mrs.  Bond,  frightened,  bewildered  and  unable  to  stop  this  first 
outburst,  did  nothing  but  hold  the  trembling  girl  to  her  breast  and  gently 
stroked  her  hair. 

When  Kate  had  subsided  and  was  only  sobbing  and  moaning,  she 
spoke: 
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"Tell  me,  child;   what  is  this?      Is  Harry  ill? 

"Oh  worse  than  that.  Read  this  dreadful  letter."  cried  the  poor 
girl. 

Mrs.  Bond,  seeing  the  girl's  state  of  mind  and  desiring  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  cause  of  her  agitation  as  quickly  as  possible,  reached 
down  and  picked  up  the  letter  that  had  fallen  to  the  floor  and  read  it  over 
twice. 

"Kate,  dear,  this  letter  is  unsigned  and  I  think  you  ought  to  trust 
Harry  more  fully  than   this." 

"Yes,  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  often  in  the  night  I  have  w likened  up 
and  fancied  this  thing.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  will  ask  his  pardon.  I  must 
go  to  him  now.  Why  do  I  linger?"  As  she  said  these  words  she  arose 
and  went  into  the  house,  followed  by  her  companion,  who  knew  not 
what  to  do. 

"I  will  go  down  and  tell  Mr.  Bond,"  said  Kate,  who  had  become 
unnaturally  calm. 

"No,  dearie,  I  have  sent  for  him;  he  will  come  soon  and  he  will 
know  best  what  is  to  be  done." 

"Thank  you,  then,"  she  replied,  "I  will  go  to  my  room.  Please  call 
me  when  he  comes." 

He  came  very  soon,  and  very  quietly,  too,  so  quietly  that  Kate  failed 
to  hear  him  enter  the  house. 

"Where  is  she,  Jane,"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"In  her  room,  Tom,  and  she  is  in  a  dreadful  state.  Shall  I  call 
her?" 

"No,  stop  a  bit;   it  is  about  Harry,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  a  letter  telling  her  to  come  at  once  to  him  and  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  and  that  Harry  is  going  fast  to  ruin  and — and — -I  can't 
tell  what.  It  was  cruel  to  do  it,  Tom.  The  letter  was  unsigned  and  I 
think  it  is  some  schemer  who  has  done  this  thing-,  but  I  could  not  make 
her  see  it,  so  I  sent  for  you." 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  said  gravely,  "something  is  very  wrong.       I  had 
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a  letter  from  Radcliffe  and  he  tells  me  that  Harry  is  going   all  wrong  and 
that  he  has  reduced  him  and  may  dismiss  him." 

Poor  Aunt  Jane  made  no  reply,  but  her  grief  was  pitiable. 

"There,  Jane,  don't  give  way,"  he  said  kindly,  "you  will  need  your 
strength  to  help  me  with  Puss." 

"Yes,  I  will  try  to  help,"  she  said  firmly,  "what  shall  I  do  first?" 

"Sit  you  here,  dear,  and  I  will  go  myself  and  bring  her  down  to  us 
in  a  few  minutes,"  said  old  Tom,  rising  softly  and  going  up  the  stairs. 
Slowly  and  softly  he  ascended,  for  he  dreaded  to  see  his  idol,  as  he  felt 
sure  he  would  find  her  all  down  in  a  heap  in  her  snow-white  bed,  but  he 
had  something  to  do  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  shirk  any  task  that  fell 
upon  him.  He  reached  the  door  unheard.  It  stood  partly  open,  and  as 
he  looked  in  he  saw  Kate,  pale  and  unnaturally  calm,  taking  her  clothes 
from  her  various  drawers  and  placing  them  in  her  trunk.  On  her  table 
lay  a  roll  of  money  and  beside  it  her  bank  book.  She  looked  so  calm,  so 
white,  so  still  as  she  folded  the  white  garmeuts  and  placed  them  in  the 
trunk  that  poor  Tom's  courage  almost  failed  him.  He  softly  tapped  at 
the  open  door  and  the  marble  face  turned  to  him  and  a  low  voice  bade 
him  enter. 

"I  am  going  to-day,  sir,"  she  said,  "he  needs  me  now." 
"Puss,  don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  he  said,  his  voice  shaking  as  he 
spoke,  "I  can't  stand  it;  don't  you  want  me?" 

"I  want  him,"  she  said  coldly  as  she  went  on  with  her  packing,  '«I 
want  him  and  I  am  going  to  him." 

"Then  you  don't  want  me  too;  Oh  mebbie  I've  done  wrong  from  the 
first,  Puss,  but  I  tried  to  do  all  for  the  best.  I'm  shut  out  from  you.  I 
can  not  get  near  to  you  and— and— I  can't  stand  it;  Jane  shall  come  to  you. 
She  will  do  better  than  I  can  do  now."  His  voice  was  broken  and  he 
slowly  turned  from  the  door  to  go  down  to  his  anxious  wife. 

He  had  not  half  descended  the  stairs  when  a  pitiful  cry  reached  hita 
from  that  little  chamber.      "Comeback,  Oh  come  back!      I  do  want  you, 
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sir,  indeed  I  do,"  she  said  and  faster,  far  faster,  than  he  had  at  first 
ascended  he  returned. 

He  could  get  very  near  to  her  now.  She  ran  to  him  and  held  him 
<dose  and  he  soothed  her  as  gently  as  any  woman  could  have  done. 

"That  is  like  my  Kate,"  he  said.  Hold  on  tight  to  me  and  Jane; 
we'll  help  you;  you  know  we  will,  and  you  are  not  tired  of  us,  are 
yo'j,  Puss?" 

He  then  asked  her  to  come  down  with  him  and  talk   it   all  over  with 

Aunt  Jane,  and  she  said  she  would,  but  halted,  saying  as  she  looked  down 
at  her  feet,  "Wait  a  minute;   I  have  no  shoes  on;   I  forgot  them." 

''Bless  me!  no  shoes  on,  and  it  is  chilly,"  he  said.  "Sit  down.  I'll 
put  them  on."  He  stooped  down  to  do  as  he  had  offered,  but  the  feet  were 
coM  through  the  stockings,  and  he  gently  rubbed  them,  saying  as  he  did 
so  that  he  had  warmed  them  often  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  that  now 
she  was  far  more  his  little  girl  than  ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment 


The  session  of  Negro  Young  Peoples'  Christian  and  Educational 
Congress,  recently  held  in  Washington,  marks  a  progressive  step  taken  by 
the  negro  race,  and  the  addresses  which  follow  contain  some  statistics 
gathered  by  the  speakers  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  Booker  T.  Washington  and  his  co-laborers  to  edu- 
cate and  elevate  the  freedmen. 

John  C.  Dancy,  recorder  of  deeds  for  this  city,  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come, said  in  part:  "W-j  welcome  you  to  the  capital  city  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth.  We  welcome  you  to  the  city  that  has  the  largest  colored 
population  of  any  city  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world;  that  has  the  larg- 
est number  of  colored  schools,  with  the  greatest  supply  of  teachers.  We 
have  more  colored  churches  here  than  any  other  city,  with  more  and  pos- 
sibly abler  pastors.  We  have  over  a  hundred  physicians,  forty  lawyers, 
and  more  leaders  and  statesmen  than  any  other  city  in  America.  We 
possess  more  property,  more  money  and  hold  more  government  places  titan 
in  any  other  cit3r,  and  with  all  these  no  resident  of  the  District  is  granted 
a  vote.  And  hence  we  welcome  you  to  the  only  American  city  without 
the  franchise. 

"We  greet  you  most  heartily.  Forty-one  years  is  not  a  great  while, 
and  yet  it  marks  most  wonderful  strides  in  the  life  of  a  race  just  that  long 
emancipated.    You  represent  that  race  and  that  growth.     Forty-one  years 
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from  serfdom  to  Convention  Hall  in  Washington,  with  every  profession 
and  trade  and  business  and  religious  faith  represented,  is  marvelous. 

"We  welcome  you  as  the  representatives  of  a  people  aggregating  ten 
million  souls;  people  who  make  an  annual  contribution  of  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  to  the  productive  wealth  of  this  nation,  and  who  have  con- 
tributed twenty-three  thousand  millions  to  this  wealth  during  the  past 
forty-one  years.  And,  better  still,  this  vast  volume  of  money  has  found 
its  way  into  our  own  market  and  found  its  channel  for  circulation  in  our 
own  America  through  our  own  banks  and  avenues  of  trade,  and  hence 
aids  largely  in  the  swelling  of  our  national  wealth  and  giving  added 
.glory  to  the  prestage  of  the  country  and  the  luster  to  our  flag. 

'■You  come  representing  a  people  struggling  against  all  sorts  of  odds 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  manhood  and  moral  and  religious  worth,  who  rejoice 
when  we  see  the  door  of  hope,  like  the  gates  of  Gospel  grace,  'stand  open 
T3ight  and  day. '  You  come  to  prove  bv  your  demeanor  here  and  the  trend 
of  your  public  deliverances,  your  abundant  courtesies,  eloquent  speeches 
and  charming  music  that  we  are  entitled  to  fair  and  just  treatment  every- 
where in  this  fair  land.  To  prove  that  might  does  not  make  right,  but 
that  right  does  pave  the  way  to  might. " 

Rev.  Rufus  S.  Stewart,  general  secretary  of  the  church  extention 
board  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  and  president  of  Williams  College,  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  delivered  an  address.  He  said  in  part:  "The  branch  of 
the  great  Methodist  Church  of  the  world  was  organized  December  15, 
1870,  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  with  less  than  50,000  members,  and  a  few  thou- 
sand young  people,  without  money,  schools  or  departments;  but  today 
we  bring  greetings  from  300,000  members,  200,000  Sunday  School  scholars, 
2,000  traveling  preachers,  105  presiding  elders,  five  bishops,  five  general 
officers,  a  $100,000  publishing  house  and  twelve  colleges."  He  stated  that 
there  were  500,000  members  and  Sunday  School  scholars  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  who  desire  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  reaching  people  who  are  not  now  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 
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Forty-four  years  ago  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, than  in  its  youth,  called  from  the 
field  of  war  to  be  its  governor  a  young 
colonel  of  its  volunteer  troops,  Samuel  J. 
Crawford,  who  was  but  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.  He  was  elected  on  the  same  ticket 
with  Lincoln  in  1£64,  and  is  to-day  one  of 
the  three  living  governors  elected  at  that 
period.  Last  evening  Gov.  Crawford, 
seventy-three  years  old  now,  arrived  from 
his  farm  near  Topeka  and  registered  at 
the  Ebbitt. 

"Tnose  were  indeed  stirring  times,-'  said 
the  governor,  reflect. vely,  as  he  recounted 
the  scenes  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
during  the  civil  war. 

"They  brought  forth  heroic  virtues  and 
all  the  manhood  in  men,  but  they  justified 
Sherman's  definition  of  war.  It  will  be  a 
hundred  years  before  we  get  over  the 
effects  of  that  time  of  disease  and  devas- 
tation. The  South  is  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover industrially.  The  last  war  we  had 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  struggle 
between  Americans,  a  struggle  whidi,  I 
believe,  was  mightier  than  any  other  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

"The  war  with  Spain  was  trivial,  but 
it  brought  an  awful  curse.  It  brought 
us  the  Philippines,  which  have  already 
swallowed  up  25,000  men  and  between 
£200,000,000  and  $300,000,000  in  treasure,  the 
soldiers  returning  to  spread  disease  in  this 
land.  We  shall  let  the  people  there  gov- 
ern  themselves   after   a   while,   I    hope. 

"Cuba  is  different,  for  it  is  right  here 
at  our  doors.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  Island  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  and  be  made 
at  first  a  territory  and  then  a  State.  In 
fact.  I  believe,  we  should  dominate  this 
continent      from      Bering    Strait      to      the 


Isthmus,    and    from    the    Atlantic    to    the 
Pacific. 

"We  should  purchase  Canada  from 
Great  Britain  and  gain  Mexico  by  diplo- 
macy. Their  resources  are  hardly  ex- 
plored and  should  be  exploited  to  the 
benefit  of  a  homogeneous  people  on  this 
continent.  By  mo  means  would  I  accu- 
mulate the  territory  by  force,  however. 

"This  will  not  ^ome  in  my  time  cer- 
tairly,  but  :t  will  nrobably  come  within 
the  lives  of  the  younc  men  of  to-day. 
With  our  growing  population  needing  an 
outlet,  we  cannot  heip  it.  I  have  lived 
in  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period 
in  history,  for  in  it  have  come  the  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  newspapers,  railroads, 
and  the  welding  of  our  people  into  a  great 
nation. 

"But  in  the  time  of  the  younger  men 
even  more  wonderful  things  will  be  wit- 
nessed. They  will  see  the  expansion  of 
the  nation  over  the  continent,  the  perfec- 
tion of  flying  machines,  and  the  abolition 
of   war." 


Josiah  A.  Van  Orsdel,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  is 
at  the  Riggs,  after  a  trip  of  two  months 
to   his   home  in   Wyoming. 

"Wyoming."  said  he  last  night,  "is  in 
the  throes  of  a  State  campaign  which 
hinges  largely  on  the  issue  of  indorsing: 
the  national  and  State  administrations. 

"Gov.  Brooks  has  been  renominated, 
and  will  be  re-elected.  His  Democratic 
opponent  is  State  Senator  Kiester.  The 
legislature  will  be  four-fifths  Republi- 
can, and  in  January  will  re-elect  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Mr.  Warren,  who 
has  no   opponent." 
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Letter  From  a  Noted  American 

Abroad. 


The  other  day  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  fell  dead  from  heart  disease  on  the 
veranda  of  his  beautiful  mansion  near  Ripley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London.  He  was  a  sonless  widower,  seventy-seven 
years  old,  so  that  the  titles  and  estates  pass  to  his  half-brother,  Captain 
King-Noel,  of  his  majesty's  army,  now  on  the  retired  list.  The  earl  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  traits,  eccentric  habits  and  most  distinguished  an- 
cestry. He  was  descended  direct  from  King  Henry  II  by  Lady  Catherine 
Grey.  Among  other  ancestors  were  John  Locke,  metaphysician  and 
philosopher  and  author  of  a  volume  entitled  "Locke  on  the  Understanding" 
that  has  brought  distress  into  the  lives  of  college  students  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  Peter  King,  who  was  lord  chancellor  for  many  years  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  another  of  his  forefathers.  But 
perhaps  the  best  known  in  the  long  list  was  Lord  Byron,  whose  daughter, 
Lady  Wentworth,  usually  known  as  Ada  Byron,  was  his  mother.  Ada 
Byron  was  the  only  child  of  the  poet,  who  deserted  her  mother  when  she 
was  only  a  month  old  and  never  saw  her  afterward.  Nevertheless,  he 
frequently  mentioned  her  with  affectionate  remembrances  and  dedicated 
to  her  "Childe  Harold,"  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  poems,  in  these  ex- 
traordinary lines: 
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Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child? 

Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart. 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 

And  then  we  parted,  not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. 

That  is  what  a  person  addicted  to  slang  would  call  "hot  air,"  and 
they  are  certainly  queer  lines  for  a  father  to  write  about  a  child  he  de- 
serted in  infancy,  but  we  must  remember  that  Byron  was  not  a  rational 
being. 

The  late  Earl  Lovelace  created  one  of  the  greatest  sensations  ever 
experienced  by  the  literary  world  many  years  ago,  and  shocked  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  aristocracy  of  England,  who  are  usually  loyal  to  their  own 
sinners  and  keep  their  skeletons  locked  up  in  cupboards  as  securely  as 
possible.  He  published  a  book  to  prove  that  his  grandfather  was  an  in- 
famous scoundrel,  and  was  eminently  successful.  In  1869  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  charged  that  Lord  Byron  abused  his  wife  in  a  brutal  and  inhuman 
manner,  and  declared  that  she  lived  a  life  of  martyrdom  until  he  deserted 
her  and  went  to  live  with  another  woman  in  Italy.  Until  Mrs.  Stowe 
made  this  attack  it  was  universally  understood  that  his  separation  from 
his  wife  was  due  to  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  to  the  restless  habits  of  a 
most  amiable  and  charming  man  who  fell  in  love  with  everybody  and 
caused  everj-body  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  A  profound  sensation  was  cre- 
ated. A  battalion  of  defenders  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  and 
fought  valiantly  in  defense  of  the  poet's  reputation.  When  the  controversy 
was  hottest  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Lovelace,  the  grandson  of  Byron, 
had  discovered  documentary  evidence  from  the  family  records  which  would 
be  published  in  book  form,  and,  very  naturally,  everybody  expected  that 
he  would  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  family. 

The  book  was  entitled  "Astarte:  A  Fragment  of  Truth  Concerning 
George  Gordon  Byron,  Sixth  Lord  Byron,  Recorded  by  His  Grandson, 
Ralph  Milbanke,  Earl  of  Lovelace,"  and  when  it  appeared  the  admirers 
of  the  old  poet  and  his  army 'of  defenders,  and   indeed  the  whole   reading 
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world,  were  shocked  beyond  expression.  By  presenting-  copies  of  private 
letters  of  the  most  domestic  and  confidential  character  the  Earl  of  Lovelace 
demonstrated  that  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Stowe  concerning  his  grand- 
father were  not  only  correct,  but  that  she  did  not  tell  one-tenth  of  the 
story.  He  proved  that  Byron  was  unworthy  of  respect  as  a  husband  or  a 
father  or  a  man,  and  was  a  person  of  most  contemptable  character. 

It  was  an  entirely  unnecessary  publication;  it  exposed  family  skele- 
tons of  the  most  revolting  type,  and  disclosed  secrets  which  should  have 
been  sacredly  preserved  until  they  were  forgotten.  What  impelled  Lord 
Lovelace  to  eternally  blast  the  reputation  of  the  most  famous  man  of  his 
family  was  never  explained.  The  book  naturally  provoked  a  hurricane 
of  protests  and  remonstrances,  and  Lord  Lovelace  retreated  from  the 
storm  to  his  beautifnl  ancestral  seat  called  Ockham   Park,  where  he  has 

since  lived  as  a  recluse. 

There  are  other  eccentric  people  in  the  peerage,  however,  and    some 

very  interesting  characters.  One  of  the  most  charming  personalities  is 
the  Baron  of  Ardwick  Arthur  Henderson  Fairbairn,  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  who  is  a  deaf  mute.  Notwithstanding  his  affliction,  he  is  a 
man  of  impressive  appearance,  learning,  physical  vitality  and  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  is  a  great  sportsman,  has  some  of  the  finest  strings  of 
hunters  in  England,  goes  to  India  and  Africa  to  shoot  big  game,  is  presi- 
dent of  a  cricket  club,  a  foot  ball  club,  a  golf  club  and  an  anglers'  asso- 
ciation. He  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  England  and  a  collection  of 
curios  which  he  has  picked  up  in  his  travels  all  over  the  world.  Twice 
has  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  that  country,  having  spent  several  months  shooting  in 
Colorado,  TTtah  and  Wyoming.  He  is  also  engaged  in  a  general  line  of 
philanthropic  work,  naturally  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  to 
the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  educational  possibilities  of  deaf 
mutes,  and  has  been  able  to  secure  many  members  of  that  class  employ- 
ment.     There  is  a  reunion  of  deaf  mutes  in  London  every  year,  over  which 
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he  presides,  and  the  conference  always  closes  with  a  dinner  at  the  Kolborn 
restaurant,  which  is  attended  by  the  greatest  men  in  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Edgemont,  who  has  a  long  string  of  other  titles,  being 
also  Viscount  Perceval,  Baron  Perceval,  Baron  Arden,  Baron  Lovel  and 
Baron  Holland  all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  for  several  years  a  paid 
member  of  the  London  fire  department,  and  the  father  of  the  Countess  of 
Edgemont  is  a  caterer  in  the  West  End  of  London.  The  earl,  whose  bap- 
tismal name  is  Augustus  Arthur  Perceval,  is  the  son  of  an  uncle  of  his 
predecessor,  who  (that  is,  the  uncle),  becoming  too  disreputable  for  the 
comfort  of  the  family,  was  shipped  to  New  Zealand  and  compelled  to  re- 
main there  on  a  small  allowance  under  a  fictitious  name,  until  he  drank 
himself  to  death.  His  son,  the  present  earl,  was  born  in  a  little  town 
called  Papanni,  in  1856,  and,  without  any  knowledge  of  his  noble  connec- 
tions, when  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  shipped  as  a  sailor  before  the 
mast.  Becoming  tired  of  the  sea,  and  having  married  a  girl  in  a  bake 
shop,  who  has  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  he  applied  for  an  appointment 
in  the  metropolitan  fire  brigade,  and  after  examination  received  it.  He 
served  at  various  stations  in  London  from  1881  to  1887,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  a  doorkeeper  and  porter  at  the  new  town  hall  at  Chelsea,  one  of 
the  parishes  of  London.  Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  then  chief  of  the  fire 
department,  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation,  reading: 

"During  the  period  of  his  service  the  conduct  of  Augustus  Arthur 
Perceval  has  been  entirely  satisfactory." 

But  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  his  career  in  his  new  position.  He 
went  to  Chelsea  at  the  very  height  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  political 
campaigns  ever  remembered  in  London,  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  de- 
feated for  parliament  by  Mr.  Whittemore.  Sir  Charles  was  addressing  a 
crowded  meeting  one  evening  when  the  supporters  of  his  adversary,  who 
had  packed  the  town  hall,  interrupted  him  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
proceed.  Nor  were  the  police  strong  enough  to  put  them  out.  Perceval, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  situation,  and  attaching  the  fire  hose  to  a  plug 
he  turned  a  stream  of  cold  water  upon  the  disturbers  of  the   meeting   and 
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drove  them  from  the  hall.  The  enemies  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  attempted  to 
have  Perceval  discharged  from  his  position,  but  they  failed  and  he  became 
the  hero  of  the  campaign. 

A  few  months  later,  however,  his  penchant  for  mischief  caused  his 
discharge  and  disgrace.  The  town  hall  had  been  engaged  for  a  dance, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  he  cut  off  the  gas  to  punish  the  managers 
for  not  admitting  himself  and  a  few  of  his  cronies  who  were  anxious  to 
join  the  party.  After  that  escapade  he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Earl  of  Edge- 
mont,  without  heirs.  The  family  solicitors  hunted  him  up,  proved  his 
identity,  brought  him  and  his  wife  back  to  England  and  placed  them  in 
Cowdrey  Park  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country  mansions  in  the  king- 
dom, while  the  ex-fireman  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 

A  large  number  of  peers  are  now  engaged  in  business,  although  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  not  considered  consistent  with  their  dignity  to  earn 
money.  Now  that  sentiment  seems  to  have  become  obsolete.  It  is  con- 
sidered honorable  for  an  earl  to  engage  in  any  occupation  that  becomes  a 
gentleman.  Lord  Montague,  for  example,  is  editor  of  the  Car,  the  organ 
of  the  automobile  fraternity.  One  of  the  magazines  is  edited  by  an  earl, 
and  several  peers  are  doing  literary  work  like  Bulwer-Lytton,  who  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  member  of  the  nobility  to  write  for  pay.  The  son  of  a 
duke  is  in  the  coal  business;  a  fruit  and  vegetable  shop  near  Charing 
Cross  is  owned  by  an  earl;  several  brewers,  bankers  and  merchants  have 
been  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  others  who  have  long  pedigrees  and 
strings  of  titles  have  gone  into  business.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Queen  Victoria  sold  milk  at  Osborne  in  the  city  of  Cowes  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  it  is  now  quite  the  proper  thing  for  noble  lords  who  have  more 
hothouse  vegetables  than  they  can  consume  to  send  the  surplus  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  mongers. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  has  taken  the  lecture  platform.  The  daily 
papers  contain  a  long  list  of  appointments  in  different  cities  of  the  king- 
dom where  she,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  in  the 
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peerage,  will  speak  on  socialism.  Notwithstanding  her  enormous  wealth 
and  atistocratic  relationships,  Lady  Warwick  is  a  radical  socialist  and 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  leaders  of  that  element  in  England.  She  sup- 
ported the  socialist  labor  candidates  for  parliament  in  Warwickshire  at 
the  last  election  and  "stumped"  the  county  like  an  ordinary  politician. 
She  was  a  delegate  to  the  recent  trades  union  congress  in  Edinburgh  and 
sat  with  two  or  three  hundred  horny-handed  representatives  of  the  me- 
chanical trades  and  the  laboring  element.  She  does  not  do  this  to  pose 
nor  to  create  a  sensation:  She  is  apparently  in  earnest  and  has  convinced 
herself  that  an  accumulation  of  money  in  the  hands  of  one  person  is  an 
injustice  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  wealth.  I 
do  not  know  what  she  proposes  to  do  with  Warwick  castle,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  one  of  the  most  famous  old  buildings  in  the  world,  nor  with 
the  thousands  of  acres  and  other  property  that  is  attached  to  the  estate. 
She  has  a  buuch  of  bright  boys  who  undoubtedly  will  inherit  the  great 
wealth  of  their  father  and  mother,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
their  development  under  her  influence. 

She  is  not  the  first  titled  woman  to  show  an  active  spirit,  however. 
Lady  Aberdeen,  who  is  well  known  in  the  United  States  and  is  herself  a 
woman  of  much  public  activity,  had  an  ancestress  about  200  years  ago,  in 
the  reign  of  James  II,  who  knew  how  to  do  things  and  was  not  afraid  of 
the  frown  of  the  law  or  the  prejudice  of  public  opinion.  Her  name  was 
Lady  Grisel  Cochrane,  and  her  father,  Lord  Dundonald,  was  one  of  those 
fine  old  Scotchmen  who  didn't  give  in  to  the  king.  His  lordship  was  cap- 
tured by  the  government  and  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  Lady 
Grisel  came  down  to  see  him,  and  while  she  was  there,  unknown  and  un- 
noticed, discoved  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  that  a  warrant 
for  his  execution  was  on  its  way  to  Edinburgh.  She  put  on  a  boy's  suit 
of  clothes,  got  a  shooting  iron  and  started  for  Berwick,  where  she  hoped 
to  intercept  the  king's  messenger.  Arriving  at  an  humble  inn,  she  asked 
for  something  to  eat.  The  lady  cautioned  her  not  to  make  a  noise,  because 
a  king's  messenger  who  had  ridden  all  night  and  must  soon  again  take  to 
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the  saddle,  was  sleeping  in  the  next  room.  Watching-  her  chance,  she 
slipped  into  his  chamber,  withdrew  the  charges  from  his  pistols,  and  then 
calling  for  her  horse,  started  ahead  of  him  on  the  road.  When  he  over- 
took her  she  held  him  up.  The  messenger,  who  was  a  veteran  soldier, 
tried  to  fire,  but  both  his  pistols  failed  him,  and  he  handed  over  his  mail  b^g 
to  the  boyish-looking  highwayman.  The  latter  rode  into  the  woods  with 
it  while  the  king's  messenger  galloped  on  in  search  of  reinforcements. 
Opening  the  bag,  she  found  the  death  warrant  of  her  father  and  burned  it. 
Then  she  dropped  the  bag,  with  the  rest  of  the  contents  undisturbed,  in 
middle  of  the  road.  Resuming  the  garments  of  her  sex  as  speedily  as 
possible,  she  made  her  way  unsuspected  to  Edinburgh  and  excited  the  in- 
terest of  influential  friends,  who  secured  a  reprieve  for  her  father.  I  think 
Lady  Aberdeen  approves  of  this  brave  and  bold  feat  of  her  ancestress. 
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BLIND   TO    GET    MAGAZINE 


Novel  Benefaction  Financed  by  Mrs.  Ziegler. — Journal  is 
to  Reach  Seventy  Thousand. 


New  York,  Oct.  21. — A  magazine  for  the  blind,  the  first  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  the  second  periodical  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is 
the  benefaction  for  which  Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  widow  of  the  late  capital- 
ist, has  supplied  the  funds.  Announcement  of  her  charity  was  made 
yesterday  bj  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  of  1931  Broadway,  into  whose  hands 
Mrs.  Ziegler  has  given  the  task  of  launching  the  magazine  and  distribut- 
ing it  free  to  70,000  blind  persons.  The  new  magazine  will  be  edited  and 
printed  in  New  York. 

It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Holmes  to  set  up  his  plant  for  the  printing  of 
raised  characters  here  as  soon  as  he  can  procure  the  necessary  machinery. 
The  magazine  which  he  will  turn  out  will  be  one  containing  the  news  of 
the  day,  short  stories,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  leading  periodicals, 
and  contributions  from  the  blind  readers  themselves.  The  magazine  is  to 
contain  100  pages,  necessarily  printed  on  one  side. 
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Since  the  government  allows  all  books  designed  for  the  blind  to  pass 
through  the  mails  without  postage,  the  product  of  the  novel  presses  here  in 
New  York  may  be  sent  even  to  Alaska  or  the  Philippines  without  expense. 
But  even  with  the  item  of  postage  eliminated,  the  cost  of  printing  the  new 
Ziegler's  Magazine  for  the  Biind  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Holmes  at 
$60,000  annually. 

With  the  purpose  of  learning  the  names  of  those  afflicted  who  know 
how  to  read  after  their  own  ingenious  manner,  Mr.  Holmes  has  written  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  asking  that  from  the  census  re- 
ports the  bureau  furnish  him  with  the  lists  of  all  the  educated  blind 
recorded  in  1900.      He  also  has  the  names  of  8,000  blind  who  can  read. 

The  idea  of  the  new  magazine  came  in  a  novel  way.  Mr.  Holmes, 
who  has  a  blind  brother,  and  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  wrote  a  communication  to  a  New  York  paper  some  time 
ago,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  such  unfortunates 
seemed  to  be  generally  overlooked.  Mrs.  Ziegler  answered  the  communi- 
cation, got  in  touch  with  the  writer,  and  then  told  him  that  she  and  her 
husband  in  his  lifetime  had  often  desired  to  do  something  for  the  comfort 
of  the  blind.  Mr.  Holmes  suggested  the  magazine,  the  only  counterpart 
of  which  is  the  Hora  Jocunda,  published  in  Edinburgh.  His  idea  met 
with  her  instant  approval,  and  the  new  departure  was  financed  by  her. 
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WHO  WAS  THE   HERO  AND 
WHO  THE  HEROINE? 

A  SHORT  STORY  BY  EDWARD   FRANKLIN 

Author  of  "A  Rift  in  the  Cloud,"  and  other  stories 


When  Edward  Crawford,  who,  notwithstanding  his  total  loss  of 
vision,  was  the  active  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Crawford  and  Craw- 
ford, of  Elmdale,  reached  his  office,  he  found  Jack  Eldridge  await- 
ing him  outside  the  door.  After  an  exchange  of  greetings,  and 
they  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  back  office,  Jack  made 
known  his  errand. 

"You  see,  Ed,  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  as  the  old 
saying  is.  You  certainly  pulled  us  through  that  little  difficulty 
with  the  railroad  company,  prime;  and  when  I  went  in  to  the 
little  grocery  store  last  night,  where  I  do  my  trading,  I  found 
Mrs.  Green — she's  the  woman  who  runs  it — all  broke  up  and  crying 
over  a  letter  she  had  in  her  hand.  She  explained  to  me  what  was 
up,  and  I  said  to  myself  here's  another  rooster  who  needs  to  have 
his  spurs  cut.  And  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  can  do  the  job 
up  brown,  like  my  old  friend  Ed  Crawford.  So  here  I  am  to  tell 
the  story." 

"I'm  right  glad  to  see  you,  Jack.  I've  been  in  a  sort  of  night- 
mare for  the  past  thirty-six  hours,  and  I  need  something  to  wake 
me  up;  for  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  any  headway  with  a 
matter  I  have  in  hand.     So,  go  ahead  with  your  story." 

"Well,  you  remember,  old  fellow,  when  our  high-school  days 
were  over,  and  you  entered  college,  I  became  a  "printer's  devil  " 
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in  the  publishing  house  of  Curtis  &  Johnson.  I  and  a  chap  named 
Dick  Green,  who  started  in  about  the  same  time,  became  chums. 
Well,  Dick  married  one  of  the  prettiest  little  women  you  ever  set 
your  eyes  on,  and  they  were  that  chirk  and  snug  in  a  little  brick 
cottage  over  on  Vine  street,  that  I  almost  envied  him;  and  never 
a  Sunday  passed,  that  I  didn't  call  around  and  smoke  a  pipe  with 
Dick.  Dick  would  have  it  that  I  should  be  god-father  to  little 
Helen.  That  was  his  first  baby,  you  know,  and  after  that  they 
had  a  boy — just  a  pair  of  them,  as  well-behaved  and  smart  children 
as  any  you'd  find.  Well,  it  somehow  seems  like  a  fellow  can  have 
too  much  happiness  in  this  world,  and  something's  got  to  happen 
just  to  even  up,  you  know.  Dick  had  just  paid  off  the  building 
association  mortgage,  leaving  only  eight  hundred  in  the  savings 
bank  against  the  place.  I  can  remember  it  as  though  it  was  only 
yesterday.  He  was  that  light-hearted  and  jolly  when  he  was  tell- 
ing me  that  he'd  just  begun  to  feel  like  he  owned  the  place,  when 
one  of  the  neighbors  children  came  over  and  asked  him  to  lend  a 
hand  to  lift  a  horse  out  of  an  old  cistern  it  had  fallen  into.  You 
see  the  cistern  hadn't  been  used  for  years,  and  the  plank  which 
covered  it  over  got  rotten,  and  let  the  horse  through.  Springing 
to  his  feet,  ne  snatched  his  hat  and  was  gone  in  a  minute.  I  fol- 
lowed, and  we  found  that,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  horse  down 
in  the  cistern,  kicking  and  plunging  like  mad.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  get  a  rope  under  him,  but  it  was  no  use." 
Just  then  Bill  Jenkin  sthe  owner  noticed  that  one  of  the  horse's  legs 
had  been  broken,  either  in  the  fall,  or  in  its  struggles.  He  at  once 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  animal  and  told  his 
ten  year  old  boy  who  was  standing  by,  to  fetch  his  gun. 

The  boy  ran  off  to  the  house  and  was  soon  seen  returning  with 
an  old  shot  gun  which,  as  he  drew  near  he  attempted  to  cock.    *fi^ 

Instantly  there  was  a  flash  followed  by  a  report  and  thereby 
poor  Dick  Green  with  his  face  covered  with  blood.  We  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him  into  the  house  and  when  the  doctor  arrived 
he  told  us  that  Dick  would  live  but  that  he  would  never  see  any 
more  for  the  shot  from  the  gun  had  pierced  both  his  eyes. 

It  would  have  made  your  heart  ache  to  have  seen  how  that 
brave  little  woman  stood  up  under  the  blow,  for  when  Dick  asked 
what  would  become  of  them  now,  in  a  voice  so  sad  and  despairing 
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like,  she  replied,  assuming  her  old  time  cheerfulness  and  vivacity: 
"  Don't  ycu  think  my  dear  man  that  I  count  for  anything?  We'll 
just  have  to  change  places,  that's  all.  I  know  a  lot  more  than  you 
think  I  do.  "  And  so  she  would  go  on,  chirking  him  up  like,  some- 
times actually  bringing  a  smile  to  the  face  of  my  old  chum. 

"I  didn't  spend  those  two  months  last  summer  with  Uncle 
Charlie  down  in  Jersey,  for  nothing.  He  keeps  a  grocery  store," 
said  she  tui-ning  to  me,  "and  he  used  to  let  me  wait  on  customers 
and  before  I  came  away  he  told  me  I  was  the  best  clerk  he  ever  had. 
I  liked  it  too. " 

And  so  it  was  finally  settled.  The  little  home  was  sold  and 
the  eight  hundred  dollars  which  it  brought  above  the  mortgage 
went  to  fit  up  and  stock  a  small  grocery  store  down  on  Cherry  street 

Things  went  pretty  well  for  a  while.  She  made  quite  a  cozy 
home  at  the  back  of  the  store,  where  they  lived. 

Last  night  when  I  stopped  at  the  store  on  my  way  home  to 
buy  a  few  things  Mary  wanted,  I  found  the  little  woman  in  tears 
and  when  I  asked  her  what  the  trouble  was  she  handed  me  this 
letter,  explaining  that  a  hogshead  of  molasses  which  she  had  ordered 
from  a  New  York  firm  had  burst  on  its  way  and  that  the  whole- 
sale house  was  going  to  make  her  pay  for  it.  She  hadn't  told  Dick 
anything  about  it  but  just  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  New  York 
merchant  all  about  Dick  being  blind  and  her  trying  to  make  a  living 
for  him  and  his  children,  and  that  she  couldn't  possibly  pay  for 
anything  she  hadn't  had,  and  they  had  written  her  this  letter  in 
reply. 

At  Edward's  request  Jack  read  the  letter.  It  was  short, 
pointed  and  unfeeling.  The  hogshead  of  molasses  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  railroad  company  intact,  and  they  held  the  com- 
pany's receipt.  In  law,  delivery  to  a  common  carrier  was  a  de- 
livery to  the  consignee,  as  the  company  was  the  consignee's  agent. 
If  the  bill  was  not  paid  promptly  it  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  lawyer,  etc. 

Edward  smiled  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  and  said.  "That 
is  a  good  law,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  law  makers  in  our  state, 
in  the  recently  adopted  code  of  practice,  have  made  a  provision 
that  will  make  it  very  easy  to  dispose  of  this  matter, "  saying  which 
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he  called  Griggs  and  dictated  a  letter  to  the  New  York  firm  as 

follows: 

Messers  Dobson  &  Co. 

Gentlemen: — Your  communication  to  Mrs.  Richard  Green 
is  before  me  and  the  position  taken  by  you,  that  the  deliverance 
of  goods  to  a  common  carrier  is  equivalent  to  a  delivery  to  the  con 
signee  is  quite  correct,  but  happily  for  Mrs.  Green,  she  is  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  this  State  to  have  the  common  carrier  made  a  co- 
defendant  in  any  action  you  may  bring  against  her.  This  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  fight  it  out  with  the  railroad  company  if  you  so 
desire. 

Awaiting  3^ our  further  pleasure,  I  remain,  etc.,  etc. 
"I  think  this  will  settle  the  case,"  said  Edward,  "for  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  the  New  York  firm  will  think  twice  before 
proceeding  any  further." 

"I  told  the  little  woman  you  would  do  'em  up  brown,"  said 
Jack,  as  he  thanked  Edward  and  hurried  aw^ay  to  relieve  the  anx- 
iety of  Mrs.  Green. 

Edward's  surmise  was  correct  for  in  a  few  days  Jack  sent  him 
the  letter  that  Mrs.  Green  had  received  in  repty,  which  stated  that 
the  matter  had  been  brought  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  was  sorry 
that  his  subordinate  had  exacted  payment  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  gave  him  pleasure  to  state  that  they  had  shipped  her 
another  hogshead  of  molasses  which  they  trusted  would  reach  her 
all  right. 

Some  weeks  later,  Edward  meeting  Jack  Eldridge  in  a  street 
car,  inquired  how  the  Greens  were  getting  on. 

"Poorly  enough,"  said  Jack.  "You  see,  there  are  a  good 
many  poor  people  living  up  around  their  little  store,  and  that  little 
woman  somehow  could  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  to  give  them 
credit;  and,  though  they  are  well-meaning  enough,  as  a  rule,  that 
don't  pay  her  bills.  She's  known  for  some  time  that  she  couldn't 
make  a  success  of  her  undertaking,  and,  although  she's  kept  it 
from  Dick  as  long  as  she  could,  it  had  to  come  out  the  other  day, 
when  an  officer  closed  up  their  little  store  with  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment, and  the  landlord  served  a  notice  to  quit.  The  agent  of 
the  Associated  Charities  called  on  them,  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  her  neighbors,  who  had  told  him  that  she  knew  that  the  family 
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was  actually  in  want  of  food.  I  haven't  been  around  very  often 
of  late,  as,  somehow,  Dick  didn't  seem  especially  pleased  to  see 
me.  He  was  that  proud  that  he  didn't  want  me  to  find  out  how 
bally  off  they  were;  but  when  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Charities 
toll  Dick's  wife  that  her  little  children  would  have  to  be  bound 
out  to  strangers,  her  husband  sent  to  the  almshovtse,  and  she  have 
to  go  out  to  work  to  take  care  of  herself,  she  sent  for  me  to  talk 
it  over.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  sight  to  make  your  heart  ache.  There 
sat  Dick,  clasping  his  little  girl  in  his  arms  so  tightly  that  she 
looked  up  in  wonder  at  the  great  tears  that  were  stealing,  one 
after  another,  over  his  cheeks;  and  little  Tommy  marching  around 
with  his  fists  doubled  up,  saying  that  bad  man  that  made  his 
papa  cry,  hai  better  not  come  around  there  again;  and  Dick's 
wife  trying  to  chirk  him  up  by  telling  him  that  she  could  earn 
wages  enough  if  she  could  get  employ emnt  as  a  cook,  and  that 
they  shouldn't  part  with  Helen  and  Tommy  yet  awhile.  1  made 
Dick  take  twenty-five  dollars  I  had  saved  up  to  ease  'em  along  a 
little;  but  you  sea,  Ed,  I've  got  quite  a  big  family  myself,  and  I 
was  just  coming  around  to  have  a  talk  with  you  and  get  a  bit  of 
advice;  for,  somehow,  you  always  seemed  to  know  just  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

"I  intended  to  get  around  and  see  that  friend  of  yours  before 
now,"  said  Edward ;  "but  I  have  been  so  busy  of  late  that  I  didn't 
quite  manage  it,  and  if  you  will  come  around  after  me  when  you 
get  through  work  tomorrow  night,  I  will  wait  over  and  go  with 
you.  I  have  a  notion  that  your  friend  can  be  brought  cut  of  his 
predicament  by  his  own  efforts,  and  if  I  can  make  him  see  it  as 
I  do,  we  may  succeed  in  getting  him  on  his  feet  again." 

Just  then  the  car  reached  the  corner  where  Edward  expected 
to  alight,  and,  shaking  hands  with  Jack,  he  accompanied  Griggs, 
his  stenographer,  to  the  office. 

In  the  morning,  after  Edward  had  looked  over  the  mail,  he 
asked  Griggs  to  accompany  him  to  the  office  of  the  American 
where  there  was  a  job-printing  plant  in  addition  to  the  regular 
newspaper  office.  Willie  Nolan,  who  was  still  in  the  employ  of 
the  American,  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  a  call  from 
Edward,  and  when  Edward  explained  to  him  that  he  had  comje 
over  to   take  a  look  at  the  printing  business,  he  took  him  in 
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and  introduced  him  to  the  foreman  of  the  job-printing  department. 
Edward  explained  that  he  desired  to  observe  the  working  of  the 
presses  and  other  machinery  they  employed,  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  about  the  work  a  person  could  do  without  seeing. 
The  foreman  laughed  incredulously,  but  observing  that  Edward 
was  serious,  he  led  the  way  to  a  small  Golding  press  and  explained 
its  operation.  While  he  was  feeding  it  himself,  he  turned  his 
head  several  times  so  as  to  look  at  Edward  who  was  standing 
almost  back  of  him.  The  second  time  he  did  so,  Edward  inquired 
if  he  had  just  printed  something. 

'I  mean,"  he  said,  "while  you  were  looking  at  me?" 
"Why,  yes,"  said  the  foreman. 

"But  you  could  not  have  been  looking  at  what  your  hands 
were  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  look  into  my  face  where  I  am 
standing." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  foreman,  whereupon  Edward  eagerly 
requested  him  to  stop  the  press  and  let  him  feel  it  over. 

Edward  soon  discovered  for  himself  the  exact  operation  of 
printing.  His  hands  passing  over  the  little  movable  table  or  platen, 
as  it  is  called,  came  upon  three  pins  sticking  out  of  the  pad  of 
paper  which  covered  it.  Inquiring  what  they  were  for,  the  fore- 
man replied. 

"Those  are  the  gauge  pins.  When  we  have  made  the  type 
ready,  we  put  in  this  little  iron  frame  you  see  here,  which  is  called 
the  chase,  and  set  it  in  its  place  in  this  upright  part  of  the  press. 
Then  we  "make  ready"  as  we  call  it,  by  putting  sheets  of  paper 
over  the  platin,  pasting  one  over  another  until  we  have  made 
the  pad  of  sufficient  thickness;  then  we  start  up  the  press  this  way. 
Now  you  see  that  the  little  table  we  call  the  platin  is  moving 
upward,  just  as  the  cover  of  a  book  would  move  upward  if  you 
closed  it  after  placing  it  in  a  position  like  this  press;  that  is,  stand- 
ing on  its  back  with  the  cover  let  down  towards  you.  When  the 
platin  conies  in  contact  with  the  type,  an  impression  is  made  on 
the  pad,  and  we  see  by  that  just  where  that  impression  will  strike 
every  tims.  Now,  we  could  place  the  paper  that  we  wish  to 
print  in  just  the  right  position  on  this  pad  by  making  a  mark 
around  this  impression,  at  the  right  distance  from  the  printing,  so 
that  the  person  feeding  the  press  could  tell  just  where  to  place  the 
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paper  each  time  but  the  paper  would  not  stay  in  its  place,  so  we  place 
two  gauge  pins  at  the  back  and  one  at  the  left,  in  such  a  position 
that  when  the  paper  to  be  printed  comes  up  snug  against  these 
pins,  it  will  stay  there  until  the  impression  is  taken  and  it  is  taken 
away  by  the  pressman." 

While  the  foreman  was  explaining,  Edward  had  been  putting 
postal  cards  in  the  position  and  taking  them  away  himself.  Each 
time  perceiving  very  readily,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  when  the 
cards  came  up  snug  against  the  pins,  as  the  foreman  had  said. 
He  also  noticed  that  as  the  table  or  platin  moved  upwards,  when 
the  press  was  in  operation,  there  would  be  ample  warning  to 
a  person  without  sight,  when  to  take  away  his  hands.  A  certain 
click  of  the  press  readily  told  him  when  the  platin  was  once  more 
in  position  to  take  off  a  card  and  put  on  another.  He  was  so 
overjoyed  with  his  discovery  that  he  could  hardly  wait  until  the 
foreman  could  get  matters  arranged  so  that  he  could  try  feeding 
the  press  himself.  The  press  was,  of  course,  run  very  slowly  at 
first,  but  as  soon  as  his  hands  got  accustomed  to  the  motion,  he 
readily  perceived  that  a  blind  person,  with  practice,  could,  in  all 
probability,  feed  the  press  as  fast  as  any  seeing  person;  for  the 
pressman  himself  had  been  running  the  press  at  a  fast  speed,  and 
practically  feeding  without  looking  at  his  hands,  being  uncon- 
sciously guided  by  the  sense  of  touch  rather  than  by  the  sense  of 
sight. 

Edward  was  next  taken  to  the  table  where  several  girls  were 
folding  sheets  into  book  form — getting  them  ready  to  be  bound. 
It  took  him  but  a  few  moments  to  ascertain  that  a  blind  person 
could  readily  do  this  work;  for,  by  taking  hold  of  the  right  edge  of 
the  sheet  with  his  right  hand,  and  bringing  it  over  against  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  his  left  hand  so  that  he  could  ascertain  by 
the  sense  of  touch  when  the  corners  of  the  sheet  were  together, 
then  holding  the  paper  tightly  with  his  left  fingers  in  that  position, 
and  brushing  his  right  hand  back  over  the  surface,  he  found  that 
he  could  make  an  even  crease  at  the  back.  Then,  by  turning  the 
sheets  with  the  pressed  crease  towards  him,  he  could  repeat  the 
operation  as  many  times  as  was  required  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
process  of  binding. 

He  was  next  shown  the  wire  binding  machine,  or  stitcher,  as 
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it  is  called.  This  ingenious  little  machine  he  found  to  be  so  simple 
in  its  operation,  that  a  blind  person  could  become  an  expert 
binder  fully  as  quickly  as  a  person  with  sight.  It  consisted  simply 
of  a  steel  table  with  a  raised  rim  at  the  back  and  a  row  of  little 
holes  in  a  line  from  the  right  to  the  left  edge,  into  which  steel 
pins  were  fitted  at  the  right  and  left.  In  the  center,  just  reaching 
over  the  back  rim,  was  a  steel  arm,  much  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
sewing  machine.  The  pamphlet  prepared  for  binding  was  placed 
on  the    table,  with  its  back  pressed  up  against  the  raised  rim. 

If  it  was  to  be  stitched  (as  is  usual),  about  an  inch  below 
the  top,  and  the  same  distance  above  the  bottom,  the  steel  pegs 
would  be  placed  in  the  holes  in  such  a  position,  that,  by  shoving 
the  book  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  it  would  be  stopped 
just  in  the  right  position  to  receive  the  stitches  required. 

Although  the  machine  was  attached  by  a  belt^to  a  revolving 
shaft,  it  was  not  thrown  into  operation  until  the  foot  of  the  operator 
was  placed  on  a  lever;  so  that  the  whole  operation  was  simply 
placing  a  book  on  a  table ;  shoving  it  up  into  the  right  hand  corner 
formed  by  the  rim  at  the  back,  and  the  right  steel  post;  touching 
the  foot  to  the  lever  for  an  instant;  then  sliding  the  book  across 
to  the  left  hand  corner,  until  it  touched  the  left  steel  post;  then 
touching  the  lever  once  more  with  the  foot,  and  tbe^book  was  bound 
ready  for  the  trimmer. 

The  foreman,  so  skeptical  at  first,  readily  admitted  all  of  Ed- 
ward's claims;  but  said  that,  of  couse,  sight  would  be  required  to 
make  ready  and  oversee  this  work  if  it  was  to  be  attempted  by 
blind  people.  This  was  readily  conceded,  and  Edward  after  thank- 
ing the  foreman,  for  his  courtesy,  rejoined  Willie  Nolan  in  the 
reporters  room. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Willie,  "while  you  were  in  the  press 
room,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  blind  readily  learn  to 
play  upon  the  piano  and  operate  typewriters,  I  don't  see  why 
they  couldn't  manipulate  the  keyboard  of  our  Simplex  type-setting 
machine."  And  upon  Edward's  request,  he  was  shown  into  the 
composing  room,  where  the  Unitype  Company's  compact  little 
machine  was  being  operated  by  two  young  ladies. 

When  Edward  examined  this  machine,  he  said,  "I  see  but 
one  difficulty  here  in  the  way  of  a  blind  person's  being  an  expert 
type  setter." 
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"And  what  is  that,"  said  Willie. 

"Reading  his  copy." 

"But  couldn't  the  person  who  does  the  justifying  do  that  for 
him,  leaving  him  free  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  operation 
of  the  keyboard?" 

"Capital — just  the  thing." 

Edward's  enthusiasm,  when  he  left  the  office  of  The  American, 
knew  no  bounds.  He  could  hardly  wait  until  Jack  came  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Soon  after  Dick  Green,  through  the  help  of  Edward,  had  be- 
come regularly  installed  as  an  employee  in  the  job  printing  es- 
tablishment of  the  American,  he  had  been  enabled  by  great  good 
fortune  to  get  possession  once  more  of  his  old  home,  and  when 
Alice  came  to  Elmdale  Mrs.  Green  had  secured  her  as  a  boarder. 
Edward,  and  Herbert  Griggs  frequently  dropped  in  for  an  evening, 
and  at  length  the  project  of  forming  an  association  to  assist  the 
adult  blind  to  obtain  employment  was  discussed.  Inquiries  had 
been  set  on  fojt  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  adult  blind  residing  in  Elmdale,  which  brought  to 
light  the  case  of  Clarence  Wellsby,  the  young  blind  man  referred 
to  at  the  close  of  the  preceeding  chapter.  And  when  Mrs.  Green 
learned  the  facts  concerning  Clarence  Wellsby,  she  at  once  im- 
parted her  information  to  Alice. 

Clarence  Wellsby  was  the  only  support  of  his  widowed  mother, 
whose  health  had  been  undermined  by  the  shock  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  death  of  her  husband.  His  tender  solicitude  and  filial 
devotion  went  far  towards  restoring  and  reconciling  her  to  her 
great  loss.  He  took  pride  in  making  their  home  as  pleasant  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  And  his  diligence  and  painstaking  labor 
in  the  service  of  his  employer  had  been  duly  appreciated  and  he  had 
been  rapidly  advanced  until  his  income  as  a  stenographer  and 
typewriter  was  considerable.  But  little  by  little,  he  began  to  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  making  out  his  stenographic  notes.  At  first 
he  had  thought  the  fault  was  in  his  writing,  but  finally  concluded 
that  it  must  be  some  temporary  difficulty  with  his  sight.  As  he 
was  frequently  required  to  do  night  work,  which  he  found  very 
trying,  he  had  several  times  resolved  to  have  his  eyes  examined, 
but  put  it  off  from  time  to  time,  half  fearing  that  if  he  did  so,  he 
would  be  required  to  stop  his  work  at  least  for  a  time.  This  he 
felt  he  could  not  afford  to  do.  But  so  rapidly  did  the  trouble  ad- 
vance that  he  could  put  it  off  no  longer. 
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It  was  as  he  had  feared.  The  eminent  specialist  he  consulted 
had  said  that  his  eyes  must  have  complete  rest,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  the  fear  that  even  this  might  not  arrest  the  disease. 

The  physician's  fear  was  only  too  well  founded;  for  although 
Clarence  gave  up  his  position,  in  less  than  three  months  he  could 
hardly  distinguish  light.  He  had  striven  very  hard  to  keep  frcm 
his  mother  the  knowledge  of  the  awful  calamity  that  had  befallen 
him. 

When  the  income  of  her  son  was  shut  off,  Mrs.  Wellsby  urder- 
took  to  provide  for  thiir  necessities  by  her  net  die,  but  with  little 
success;  and  the  truth  began  to  foice  itself  upcn  Clarence  that  his 
mother's  strength  was  fast  giving  way  under  the  strain,  and  he 
therefore  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Elmdale  specialist, 
and  place  himself  under  the  care  and  treatment  of  men  more 
eminent     in  the  prosefsion,  thus  necessitating  a  trip  to  New  York. 

When  Clarence  Wellsby  returned  from  his  visit  to  New  York, 
he  withheld  from  his  mother  the  intelligence  that  there  was  no 
further  hope  of  his  retaining  his  sight.  He,  in  fact,  affected  to  be 
much  more  cheerful  than  he  had  been  before  going,  and  his  mother, 
who  never  even  for  a  moment  guessed  the  seriousness  of  his  trouble, 
interpreted  his  manner  as  Clarence  had  intended  she  should.  Clar- 
ence himself  decided  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Bodwin  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  hoping  that  he  might  theie  obtain  instruction 
that  would  enable  him  to  still  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  Al- 
though his  mother  endeavored  to  keep  it  from  him,  he  was  aware 
that  each  month,  as  the  rent  fell  due,  some  aiticle  of  furniture  or 
other  valuable  had  gone,  and  finally  when  the  much  prized  set  of 
old  china  that  had  been  his  mother's  wedding  gift  had  to  go,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  do  something  without  further  delay. 
He  was  sure  that  it  would  not  answer  to  let  his  mother  know  the 
worst,  for  it  was  her  hope  alone  that  was  keeping  her  from  utter 
physical  collapse. 

One  afternoon  when  a  friend  was  visiting  him  he  succeeded 
in  getting  off  a  letter  to  Dr.  Greathead,  the  principal  of  the  Bod- 
win Institute,  explaining  his  condition  fully  and  giving  particulars 
concerning  his  former  occupation,  age,  etc.  He  requested  Dr. 
Greathead  to  address  his  answer  to  the  friend  who  had  assisted 
him  in  writing  the  letter,  but  this  request  had  been  overlooked 
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by  the  latter's  amanuensis,  who,  in  obedience  to  Dr.  Greathead's 
instructions,  simply  wrote  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  Clarence's  letter 
explaining  that  as  he  was  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  he  could 
not  be  received  at  the  institution,  and  returned  his  application  to 
him,  addressing  it  to  him  personally.  The  reception  of  the  letter 
was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  His  mother  for  some 
time  had  opened  and  read  his  correspondence  to  him,  so  when  this 
letter  was  handed  in  by  the  postman  she  received  it,  opened  it,  and 
seated  herself  in  her  favorite  rocking  chair  to  read  it.  Cla^nce 
supposing  that  she  had  received  a  letter  addressed  to  herself, 
thought  nothing  strange  that  she  did  not  read  it  aloud.  When 
she  had  apparently  finished  the  letter  she  started  up  from  her 
chair  to  come  towards  him  exclaiming: 

"O,  my  boy,  my  poor  boy!" 

But  before  she  reached  him  she  fainted  and  fell  to  the  floor. 
Raising  her  in  his  arms — for  she  was  a  very  frial  and  delicate 
woman — he  carried  her  into  her  bedroom  and  placed  her  now  al- 
most lifeless  form  upon  the  bed.  And  while  he  was  engaged  in 
bathing  her  head  and  rubbing  her  hands,  he  did  not  observe  the 
entrance  of  strangers,  until  Mrs.  Green,  accompanied  by  Alice 
Brainard  came  rapidly  forward  to  assist  him  in  reviving  his 
mother.  They  had  rapped  at  the  screen  door,  but  upon  hearing 
Clarence's  exclamations  of  "  Mother,  dear  mother,  do  speak  tome" 
hastened  in  just  in  time  to  be  of  the  utmost  assistance.  Mrs.  Green 
was  not  long  in  reviving  the  fainting  woman,  who,  upon  regaining 
her  reason  exclaimed  : 

"Where  am  I?     What  has  happened?" 

Then  as  if  suddenly  recalling  what  she  had  read  in  the  letter, 
she  said. 

"  O,  I  know,  I  know!     My  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy!  " 

Clarence  was  at  her  bedside  in  a  moment,  and  taking  his 
mother  in  his  arms,  tried  to  soothe  her,  saying: 

"  Never  mind  mother  dear,  it  will  all  be  right.  Do  not  grieve. 
Here  are  friends  who  have  called  to  see  you.  " 

Clarence  then  explained  to  Mrs.  Green  and  Alice  what  had 
happened,  wheieupon  Alice,  guided  by  the  voices  of  mother  and 
son,  glided  quickly  to  the  bedside,  and  taking  one  of  Mrs.  Wcllsby's 
hands  in  hers  said: 
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"Dear  lady,  do  not  take  this  so  to  heart ;  I  am  sure  it  was  provi- 
dential that  we  should  come  this  way  at  this  very  time,  for  we  have 
good  news  for  you  and  your  son.  Look  at  me  dear  lady;  I  am 
blind  too,  yet  I  am  not  unhappy,  and  your  son  will  find  that  he 
has  not  lost  everything  by  losing  his  sight.  Our  errand  here  was 
for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  him  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
employ  himself."     Then  addressing  herself  to  Clarence  she  said: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  Mr.  Wellsby,  but  when  Mrs. 
Green  told  me  of  your  misfortune  and  I  learned  that  you  were  an 
expert  typewriter,  I  could  hardly  wait  until  I  came  to  tell  you  how 
readily  you  could  make  use  of  your  knowledge  of  tpyewriting  by 
learning  to  operate  the  Simplex  typesetting  machine.  I  am  totally 
blind,  but  this  is  my  work  every  day  and  I  am  told  that  I  give  full 
satisfaction.  So  cheer  up  dear  friends,  let  us  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  this  calamity.  " 

Alice's  words  had  the  effect  of  a  tonic  upon  both  mother  and 
son,  and  when  Clarence  asked  his  mother  if  she  felt  well  enough  to 
sit  up  in  her  chair,  she  made  an  effort  to  walk  and  was  soon  com- 
fortably seated,  listening  to  Alice  as  she  further  related  how  she 
herself  had  been  rescued  from  the  Stoneville  poorhouse  and  in- 
stalled as  machine  operator  for  the  American. 

The  effect  upon  Clarence  of  this  recital  was  almost  magical, 
and  when  Mrs.  Green  and  Alice,  after  promising  to  call  the  next 
day  and  bring  Clarence  a  plan  of  the  keyboard  for  the  Simplex,  took 
their  departure,  Clarence  was  so  jubilant  and  light-hearted  that 
his  mother  not  only  recovered  from  the  shock  that  the  letter  had 
given  her  but  appeared  to  share  the  hopefulness  and  joy  of  her  son. 
And  many  times  thereafter  Clarence  expressed  his  thankfulness 
for  what  he  considered  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  notwith- 
standing the  shock  and  pain  that  had  accompanied  the  sudden 
revelation  to  Mrs.  Wellsby  of  her  son's  real  condition. 
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TALKS     AND     TALES 


Vol.  XII  November  1906.  No.   2. 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

Perhaps  the  description  of  one  or  two  visits  to  high  Per- 
sian officials  may  interest  the  reader. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Persian  Legation  in  Lon- 
don we  had  received  letters  of  introduction,  which  we  for- 
warded to  their  address  on  our  arrival  at  Teheran.  The 
first  to  answer,  a  few  hours  after  we  had  reached  Teheran, 
was  Meftah-es-Sultaneh  (Davored),  the  highest  person  in  the 
Foreign  Office  after  the  minister,  who  in  a  most  polite  let- 
ter begged  us  to  go  to  tea  with  him  at  once.  Ke  had  just 
come  to  town  from  Tejerish,  but  would  leave  again  the  same 
evening.  Escorted  by  the  messenger,  we  at  once  drove  to 
Meftah  Palace,  outwardly,  like  other  palaces,  of  extremely 
modest  appearance,  and  entered  by  a  small  doorway  leading 
through  very  narrow  passages.     Led  by  our  guide,  we  sud- 
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denly  passed  through  a  most  quaint  court,  beautifully  clean 
and  with  a  pretty  fountain,— but  no  time  was  given  us  to 
rest  and  admire.  Again  we  entered  another  passage,  this 
time  to  emerge  into  a  most  beautiful  garden,  with  rare 
plants  and  lovely  flowers,  with  a  hugh  tank,  fountains  play- 
ing and  swans  floating  gracefully  on  the  water.  A  most  beau- 
tiful palace  in  European  architecture  of  good  tastes  faced  the 
garden. 

We  were  admitted  into  a  spacious  drawing-room,  fur- 
nished in  good  European  style,  where  Metfah-es-Sultaneh— a 
rotund  and  jovial  gentleman— greeted  us  with  effusion.  Al- 
though he  had  never  been  out  of  Persia,  he  spoke  French  with  a 
most  perfect  accent,  as  fluently  as  a  Frenchman. 

What  particularly  struck  us  in  him,  and  later,  in  many 
other  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  upper  classes  in  Persia, 
was  the  happy  mixture  of  the  utmost  charm  of  manner  with 
a  keen  business  head,  delightful  tact  and  a  no  mean  sense 
of  humor.  Meftah-es-Sultaneh,  for  instance,  spoke  most  in- 
terestingly for  over  an  hour,  and  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  what  an  excellent  foreigh  education  students 
can  receive  without  leaving  Persia.  It  is  true  that  Meftah 
is  an  exceptionally  clever  man,  who  would  make  his  mark  any- 
where; still  it  was  nevertheless  remarkable  how  well  informed 
he  was  on  matters  not  concerning  his  country. 

He  comes  from  a  good  stock.  His  father,  Meftah-el-Mulk, 
was  Minister-member  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  very  wealthy 
man,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  money  to  doing  good 
to  his  country.  Among  the  many  praise-worthy  institutions 
founded  and  entirely  supported  by  him  was  the  college  for 
orphans,  the  Dabetsane  Daneshe,  and  the  Eftetahie  School. 
The  colleges  occupy  beautiful  premises,  and  first-rate  teachers 
are  provided,  who  instruct  their  pupils  in  sensible,  useful  mat- 
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ters.  The  boys  are  well  fed  and  clothed  and  are  made  quite 
happy  in  every  way.  Meftah  told  us  that  His  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  wished  to  see  us,  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  drive  to  Tejerish  the  next  morning-  to 
the  Minister's  country  residence. 

As  early  as  five  a.  m.  the  following-  day  we  were  digging  in 
our  trunks  in  search  of  our  frock  coats,  the  only  masculine  at- 
tire in  Persia  that  is  considered  decent,  and  without  which  no 
respectable  man  likes  to  be  seen.  Then  for  the  tall  hat,  and 
with  the  temperature  no  less  than  98  degrees  in  the  shade  we 
started  in  an  open  victoria  to  drive  cine  miles  or  so  to  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Not  being  Persians  and  not  sharing  the  same  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, we  felt  rather  ridiculous  in  our  get-up,  driving  across 
the  sunny,  dusty  and  barren  country  until  we  reached  the  hills. 
We  had  to  keep  cur  feet  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  for 
when  the  sun's  rays  struck  our  patent-leather  shoes  (thermom- 
eter above  125  degrees)  the  heat  was  well  nigh  intolerable.  At 
last,  after  going  slowljr  up  hill  through  winding  lanes  enclosed 
in  mud  walls,  and  along  dry  ditches  with  desiccated  trees 
on  either  side,  we  arrived  at  Cam-pagvc  de  Tejerish,  and 
pulled  up  in  front  of  a  big  gate,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Minister. 

The  trials  of  the  long  drive  had  been  great.  With  the 
bk>ck  frock-coat  white  with  dust,  our  feet  absolutely  broiled  in 
patent-shoes,  and  the  perspiration  streaming  down  our  fore- 
heads and  cheeks,  we  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  absurdity 
of  civilized  or  semi-civilized  fashions,  and  at  the  purposeless 
suffering-  inflicted  by  them. 

There  were  a  number  of  soldiers  at  the  gate  with  clothes 
undone— they  were  practical  people— and  rusty  muskets  resting 
idle  on  a  rack. 
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"Is  Meftah-es-Sultaneh  here?''  we  inquire. 

"Yes,  he  is  waiting-  for  you,"  we  are  told,  and  a  soldier 
springs  to  his  feet.  He  hurriedly  buttoned  up  his  coat  and 
hitched  his  belt,  and  seizing- a  rifle  msde  a  military  salute  in 
the  most  approved  style. 

An  attendant  led  us  along-  a  well-shaded  avenue  to  the 
house,  and  here  we  were  ushered  into  a  room  where,  around 
tables  covered  with  green  cloth,  sat  a  great  many  officials. 
All  these  men  wore  plaited  frock-coats  of  all  tints  and  gra- 
dations of  colors  of  the  rainbow-  One  and  all  rose  and 
politely  saluted  us  before  we  sat  down. 

Through  the  passage  we  could  see  another  room  in 
which  a  number  of  other  officials,  similarly  clad  and  with 
black  astrican  caps,  were  opening  and  sorting  out  correspon' 
dence. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  hurried  exit  of  all  present— very 
much  like  a  stampede.  Up  the  avenue  a  stately,  tall  figure, 
garbed  in  a  whitish  frock-coat  over  which  a  long,  loose  brown 
coat  was  donned,  walked  slowly  and  ponderously,  with  a 
crowd  of  underlings  flitting  around— like  mosquitoes  around 
a  brilliant  light.  It  was  Mushir-ed-Doulet,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  turned  round,  now  to  one,  then  to  an- 
other official,  smiling  occasionally  and  bowing  gracefully, 
then  glancing  fiercely  at  another  and  sternly  answering  a 
third. 

It  was  rather  remarkable  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  switch  on  extreme  courteousness  and  severity,  kindli- 
ness and  contempt.  His  face  was  at  no  time  subjected  to 
very  marked  exaggerated  changes  or  grimaces,  such  as  those 
by  which  we  generally  expect  emotions  to  show  themselves 
among  ourselves,  but  the  changes  in  his  expression,  though 
slight,  were  quite  distinct  and  so  expressive  that  there  was 
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no  mistake  as  to  their  neaning.  A  soft  look  of  compassion; 
a  hard  glance  of  offended  dignity;  the  veiled  eyes  deeply 
absorbed  in  reflection;  the  sudden  sparkle  of  them  at  news 
of  success,  were  plainly  visible  on  his  features,  as  a  clerk 
approached  him  bringing  correspondence,  or  asking  his  opin- 
ion, or  reporting  on  one  or  another  matter. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  less  important  business 
was  disposed  of  in  this  fashion,  as  the  Minister  strode  up 
the  avenue  to  the  Foreign  Office  buildirg,  and  more  still 
with  two  or  three  of  the  more  important  personages  who 
escorted  him  to  his  tents  some  little  way  from  the  avenue. 

Meftah-es-Sultaheb,  who  had  disappeared  with  the  Min- 
ister, hurriedly  returned  and  requested  us  to  follow  him. 
On  a  sofa  under  a  hugh  tent  sat  Mushir-ed-Doubet,  the  Min- 
ister, who  instantly  rose  and  greeted  me  effusively  as  I  en- 
tered. He  asked  me  to  sit  on  his  right  on  the  sofa,  while 
Meftah  interpreted-  His  Excellency  only  spoke  Persian. 
Cigarettes,  cigars,  coffee  and  tea  were  immediately  brought. 

The  Minister  had  a  most  intelligent  head.  He  was  ex- 
tremely dignified  and  business-like  in  his  manner.  His  words 
were  few  and  much  to  the  point. 

Our  interview  was  a  pleasant  one  and  we  were  able  to 
learn  much  of  interest  about  the  country.  The  Minister 
seemed  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  friendly  relations  of 
Russia  and  England,  and  took  particular  care  to  avoid 
comments  on  the  more  direct  relations  between  Persia  and 
Russia. 

One  point  in  our  conversation  which  his  Excellency 
seemed  very  anxious  to  clear  up  was,  what  would  be  the 
future  of  China.  He  seemed  keenly  interested  in  learning 
whether  Russia's  or  England's  influence   had   the  supremacy 
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in  the  Heavenly  Empire,  and  whether  either  of  these  nations 
was  actually  feared  by  the  Chinese. 

"Will  the  Chinese  ever  be  able  to  fight  England  or  Rus- 
sia with  success?  Were  the  Chinese  well  armed  during  the 
war  of  1900?  If  properly  armed  and  drilled,  what  chance 
had  the  Chinese  army  of  winning  against  the  Allies?  Would 
China  be  eventually  absorbed  and  divided  into  two  or  more 
shares  by  European  powers,  or  would  she  be  maintained  as  an 
Empire?" 

Although  the  Minister  did  not  say  so  himself,  we  could  not 

help  suspecting  that  in  his  mind  the  similarity  and   probably 

parallel  future  of  China  and  Persia  afforded  ground  for  re- 
flection. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  many  ways  the  two  countries  re- 
semble one  another  politically,  although  Persia,  owing  to  her 
more  important  geographical  position,  may  have  a  first  place  in 
the  race  of  European  greed. 

The  interest  displayed  by  Persians  of  all  classes  in  the 
Chinese  war  of  1900  was  intense,  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
feeling  seemed  to  prevail  that  China  had  actually  won  the  war 
because  the  Allies  had  retreated,  leaving  the  capital  and  the 
country  in  the  hands  oi  the  Chinese. 

"More  than  in  our  actual  strength,"  said  a  Persian  offi- 
cial, "our  safety  lies  in  the  rivalry  of  Great  Britain  snd  Russia, 
between  which  we  are  wedged.  Let  those  two  nations  be  friends 
and  we  are  done  fori" 

After  our  visit  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  We  found 
them  all  extremely  interesting  and  courteous  and  well  up  in 
their  work-  But  although  talent  is  not  lacking  in  Persia 
among  the  statesmen,  the  country  itself,  as  it  is  today,  does 
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not  give  these  men  an  opportunity  of  shining-  as  brightly  as 
they  might.  The  whole  country  is  in  such  a  decayed  con- 
dition that  it  needs  a  thorough  overhauling.  Then  only  it 
might  be  converted  into  a  formidable  country.  It  possesses 
all  the  necessary  requirements  to  be  a  first-class  nation. 
Talent  in  exuberance,  physical  strength,  a  convenient  geo- 
graphical position,  a  good  climate,  considerable  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources,  are  all  to  be  found  in  Persia.  All  that 
is  wanted  at  present  is  the  development  of  the  country  on  a 
solid,  reliable  basis,  instead  of  the  insecure,  unsteady  in- 
trigues upon  which  business,  whether  political  or  commer- 
cial, is  unfortunately  carried  on  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

No  one  realizes  this  better  than  the  well-to-do  Persian, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  welcome  to  him  than  radical  re- 
form on  the  part  of  the  Shah,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
land  of  Iran  on  unshakable  foundations.  With  a  national  debt 
so  ridiculously  small  as  Persia  has  at  present,  there  is  no 
reason  why.  with  less  maladministration,  with  her  indus- 
tries pushed,  with  her  army  reorganized  and  placed  on  a 
serviceable  footing,  she  should  not  rank  as  one  of  the  first 
and  most  powerful  among  Asiatic  independent  nations. 

We  have  seen  what  young  Japan,  against  all  odds,  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years.  All  the  more  should 
a  talented  race  like  the  Persians,  situated  to  begin  with  in  a 
far  less  remote  position  than  Japan,  and  therefore  more 
favorably,  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  ways,  be  able 
to  emulate,  and  even  in  a  short  time  surpass,  the  mar- 
vellous success  attained  by  the  little  Islanders  of  the  Far 
East. 

It  is  grit  that  is  at  present  lacking  in  Persia.  The  country 
has  a  wavering  policy  that  is  extremely  injurious  to  her  inter- 
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ests.  One  cannot  fail  to  compare  her  to  a  good  old  ship  in  a 
dangerous  sea.  The  men  at  her  helm  are  perplexed  and  can- 
not quite  see  a  clear  way  of  steering-.  The  waves  run  high  and 
there  are  plenty  of  rocks  and  reefs  about.  A  black  and  gloomy 
sky  closes  the  horizon,  forecasting*  an  approaching-  cyclone. 
The  ship  is  leaking  on  all  sides,  and  the  masts  are  unsteady; 
yet  when  we  look  at  the  number  of  rocks  and  reefs  and  dangers 
which  she  has  steered  clear  through  already,  we  cannot  fail  to 
have  some  confidence  in  her  captain  and  crew.  Maybe,  if  she 
is  able  to  resist  the  fast-approaching  and  unavoidable  clash  of 
the  wind  and  sea  (figuaratively,  England  is  the  full-blown  wind, 
Russia  the  sea)— she  ma}^  yet  reach  her  destination,  swamped 
by  the  waves,  dismantled,  but  not  beyond  repair.  Her  dam- 
age, if  one  looks  at  her  with  the  eye  of  an  expert,  is  after  all  not 
so  great,  and  with  little  present  trouble  and  expense  she  will 
soon  be  as  good  as  new.  Not,  however,  if  she  is  left  to  rot  much 
longer. 

Such  is  Persia  at  present  The  time  has  come  when 
she  must  go  back  into  the  shelter  of  a  safe  harbor,  or  face 
the  storm. 

A  painful  sight  is  the  Persian  army.  With  the  exception 
of  the  good  Cossack  cavalry  regiment,  properly  fed,  dressed, 
armed  and  drilled  by  foreign  instructors  such  as  General 
Kossackowski  and  Russian  officers,  the  infantry  and  artillery 
are  a  wretched  lot.  There  is  no  exeuse  for  their  being  so 
wretched,  because  there  is  hardly  a  people  in  Asia  who  would 
make  better  soldiers  than  the  Persians  if  they  were  properly 
trained.  The  Persian  is  a  careless,  easy-going  vagabond, who 
can  live  on  next  to  nothing;  he  is  a  good  marksman,  a  splendid 
walker  and  horseman.  He  is  fond  of  killing,  and  cares  little  if 
he  is  killed— and  he  is  a  master  at  taking  cover.  These  are  all 
good  qualities  in  a  soldier,  and  if   they   were    brought  out  and 
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cultivated;  if  the  soldiers  were  punctually  paid  and  fed  and 
clothed  and  armed,  there  is  no  reason  why  Persia  should  not 
have  as  good  an  army  as  any  other  nation.  The  material 
is  there  and  is  unusually  good;  it  only  remains  to  use  it 
properly. 

We  were  most  anxious  to  see  the  troops  at  drill,  and 
asked  a  very  high  military  officer  when  we  might  see  them. 

"Vfe  do  not  drill  in  summer,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is  too 
hot!" 

"Do  you  drill  in  winter?" 

"No,  it  is  too  cold." 

"Are  the  troops  then  only  drilled  in  the  autumn  and 
spring?" 

"Sometimes.  They  are  principally  drilled  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Shah's  birthday,  so  that  they  may  look  well  on  the 
parade  before  his  Majesty." 

"They  are  only  dressed  and  shod  on  the  Shah's  birthday?'' 
we  ask. 

"Yes." 

"What  type  and  calibre  rifle  is  used  in  the  Persian  army?'' 

"Make  it  plural,  plural  as  you  can.  They  have  every  type 
under  the  sun.  But,"  added  the  high  military  official,  "we  use 
of  course  'bullet  rifles'  {fusils  a  balle)  not  'small  shot  guns!'  " 

This  "highly  technical  information''  about  finished  us  up. 

We  were  told  that  the  troops  are  nearer  their  full  comple- 
ment on  such  an  occasion  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  so 
as  to  make  a  "show"  before  his  Majesty. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  many  years  the  adult  blind  who  have  learned  and  read  raised 
characters  have  felt  the  need  of  an  up-to-date  magazine,  with  sufficient 
backing  to  insure  the  publication  of  interesting- matter  to  be  found  in  mag- 
azines published  for  the  use  of  the  seeing  world.  Through  the  munificence 
of  Mrs.  Ziegler,  the  blind  are  to  have  such  a  magazine. 

Although  this  announcement  was  made  in  *he  October  number  of 
Talks,  Tales  and  Public  Opinion,  we  did  not  then  know  that  the  tender- 
ness in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Ziegler  for  the  blind  was  inspired  by  her  son, 
who  has  been  blind  since  babyhood,  and  who  lives  at  Luzerne  Borough, 
"Wilkesbarre,  Pa.      He  is  C.  C.  Gamble,  now  a  man  of  40. 

"A  year  ago  mother  told  me  that  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing published  such  a  magazine,"  he  said  recently.  "She  felt  that  it  was 
such  a  hardship  for  the  blind  that  they  could  not  read  news,  short  sketches 
and  stories  of  current  life." 

Mr.  Gamble,  who  became  blind  when  he  was  six  weeks  old,  was 
educated  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  at  Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  New  York.  He  went  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1882  for  treatment, 
and  met  the  young  woman  he  married.  In  1886  he  went  to  Wilkesbarre 
to  live.  He  is  a  big  hearted,  happy  tempered  m^n,  who  has  befriended 
many  blind  persons. 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER   14.— Continued. 

"When  Kate  and  the  old  man  came  down  stairs  together  they  found 
Aunt  Jane  seated  where  they  had  left  her,  and  they  sat  down  and  Tom  at 
once  asked  to  see  the  letter  Kate  had  received, 

"Why,"  she  said  falteringly,  "I  have  it  tucked  away  in  my  dress. 
"Wait  a  minute  and  I  will  run  up  stairs  and  take  it  out  for  you." 

"Why,"  said  old  Tom,  rising  and  moving  toward  the  door,  "I'll  go 
out  while  you  get  it.  You  can  call  me  when  it  is  all  right, "  and  he 
went  off,  laughing  heartily  in  spite  of  the  serious  matter  they  had  in 
hand. 

"Now  Tom,"  called  his  wife,  after  Kate  had  taken  the  letter  from  its 
hiding  place,  "you  can  come  back." 

Taking  the  letter  from  Kate,  Mr.  Bond  read  through  it  twice  and 
examined  the  handwriting  with  great  care  and  then,  as  was  his  habit,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  views  and  established  his  theory  with  a  degree  of  posi- 
tiveness  that  compelled  belief  in  what  he  said. 

"Sam  Shipley  has  done  this,"  he  &aid,  "and  by  the  Lord  I'll  give 
him  a  bit  of  my  mind  when  I  see  him,  I  will;    why  the  devil  could    he  not 
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have  written  to  me,  Jane  Bond,  instead  of  writing  anonymous  letters  here 
to  Kate?  "Why  couldn't  he  write  to  me,  I  say,  and  put  his  name  to  what 
he  wrote  like  the  man  I  have  ever  thought  him  to  be?"  and  he  looked  sav- 
agely at  his  gentle  spouse  as  if  he  expected  she  would  attempt  to  defend 
Shipley  and  thus  give  him  an  excellent  chance  to  further  express  his  vio- 
lent displeasure  with  the  bookkeeper  at  Radcliffe's. 

Mrs.  Bond  gently  assured  her  irate  husband  that  she  did  not  know 
whjr  Shipley  had  acted  in  this  highly  unbecoming  manner  and  that 
so  far  as  she  could  see,  there  was  no  good  reason  for  pursuing  such  a 
course. 

"No,  you  don't  know  and  he  don't  know  nor  nooody  else  don't 
know,"  continued  Mr.  Bond,  careless  of  his  English  as  he  often 
was  when  excited.  "I'll  see  if  I  cant  show  him  better  when  I  see  him, 
for  he  might  have  killed  this  child  with  his  fool  doings." 

"Do  3rou  believe  that  this  letter  is  malicious  and  false,  sir?  Is  there 
any  truth  in  what  is  written  there?"  asked  Kate  earnestly. 

''Why,  no,  not  quite  malicious  and  not  quite  false,  Puss,"  he  re- 
plied, "we  will  get  round  to  that  when  you  are  some  better.  I'm  going 
to  New  York  in  the  morning  and  then  I  can  find  it  all  out;  how  will  that 
suit  you,  my  dear?" 

"You  know  something  that  you  are  hiding  from  me,  sir,"  said  Kate; 
"tell  me  please  the  whole  truth;  remember  I  believe  in  j'ou  and  depend 
upon  you.  You  treat  me  as  a  little  child  and  I  like  it,  oh  so  much;  but 
I  am  a  woman  and  I  must  endure  that  which  is  in  store  for  me,  if  only 
you  will  tell  me  all."  She  looked  earnestly  at  him  as  she  spoke 
and  it  was  clear  that  all  further  efforts  to  hide  the  real  truth  from  her 
were  futile. 

"Tell  her  all  you  know,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Bond  softly,  "it  is  best; 
we  must  remember  she  is  no  longer  a  child  and  now,  it  may  be,  she  will 
know  best  what  should  be  done." 

"Well,  it  might  be  worse,  Puss,  and  it  might  be  better;  but  if  I  tell 
you,  you  won't  look  at  me  again  as  you  did  up  stairs,  will  you?'' 
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She  put  her  hand  in  his  and  said  firmly,  "Never  again  if  I  can  help 
it;  not  now,  at  any  rate.      Please  tell  me  all;  I  am  quite  prepared,  sir." 

Then  he  told  her  without  reserve  all  he  really  knew;  he  told  of  the 
letter  he  had  that  morning  received  from  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  as  he  told  of 
the  downfall  of  the  brother  she  had  so  hoped  to  see  honored  and  respected 
among  men,  the  little  hand  was  not  quite  still  and  the  poor  bosom  rose 
and  fell  convulsively  and  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak  a  sob  she 
could  not  repress  broke  from  her.  She  tded  not  to  give  way,  but  it 
was  in  vain. 

"Don't  do  that  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Bond,  "let  it  out  if  you  are  a 
woman,  let  it  out;  it  will  do  jtou  good  and  there  is  Jane  ready,  go  to 
her.    She  is  good  to  go  too," 

Kate  said  not  one  word,  but  gladly,  yes  eagerly,  she  nestled  closa 
to  Aunt  Jane,  and  she  cried  to  her  heart's  content  and  she  was  far  better 
for  it  too. 

When  all  was  quiet  and  Kate  had  grown  calmer  Mr.  Bond  asked  her 
to  tell  him  just  what  she  wanted  to  do  or  what  she  desired  him  to  do  and 
she  looked  steadfastly  into  his  face  and  calmly  and  firmly  made  answer. 

"My  place  is  with  Harry  and  I  want  to  go  to  him  at  once.  I  have  a 
little  money  of  my  own  which  will  enable  us  to  live  until  Harry  can 
either  win  back  his  old  place  or  find  another  and  start  all  over  again. 
If  I  can  find  any  work  to  do  I  shall  do  it  and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
manage.  I  want  Harry  to  remain  with  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  if  possible  to 
work  back  to  his  old  position.  This  he  owes  to  us  all,  especially  to  you, 
sir,  and  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  have  him  do  this.  If  in  the  first 
moments  of  my  grief  and  weakness  I  said  words  of  reproach  to  you,  sir, 
because  you  sent  Harry  where  splendid  opportunities  offered  and  where 
trust  and  honor  might  be  had  for  the  striving,  if  in  my  poor  rebellious 
heart  I  thought,  as  I  did,  you  did  wrong  to  send  him,  forgive  me,  for  I 
was  brought  very  suddenly  face  to  face  with  this  thing,  and  I  could  not 
think,  but  believe  me  I  meant  it  not  for  long  and  I  ask  of  you  both  that 
you   remember  it  not  against  me,   for    I    am     sorry  and  ashamed  that 
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so  unjust  and  so  ungrateful  a  feeling'  should  even  have  entered  my  heart 
for  the  shortest  moment." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bond  gravel}',  "I  wonder  if  you  know  what 
these  words  are  worth  to  us.  Jane  and  I  have  tried  hard  to  serve  both 
you  and  Harry,  for  as  you  know,  my  dear,  we  have  none  of  our  own 
and  we  felt  it  a  blessing  that  you  two  came  into  our  lives.  We 
feared  when  these  unhappy  things  came  to  light  as  they  have,  you  might 
feel  that  we  had  made  a  mistake.  We  will  not  remember  that  you  even 
thought  that  way  a  single  moment,  Jane  and  I,  and  we  thank  you  for  so 
soon  telling  us  what  you  have." 

Then  they  urged  Kate  to  tell  them  freely  all  her  plans,  assuring  her 
that  they  world  heartily  co-operate  with  her  in  any  way  she  might  wish, 
and  also  telling  her  that  she  was  certainly  the  best  judge  of  what  would 
insure  her  own  happiness  and  at  the  same  time  help  her  brother.  She 
listened  respectfully  to  them  as  they  spoke  and  when  they  had  finished 
she,  after  affectionately  kissing  both  of  them,  thus  answered  them: 

"I  am  going  to  Harry  at  once  and  I  am  going  to  stay  right  with  him. 
I  shall  be  firm  in  my  efforts  to  make  him  do  right  and  I  mean  to  help  him 
all  I  can.  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Radcliffe  so  that  I  may  see  for  myself 
whether  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would  give  Harry  a  chance  to  win  his 
old  place  back  if  he  will  try." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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flUoie  of  XDhicle  Sam's  Islanb 
Jpossessions 


[We  are  indebted  to  the  generous  courtesy  of   the   National   Geographic  Magazine  for  the  use  of 
the  half-tone  engravings  in  this  article.! 


Samoa,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  at  large  by  a  disaster  to  the  warships  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  of  such  a  magnitude  that  people  wondered  a  little 
why  these  ships  were  there.  Reading  up  the  subject,  they  found  that 
German}',  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  by  the  ears  over 
territory  that  seemed  to  most  people  to  be  of  less  account  than  the 
ships  and  lives  lost  in  the  gale  which  destroyed  six  out  of  the  seven 
of  the  war  vessels  present,  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  claims  of  the 
contending  nations. 

Although  there  are  nine  islands  and  some  islets,  which  lie  north 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  whole  area  does  not  exceed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  square  miles. 

The  whale-fishing  interests  of  the  United  States  was  back  of 
Uncle  Sam's  claim,  the  successful  trade  relations  established  by  an 
enterprising  German  from  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  was  back  of  the 
claims  of  Germany,  and  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  have  her  finger 
in  every  pie,  where  a  bit  of  the  globe  was  in  dispute)  was  back  of 
her  claims.  A  rivalry  between  two  native  claimants  to  the  throne,  who 
curried     favor     first    with    one     power    then     another,  were   the  puppets 
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or  powers   with   which   each   nation  endeavored     to     justify     its    preten- 
tions. 

After  the  disaster  to  the  German  and  American  war  vessels  had 
awakened  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  the  littleness  and  in- 
significance of   the   bone  of    contention   compared  with   the   loss,  a  treaty 


Samoan  Chief 

was  patched  up,  by  which  a  judge  appointed  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
was  thereafter  to  be  an  arbitrator  of  all  differences  arising  out  of 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  three  countries,    but    as     this    arrangement 
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did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  harmonious  relations,  it  was  finally 
decided  in  1900  to  divide  up  the  islands  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  and  thus  it  happens  that  Tutulia,  Manua,  Ofu,  Olosega 
and  Rose  Island  are  possessed  by  the  United  States. 

On  April  17th,  1900,  Commander  Tilley,  of  the  United  States 
coaling  steamer  "Abarenda,"  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
eminence  just  above  the  present  coaling  station  at  Pago  Pago. 
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Samoan  Native  Canoe — Dugout. 


A  few  months  previous  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  by  armed  force  endeavoring  to  coerce  the  Samoan  natives  into 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  a  judgment  rendered  by  Chief  Justice 
Chambers,  while  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had  disregarded  that 
decision,  pronouncing  it  illegal,  and  was  vigorously  protesting  against 
every  wartlike  measure  adopted  for  its  enforcement.  Arbitration  had, 
meanwhile,    stilled   the  growing   tempest.       Tactful   diplomacy   had   dis- 
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Native  Road  in  Samoa. 


Interior  of  Samoan  Native  House 
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posed    of    every     question     effectually,    and     general    good    feeling  pre- 
vailed. 

For  some  months  after  the  flag-raising  political  changes  which 
necessarily  followed,  the  foreign  population  in  the  different  sections  was 
more  or  less  restless.      Naturally  some  of   those  who  onl}'   understood   the 


Samoan  Native  House. 


English  language  and  who  looked  for  better  business  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  gravitated  to  Pago  Pago,  greatly  astonishing  the  quiet  natives, 
who  had  never  looked  for  such  an  influx  of  foreigners.  On  the  other 
hand,  German  Samoa,  though  it  lost  a  number  of  settlers,  was  enabled  to 
replace  them  with  new  comers    from    all    portions    of    the  world — most    of 
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them  valuable  additions  to  any  community.      Under  the  TTnited  States  our 
Samoans  are  well  governed. 

In  a  rude  way  the  equality  of  man  and  woman  among  the  natives  of 
Samoa  would  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  disciples  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
The  woman  may  rise  to  any  position  of  dignity.  She  is  consulted  on  all 
matters  political,  she  is  not  a  burden  bearer,  as    is    the   case  with  women 


German  Plantation  in  Samoa. 


in  most  uncivilized  communities.  When  married,  she  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  her  husband  in  domestic  life.  If  she  and  her  husband  do  not 
find  the  relation  agreeable  to  both,  they  may  separate  without  further 
adieu  and  either  party  may  marry  again  without  shame.  The  ties  be- 
tween parent  and  child  are  easily  severed  and  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
for  children  to  be  taken  in  adoption  by  other  families.  They  are  always 
treated  kindly  and  it  is  not  uncommon   to    see  parents  willingly  acting  as 
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servants  of  their  children,  just  as  some  spirited  children  in  our  own  coun- 
try are  allowed  to  rule  their  parents. 

A  housewife  will  take  upon  herself    the    management  of  her  domestic 


affairs.  She  will  wade  the  lagoons  for  the  smaller  fish,  weave  the  maS, 
beat  the  tutuga  bark  into  the  siapo  cloth  and  cock.  She  may  become  the 
tanpou  or  head  of  the  town  or  co  nmunity,  with  a  train  of  young  girl  at- 
tendrnts.      When  she  goes  in  for  nal  state  to  call  upon  the  taupou  of  some 
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other  town  the  procession  is  headed  by  the  inevitable  orator  shouting  her 
name  and  rank  and  titles;  she  personifies  the  family  dignity  and  its 
power. 


Kava,  the  ceremonial  drink,  not  an  intoxicant,  is  produced  from  the 
root  of  a  large  pepper  bush,  and  reminds  one  in  its  use  of  the  pipe  and 
tobacco  of  the  North  American  Indian.  War  cannot  be  declared  without 
its  ceremonial  use,  nor  can  peace  be  agreed  upon    without    its   forming   a 
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part  of  the  ceremony.  It  is  served  to  guests  as  a  token  of  their  welcome 
and  a  chieftain  or  head  of  the  family  partakes  of  it  as  an  offering  of  hom- 
age and  respect.  It  does  not  create  an  appetite  for  its  continued  use  like 
alcohol  and  has  no  deleterious  effect.  It  is  the  subject  of  song  and  verse 
and  quite  a  native  literature  has  grown  up  around  it. 

With  the  exception  of  one  (Rose  Island),  the  Samoan  Islands  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin.  For  the  most  part  they  are  lofty,  and  broken  and 
rugged  in  appearance,  rising  in  some  cases  to  upwards  of  2,500  feet  in 
height,  and  covered  with^he  richest  vegetation.  The  soil,  formed  chiefly 
bj'  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich  and  the  climate  is  moist. 
The  forests,  which  include  the  bread-fruit,  the  cocoanut,  banana,  and 
palm  trees,  are  remarkably  thick.  The  orange,  lemon,  tacca  (from  which 
a  kind  of  sage  is  made),  coffee,  sweet-potatoes,  pine-apples,  yams,  nut- 
meg, wild  sugar-cane,  and  many  other  important  plants  grow  luxuri- 
ously. Cattle  and  swine  ha-'e  been  introduced  and  the  influx  of  for- 
eigners bids  fair  to  greatly  increase  the  importance  of  the  Islands  in  the 
growth  of  their  commercial  prosperity. 
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©ur  Zebby 


I  wouldn't  change  our  Teddy 

For  any  of  your  best, 
When  he's  fightin'  mountain  lions 

In  the  canyons  of  the  West, 
Or  teachin'  of  the  mothers 

How  to  raise  their  bloomin'  kids, 
Or  showin'  politicians 

How  to  set  upon  the  lids, 
Or  haulin'  off  the  Japanese 

From  poundin'  of  the  Czar, 
Or  callin'  for  the  picks  and  spades 

To  dig  in  Panama, 
Or  makin'  spellin'  easy 

When  he  takes  a  spell  of  rest — 
I  wouldn't  change  our  Teddy 

For  any  of  your  best. 

—CAPITOL   HILL. 
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flfcemones  of  lEiobt^  JPears 


By   FANNY  J.  CROSBY 

The  Story  of  Her  Life,  Every  Line  Dictated    by   Herself  to  her  Stenogra- 
pher; History  and  Incidents  of  Her  Hymns;  Her  Noted  Friend- 
ships with  our  Presidents  and  other  World- 
Famous     Leaders,    etc.,     etc. 


Fanny  Crosby  has  sung  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world.  Wherever  a  church  spire  points  heavenward,  the  name  of 
this  gifted  song  writer  is  known  and  loved. 

Though  it  is  not  given  her  to  see  the  external  forms  and  colors  of 
the  world  beautiful,  the  great  Heart  of  the  universe  seems  to  have 
swung  open  to  her  the  very  doors  of  its  secret  workshops,  its  very 
holy  of  holies  and  to  have  made  her  its  prophetess  and  interpreter 
for  the  world's  joy  and  uplifting.  The  harmonies  of  life,  the  music 
of  the  heavenlies  fall  upon  her  entranced  ear,  and  she  in  turn,  re- 
freshes the  souls  of  men  and  women  everywhere  with  the  melody. 

The  story  of  her  life,  even  apart  from  the  work  of  song  given 
her  to  do,  is  a  benediction;  from  the  beginning  of  her  blindness  with 
her  first  conscious  years,  she  caught  the  secret  of  a  happy  life.  No 
complaining  misanthrope  was  this  romping,  singing,  sunny  blind  child; 
the  sunshine  and  joy  and  quietness  of  soul  grew  with  her  growth  and 
multiplied  with  her  years:  and  now  in  the  refulgent  glory  of  the  after- 
noon of  her  more  than  fourscore  years,  it  is  given  her  in  these  pages  to 
more  than  realize  the  poets  lines, 
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"Backward,  turn  backward,  Oh  time  in  your  flight; 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  tonight." 
She   recalls   the   incidents,    scenes   and   memories   of    the   eighty-six 
years   as   though   it   were   but   yesterday;    and     in     the     simple,    natural 
style  that  marks  her  verse,    she     takes     the    reader   hand   in   hand  over 
the  life  journej-. 


FANNY   J.    CROSBY 


The"  history  and  incidents  of  her  best  hymns  such  as,  "Saved  by 
Grace,"  "ThePrint  of  the  Nails,"  "Rescue  the  Perishing,"  "Blessed 
Assurance,"  "Homeland,"  "Valley  of  Eden,"  "Meet  me  There,"  and 
many  others  of  the  more  than  six  thousand  she  has  written,  are  worth  the 
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price  of  the  book  many  times  over. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  her  reminiscences  and  the  inci- 
dents of  her  acquaintance  with  prominent  statesmen  and  leaders,  such  as 
President  Polk,  General  Scott,  Henry  Clay,  Jenny  Lind,  Horace  Greeley, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Martin  L.  Tupper,  President  Cleveland,  Colonel 
Hadley,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Sankey,  and  nearly  all  the  widely  known  relig- 
ious song  writers  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Here  are  characteristic  letters  from  Ex-President  Cleveland,  her  life- 
long friend,  from  Mr.   Sankey  and  other  well-known  names. 

Stanzas,  lines,  and  couplets  of  verse  from  her  ready  muse,  inter- 
weave the  narrative  as  do  petals  of  purple  and  gold  and  note  of  bird  and 
brook,  the  wide-spread  landscape  of  nature. 

It  is  wholly,  in  every  line,  her  own  work  dictated  to  her  amanuensis; 
and  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  reread  and  enjoyed.  No  fireside  and  no 
library  will  be  complete  without  this  beautiful  uplifting  book. 

Its  pages  are  enriched  with  half-tone  illustrations  and  with  at  least 
one  song,  music,  and  words  composed  by  herself. 

A  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  goes  to  herself,  a  larger  share  than 
is  paid  any  other  author  on  any  book  issued  for   years. 

The  beautiful  sunny  life  she  has  lived,  her  large  share  in  making  the 
world  brighter  and  better  through  her  thousands  of  songs,  entitle  her  now 
in  the  afternoon  of  her  years,  to  all  the  recompense  a  generous  public  can 
now  return  to  her  from  the  largest  possible  sale  of  this  book. 


LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND: 

"As  one  proud  to  cail  you  an  old  friend  I  desire  to  be  early  in 
congratulating  you  .  .  .  You  who  have  brought  cheer  and  comfort 
to  so  many  in  the  past,  richly  deserve  now  the  greatest  amount  of  grateful 
acknowledgement,  and  all  the  rich  recompense,  which  the  love  of  friends 
and  the  approval  of  God  can  supply." 
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LETTER  FROM  IRA  D.  SANKEY: 
"Dear  Fanny:  Co-laborer  in  the  blessed  service  of  Sacred  Song  for 
so  many  years:  I  wish  that  when  you  get  to  heaven  (as  you  mav  before  I 
will)  that  you  will  watch  for  me  at  the  pearly  gate  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city;  and  when  I  get  there  I'll  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you 
along  the  golden  street,  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  there  we'll  stand  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  and  say  to  Him:  'And  now  we  see  Thee  face  to  face,  saved 
by  Thy  matchless  grace,  and  we  are  satisfied.'  Yours  till  the  day  dawn 
and  the  shadows  flee  away.       Ira  D.  Sankey. " 


HERVEY  M.  NEWTON,  AUTHOR  OF  "BEYOND." 
"We  may  well  be  glad,  the  world  over,  that  Miss  Crosby  has  con- 
sented to  give  us  the  full  story  of  her  long  and  beautiful  life,  every 
line  of  it  prepared  only  by  herself.  Otherwise  we  should  each  have 
had  to  wait  our  journey  across  the  skies  to  the  Glory  Land,  and 
there  take  our  turn  sitting  beside  her,  to  listen  to  the  story  from  her 
lips,  instead  of  having  here  and  now  the  joy  and  uptift  of  it  all. 

"Spirit-touched  must  be  the  memory  and  annointed  the  heart  that 
in  these  pages  takes  her  delighted  readers  step  by  step  through  these 
wonderful  eighty-six  years,  luminous  with  the  glory  of  her  fellowship 
with  the  Unseen. 

"For  any  other  hand  than  hers  to  attempt  to  pick  up  here  and 
there  a  thread  of  her  career  and  call  it  her  life,  would  be  a  cruel 
wrong  to  her  and  to  us  all,  and  unsatisfactory  beyond  the  revelation 
in  thsse  pages  of  her  inner  and  outward  life,  from  her  own  heart  and 
hand." — Hervey  Newton  (Author  of  Beyond.') 


MISS  FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL, 
England's  queen  of  devotional  song,  voices  her  appreciation  of  Fanny 
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Crosby  in  the  following  lines  in  one  of  her  letters: 

"Sweet   blind   singer  over  the   sea, 

Tuneful   end   jubilant,    how   can   it  be, 

That  the   songs  of  gladness,  which  float  so  far, 

As  if  they  fell  from  an  evening  star. 

Are  the  notes  of  one  who  may  never  see 

'Visible  music'  of   flower   and   tree. 
******** 

How   can   she   sing   in   the  dark   like   this? 

What   is   her   fountain   of   light   and   bliss? 
******** 

Her  heart  can  see)  her   heart  can  see! 

Well  may  she  sing   so  joyously! 

For  the  King  Himself,  in  His  tender  grace, 

Hath  shown  her  the  brightness   of  His   face; 
******** 

Dear  blind  sister  over  the  sea! 

An  English  heart  goes  forth  to  thee. 

We  are  linked  by  a  cable  of  faith  and   song, 

Flashing  bright  sympathy  swift  along; 

One  in  the  East  and  one   in  the  West, 

Singing  for  Him  whom  our  souls  love  best." 


""*       -«M 

One  large  twelve  mo.,  illustrated  with  full-page  photographic  half 
tones;  set  in  large  type  and  printed  from  electrotype  plates  on  laid  paper; 
attractively  bound  in  silk  clolh,  ornamented,  price,  postpaid,  Si. 25.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  church  and  town.  Order  the  book;  get  our  liberal  terms 
to  agents;  gather  in  the  harvest  of  waiting  orders,  and  so  do  good  work 
and  make  money.  James  H.  Earle  and  Co.,  publishers,  178  Washington 
and  17  Devonshire  streets,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Fanny  Crosby,  756  State  street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  wishes  to  give 
those  of  her  friends  who  may  desire  to  own  her  autobiography, 
"MEMORIES  OF  EIGHTY  YEARS,"  the  benefit  of  the  special  one 
dollar  offer  she  is  making  on  all  orders  received  by  her  before  the  date  of 
publication,  December  10th,  1906,  after  which  the  book  will  only  be  sold 
at  the  regular  price  of  $1.25  per  copy,  postpaid.  When  ordering  kindly 
remit  by  P.  O.  money  order. 


We  earnestly  hope  every  reader  of  Talks,  Tales  and  Public  Opinion 
will  accept  Fanny  Crosby's  offer  to  her  friends.  As  soon  as  you  have 
read  the   above  tributes,    mail   the  $1   to  her   and   secure   her  book. 

No  other  book  purporting  to  be  the  life  of  Fanny  Crosby  is  now 
published  with  her  sanction.  —Ed.  Talks  and  Tales. 
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The  Comedy  of  a  Tragedian 


BY  ANNA  ROBESON  BROWN, 
(Author  of  "Sir  Mark,"  "The  Black  Lamb,"  "Alain  of  Halfdene,"  etc.) 


The  eminent  tragedian  was  not  given  to  the  consideration  of  his 
own  emotions.  His  life  was  filled  with  activities;  he  had  never  found 
it  lonely.  He  had  many  friends  with  whom  to  share  his  brief  leisure, 
and  many  unfortunates  on  whom  to  bestow  his  charity.  It  was  rot 
his  habit  to  spend  much  time  in  day-dreaming,  and  as  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind,  after  two  solid  hours  spent  in  his  study  chair, 
thinking,   he  smiled  to  himself. 

"At  my  age!"  he  thought,  pulling  the  gray  hair  wearily  off  his 
forehead.  Then  his  smile  faded  and  gave  way  to  the  look  which  his 
admirers  were   wont  to  call   "introspective." 

His  mind  rehearsed  once  more  the  little  scene  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  this  musing.  He  had  been  sitting  with  a  friend  in  the 
parlor  of  her  house,  and  their  talk  had  drifted  back  to  the  early  days 
of  their  acquaintanceship.  They  were  very  close  and  old  friends,  and 
had  been  so  for  twenty  years.  She  was  a  widow,  and  he  had  known  her 
during  the  life  of  her  husband,  when  she  had  been  most  unhappy.       Now 
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her  life  had  settled  into  calm:  she  bad  grown  older,  quieter;  the  passionate 
©notions  of  her  girlhood  seemed  to  have  been  left  behind,  to  be  replaced 
by  an  exquisite  sympathy  and  responsiveness.  He  had  always  appre- 
ciated these  qualities  in  her,  and  in  his  turn  he  understood  her  high-strung 
sensitive  temperament  as  no  one  else  did.  He  liked  to  talk  over  his  work 
with  her,  and  watch  her  kindling  face  and  the  alternate  flash  and  cloud- 
inj  of  her  eyes. 

It  had  been  an  established  custom  that   he  should  bring  her  his  per- 
plexities;  the  pensioners  who  appealed  to  his  kind    heart,  the    ambitious 
boys  and  girls  brought  their  Hamlets  and  Ophelias  to  his  door.      And  she 
had  never  failed  to  understand,  to  help,  to  be  his  friend. 
But  today  something  had  happened. 

They  had  spoken  of  their  earl}'  friendship.  "Do  you  remember" 
studded  the  conversation. 

"And  you  were  so  thin!"   Her  laughter  was  still  fresh. 
"And  you  were  so  fidgety,  such    a    restless   creature!"   he    retorted. 
Then  more  seriously:    "You  may  shake  your  head,  but  I  assure  you  your 
knowledge  of  me  was  nothing  then  in  comparison  to  what  it  is  now.    You 
did  not  know  me  when  I  was  young." 

•'I  know  a  very  conscientious,  serious  young  man  burning  up  with 
ambition,"  she  replied,  "but  not  so  gentle  and  unselfish  and  high- 
minded  as  my  friend  is  now." 

"Nonsense!" — but  he  dropped  his  eye-glasses  and  smiled,  well 
pleased. 

"Not  nonsense  at  all,"  she  said,  and  paused,  in  her  rapid  moving 
about  the  room,  near  the  table  to  which  his  chair  had  drawn.  Her  im- 
pulsive answer  was  like  her,  and  he  smiled  again. 

"But  what  does  it  matter?"  he  continued,  stretching  one  hand  across 
the  table  toward  her,  "for  we  certainly  have  be^n  old  friends  for  a  long 
time,  have  we  not?" 

"Old  friends "  she  repeated,  and  suddenly  laid  her  clasped  hands 
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upon  his,  and  met  his  eyes.  And  the  tragedian  was  oddly  conscious  of 
confusion.  The  action  had  been  like  her  younger  self,  the  impetuous 
self  of  twenty  years  back;  the  eyes  that  met  his  were  dilated;  he  looked 
into  the  face  across  the  table  and  remembered  how  lovely  it  had  been. 
There  was  a  strained  silence.  Then  his  eyeglasses  struck  the  edge  of  the 
table  with  a  little  distinct  sound  that  broke  the  pause;  he  drew  his  hand 
away  quietly  and  rose  to  go. 

"Was  it  possible,"  he  asked  himself  on  the  homeward  walk,  "that 
at  his  age  sentiment  was  going  to  play  any  part  in  his  life?"  The 
thought  was  unsettling  and  not  quite  pleasant.  It  was  strange  that  he 
should  have  valued  her  so  deeply  for  so  long  and  yet  never  pictured  her 
in  any  other  relation  to  him — no  nearer  than  his  closest  friend.  Was  it 
wise  to  change  this  relation  now,  in  their  last  middle  age — to  bring  in 
any  element  to  disturb  their  comradeship?     No,  it  was  not  wise. 

The  eminent  tragedian  was  very  reasonable  and  thought  the  matter 
over  very  carefully.  "We  are  past  the  sentimental  age,"  he  reflected,  not 
without  a  certain  pride.  He  told  himself  that  it  would  be  cruelty,  not 
kindness,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  friend's  life  by  any  new  ideas.  He 
must  not  be  the  power  to  introduce  an  element  of  unrest — and^he  knew  her 
temperament;  she  was  an  emotional  creature.  "No,"  he  thought,  and 
sighed,  for  he  was  not  quite  satisfied;    "we  are  tooaold." 

"And  in  case  the  mischief  was  already  done?"      This  had    been  the 
problem  which  had  absorbed  his  afternoon.    And  now  that  he  thought  he 
had  a  solution  his  face  lost  its  dreamy  look,  and^resumedjits   expressio 
of  shrewdness  with  a  lurking  humor  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  hard  for  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  put  on 
his  coat  to  go  down  to  the  theatre;  "surely  Garrick  did  harder  things, 
and  Woffington.      And  it  is  my  duty." 

Yet  this  consciousness,  strangely  enongh,  did  not  make  him 
happy. 

On  the  following  afternoon  he  walked  into  his  friend's  parlor,  hat  in 
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hand.  They  greeted  each  other  with  that  slight  tinge  of  formalit3'*which 
lasted  only  until  the  conversation  settled  into  its  true  relations.  For  the 
first  half  hour  their  talk  ran  busily  on  various  matters:  the  run  of  his 
play,  the  dinner  which  a  noted  University  was  to  give  in  honor  of  his 
Shakespearean  lectures,  and  then  came  a  pause. 

"You  remember  my  saying  yesterday  that  you  knew  comparatively 
little  of  my  youthful  days,"  he  began,  settling  himself  in  his  chair. 
"And  it  reminds  me — did  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  first  love  affair?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  eyebrows.  "No, 
certainly  not,"  was  her  prompt  reply;    "you  spared  me  that." 

"I'm  afraid  I  treated  her  rather  badly,"  he  continued,  seeing  that 
his  friend's  head  was  still  bent  over  her  sewing;  "and  lately  I  confess  I 
have  been  feeling  remorseful." 

''Men  sometimes  do  both,"  she  commented,  sewing  busily.  "I  sup- 
pose she  jilted  you?" 

He  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  rebuke.  "You  know  how  a  man 
recalls  these  things,"  he  pursued,  swinging  his  eyeglasses  to  and  fro. 
"Poor  little  woman,  I  often  find  myself  wondering  if  she  is  still  alive? 

"You  shall  hear.  It  was  a  long,  long  while  ago.  She  was  in  the 
company — a  pretty  girl  with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  knew  how  to 
make  myself  exceedingly  agreeable  in  those  days— you  needn't  laugh— 
and  I  fell  deeply  in  love  with  hes." 

She  glanced  at  him  over  her  sewing  with  a  look  of  surprise.  He  was 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  But  she  could 
not  recall  ever  having  heard  him  use  that  careless  tone  with  its  under- 
Current  of  boastfulness — it  seemed  out  of  character. 

"Of  course  she  cared  for  me,"  he  went  on;  "and  we  became  engaged 
to  be  married — I  won't  dwell  upon  this  part  of  it." 

"I  wouldn't!"  remarked  his  auditor  shortly.  She  was  conscious  of 
a  distinct  feeling  of  discomfort,  almost  irritation.  It  was  not  an  agree- 
able discovery  that  he  could  indulge    in    sentimental    confidences;  to  her 
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mind,  it  lacked  delicacy  of  feeling-. 

"We  were  too  poor  to  get  married  then,  but  there  was  the  future,  and 
we  were  happy  for  awhile.  We  wanted  to  have  a  little  home  somewhere — 
and  oh!  how  often  we  planned  and  arranged  it!  In  our  imagination  we 
knew  every  corner." 

She  twisted  in  her  chair.  A  mirror  on  the  opposite  wall  had  given 
her  a  glimpse  of  her  own  face,  and  it  hurt  her.  He  saw  and  continued 
with  encouragement  and  a  growing  pain  at  his  heart.  "I  got  an  engage- 
ment in  the  city — my  first — but  Kate  was  to  remain  with  the  company. 
You  can  picture  our  parting.  Poor  little  thing,  how  she  cried  and  clung 
to  me!  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  beginning  to  grow  a  little  bored,  and  I 
wasn't  so  sorry  as  I  appeared." 

His  friend  made  one  of  her  restless  movements  and  faced  him.  She 
could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  This  reticent,  shy  man,  with  his  formality 
and  reserve,  his  scholarly  impassiveness  and  his  imperial  dignity,  re- 
citing thus  flippantly  the  tale  of  his  youthful  conquests!  It  was  hardly 
to  be  believed!  Had  he  been  able  to  see  her  expression  clearly  he  would 
have  found,  not  the  contempt  he  was  trying  to  excite,  but  a  half-formed 
suspicion. 

"She  used  to  write  me  pitiful  little  letters  with  teardrops  on  the 
margin — and  more  of  them  than  one  could  be  expected  to  answer.  More- 
over, I  was  making  my  first  success,  and  it  absorbed  me  wholly.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  ceased  to  care  for  her,  although  I  wrote  when  I  had 
time,  and  was  always  very  kind.  At  the  end  of  my  engagements  as  luck 
would  have  it,  I  took  cold.  Tt  developed  into  pneumonia  and  I  was  very 
ill.    Of  course,  Kate  turned  up  to  nurse  me,  and  a  long  job  she  had  of  it." 

He  was  getting  so  much  interested  in  his  own  story,  and  so  absorbed 
in  presenting  it  artisticallj-,  that  he  forgot  his  listener.  His  speech  be- 
came dramatic  and  distinct. 

"And  then?"  she  urged. 

"Oh}  then,"  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the 
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gesture  caused  her  to  make  an  involuntary  movement,  "we  had  an  expla- 
nation. Of  course,  I  thanked  her  warmly  for  all  her  care — she  really 
had  saved  my  life.  Then  I  told  her  that  our  marriage  was  impossible.  I 
felt  I  had  a  career  before  me;  it  would  have  been  madness  to  hamper  my- 
self so  soon.  And  I  appealed  to  her  generosity.  She  was  generous.  I 
had  to  give  her  money  to  get  home,  for  the  silly  child  had  spent  all  hers 
on  jelly  and  beef  tea  for  me.  Poor  Kate!  I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  white 
face  as  she  said  good-by!" 

He  was  carried  away  by  the  pathos  of  the  story  and  his  own  imagi- 
nary baseness.  As  he  ended  he  covered  his  eyes  with  one  hand  and  made 
a  mute  wave  with  the  other  to  suggest  his  overcharged  feelings.  Suddenly 
his  listener  understood. 

"I  believe  he's  acting!"  was  her  inward  exclamation;  "acting  to 
me!   I  wonder  why?" 

In  the  instant  of  relief  (for  the  story  had  cut  very  deep)  she  gave  a 
hysterical  sob  that  was  half  laughter.  I've  never  been  on  the  stage," 
so  her  thoughts  ran,  "but  we'll  see  how  much  of  an  actress  I  can  be.  The 
wretch!  to  think  he  could  deceive  me— he  deserves  it!" 

He  had  heard  the  sob  and  took  it  to  mean  that  his  plot  was  a  suc- 
cess. "So  you  see,"  he  said  bitterly,  "it  isn't  strange  that  I  canno* 
forget,  for  I  see  now  that  my  conduct  was  harder  than  it  need  have  been!" 
"Hard!  You  mean  heartless  and  dishonorable!"  she  cried  hotly, 
rising  to  her  feet  as  if  she  could  contain  herself  no  longer;  "no  remorse 
can  atone  for  it!" 

"Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  all  that,  surely!"  he  urged,  quite  as  uncom- 
fortable as  if  he  deserved  the  epithets.  "And  I  would  atone  if  atonement 
were  possible!" 

"Oh,  why  did  you  tell  me?"  she  cried  in  a  voice  full  of  tears;  "and 
I  thought  you  the  soul  of  honor!  I  had  supposed  that  you  at  least— and 
when  I  know  how  a  woman  can  suffer!  I  shall  never  think  the  same  of 
you  again!" 
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"Don't  think  so  badly  of  me,"  he  pleaded.  "Believe  me,  if  there  were 
any  way  of  finding  Kate  and  making  amends  I  would  gladly  do  it  at 
whatever  cost." 

"What  did  you  tell  be  her  name  was?"  she  asked. 

''Kate  Mason — but  she  may  have  married."  His  own  duplicity  sud- 
denly filled  him  with  shame,  and  he  resumed  his  part  with  an  eflort. 
"Although  I  do  not  think  so;  I  fear  it  went  too  deep!" 

"His  very  get-you-to-a-nunnery  voice!"  she  thought. 

"I  think  you  had  better  go,"  she  said  with  dignity,  keeping  her  face 
turned  away.  So  the  eminent  tragedian  left  the  house,  wondering  why 
the  pain  he  felt  should  so  completely  obliterate  the  artistic  glow. 

A  week  later  he  saw  her  again;  she  was  cold  and  pained,  and  her 
manner  full  of  mute  reproach.  The  interview  was  strained;  he  was 
almost  glad  to  go. 

"I  have  made  inquiries,"  she  said  abruptly  as  they  moved  to  the 
door,  "and  I  have  found  Kate  Mason!" 

"What!"    He  clutched  the  door-knob,  and  stared  at  her. 

"You  see,  I  believed  in  your  remorse,"  she  said  with  quiet  gravity, 
and  so,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  she!" 

"But  it  is  impossible!" 

"Why?" 

"She — she  is  some  impostor!"  he  stammered. 

"That  is  for  you  to  decide.  I  expect  her  here  tomorrow.  Oh!  she 
longs  to  see  you — I  liked  her  letter  so  much.  You  can  meet  her  here  at 
four." 

"But — if — I  do  not  wish  to " 

He  stopped.  His  friend  turned  upon  him  a  glance  of  sweeping  dis» 
dain  and  sternness,  and  demanded: 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  lose  all  respect  for  you?" 

The  influence  of  the  tragedian's  preoccupation  was  felt  that  evening 
before  and  behind  the  curtain.      The  man  himself  was  in  a  termoil.       Do 
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what  he  would,  he  could  not  regain  his  customary  impassiveness.  Night- 
mares of  newspaper  headlines  pursued  him,  and  the  pain  which  he  suf- 
fered at  the  thought  of  his  friend's  suffering  was  greater  than  ever.  By 
the  morrow  this  pain  had  crowded  out  all  other  sensations,  and  when  he 
rang  her  door-bell  his  hand  shook  with  eagerness  to  see  her — her  and  no 
one  else. 

She  greeted  him  coldly. 

"Miss  Mason  has  not  yet  come,"  she  said,  consulting  her  watch. 
"You  came  early,  of  course." 

The  "of  course"  made  him  wince. 

"I  hope  she  will  not  be  late." 

"I  can't  see  her — don't  you  understand?"  cried  the  poor  tragedian — 
"it  was  all  a  joke— I  never  knew  any  such  person.  There  has  been  a 
mistake — it  wasn't  true!" 

His  misery  melted  her  a  trifle.  "A  joke!"  she  said  with  admirable, 
hurt  astonishment.  ""Why,  this  is  worse  and  worse!  Do  you  joke  in  this 
way  to  make  me  wretched?" 

"Oh,  no!  no!"  he  cried  as  he  put  his  arms  around  her.  "I  was  mis- 
taken— oh,  don't  3rou  see  I  love  3^ou  too  well  to  wish  to  make  j'ou  wretched!" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  laughing  eyes  and  quivering  lips. 
"You  dear  old  goose!"  she  said;  "don't  be  unhappy— there  is  no  Kate 
Mason!" 

"You  were  acting,  too?" 

"I  thought  I  would  punish  you,"  she  explained,  putting  her  head 
back  till  it  rested  against  his  shoulder,  "and  at  the  same  time  prove  my 
theory,  dear,  that  in  your  profession  the  greatest  is  no  match  for  the 
average  woman!" 
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DO    IT    NOW 


"If  you  had   a  kind  word — say  it, 
Throbbing  hearts  soon  sink  to  rest; 

If  you  owe  a    kindness — pay  it, 
Life's  sun  hurries  to  the  west. 

"Can  you  do  a  kind  deed — do  it, 
From  despair  some  soul  to  save; 

Bless  each  day  as  you  pass  through   it, 
Marching  onward  to  the  grave. 

"If  some  grand  thing  for  tomorrow; 

You  are  dreaming — do  it  now; 
From  the  future  do  not  borrow; 

Frost  soon  gathers  on  the  brow. 

"Days    for   deeds   are  few,    my  brother. 

Then,  to-day,  fulfill  your  vow; 
If  you  mean  to  help  another, 

Do  not  dream  it — do  it  now." 
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Ibumorous 

"Tommy,  who  was  Joan  of  Arc?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Noah's 
wife,"  said  Tommy,  who  is  considered  great  at  guessing. 

Architect — "Have  you  any  suggestions  for  the  study,  Mr.  Veryrich?" 
Mr.  Veryrich — "Only  that  it  must  be  brown.  Great  thinkers,  I  under- 
stand, are  generally  found  in  a  brown  study." 

Uncle  George — "You  told  us  3rou  were  laying  up  money  for  a  rainy 
day,  and  you  spent  every  cent  of  it  on  your  vacation."  Tom — That's  all 
right.      It  rained  every  day  I  was  away.'1 

"A  fine  sermon  that,''  said  Deacon  Brown,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  parson,  "a  fine  sermon,  and  welltimed,  too."  "Yes,"  answered 
Mr.  Synnek,  "it  was  certainly  welltimed.  About  half  the  congregation 
had  their  watches  out." 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  fairly  beaten  on  his  own  field  by  an  orator 
at  a  recent  political  meeting.  "Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  ship 
of  state  is  sailing  on  a  financial  volcano;  but,  trust  me,  if  we  do  not 
spare  our  blows  for  the  right,  we  shall  not  save  her  from  the  jaws  of  the 
goldbugs. " 

"I  don't  yike  you,  Aunt  Jenny,"  said  Wilbur,  after  his  aunt  had 
interfered  with  some  cherished  idea  he  had  in  mind.  "An',  if  you  don't 
let  me  alone,  I'll  save  up  my  pottet-money  and  buy  a  tapir."  "A  what?" 
asked  his  aunt.      "A  tapir,"  said  Wilber;    "an'  tapirs  they  eat  ants." 

An  Irishman,  passing  through  the  wood  in  a  lonelj'  part  of  the  coun- 
try, was  accosted  by  a  highwayman  who,  thrusting  a  revolver  in  his  face, 
said: 

"Your  money  or  your  life!" 

The  Irishman,  trembling  with  fear,  replied: 

"Take  me  loife!  Take  me  loife!  I'm  saving  me  money  for  me 
old  ag-e. " 
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The  fault  of  the  age  is  a  mad  endeavor 

To  leap  to  heights  that  were  made  to  climb; 

By  a  burst  of  strength,  or  a  thought  that  is  clever, 
We  plaD  to  outwit  and  forestall  time. 

We  scorn  to  wait  for  things  worth  having; 

We  want  high  noon  at  the  day's  dim  dawn; 
We  find  no  pleasure  in  toiling  and  saving, 

As  our  forefathers  did  in  the  good  time  gone. 

Better  the  old  slow  way  of  striving 

And  counting  small  gains  when  the  year  is  gone, 
Than  to  waste  our  forces,  all,  in  contriving. 

And  to  grasp  for  pleasure  we  have  not  won. 


ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"There  is  no  danger  that  the  American 
government  in  Hawaii  will  be  overthrown 
by  the  50,000  Japs  there,  in  the  event  of 
any  possible  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  as  was  suggested  by 
former  Minister  Hatch  in  an  interview 
in  The  Post  a  day  or  two  ago,"  said 
A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  of  Honolulu,  secretary 
and  much  of  the  time  acting  governor  of 
Hawaii,  at  the  New  Willard  last  night. 
In  both  manner  and  appearance  he  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

"The  Japs  there  have  no  arms,"  he 
continued.  "They  are  divided  among  the 
four  different  islands,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  unite  before  quick 
action  against  them  could  be  taken.  And 
besides,  in  a  fight  between  Americans 
and  Asiatics,  American  manhood,  intelli- 
gence, and  aggressiveness  would  tell. 
But  no  such  contingency  is  feared,  for 
the  Japs  are  compelled  to  attend  our 
American  schools,  and  are  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  Territory. 
They  attend  Jap  schools  from  7  until  8:30 
o'clock,  our  schools  from  9  until  2  o'clock, 
and  then  their  schools  again  from  2:30 
until  5  o'clock  every  day.  They  are 
treated  as  fairly  as  any  other  nationality. 
They  can  never  become  citizens,  because 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will 
not  permit  it,  but  they  are  more  con- 
tented than  they  would  be  in  Japan. 


"It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Hawaii  should 
be  made  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific,  be- 
cause that  ocean  will  be  the  theater  of 
our  expansion  in  commerce  during  the 
next  decade  or  two.  Fortification  is  go- 
ing on  now,  but  it  should  be  made  to 
repel  any  attack.  Along  with  our  ex- 
pansion should  come  a  larger  navy  and 
a  subsidized   merchant   marine. 

"The  aims  of  the  American  government 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  are  dif- 
ferent. In  Hawaii  the  aim  is  to  make  the 
Territory  a  part  of  this  nation  in  spirit 
and  fact.  In  the  Philippines  the  aim  Is 
to  develop  the  islands  for  the  benefit  of 
a  people  and  then  turn  it  over  to  them 
to  govern.  I  think  the  aim  of  Hawaii  is 
the  best.  As  a  man  in  San  Francisco  said 
to  me  the  other  day:  'We  ought  to  lick 
Spain  all  over  again  and  make  her  take 
back   the    Philippines.'  " 


"The  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  South 
America  opened  a  new  era  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Latin- 
America,"  said  John  Barrett,  United 
States  minister  to  Colombia,  at  the  New 
"Willard  last  evening.  Mr.  Barrett  is  here 
in  the  interests  of  new  treaties  between 
this  government  and  Colombia. 

"The  visit  meant  so  much,"  he  went  on, 
"because    Mr.    Root    was    the   first   public 
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man  of  like  prominence  to  represent  this 
country  on  a  visit  to  South  America.  We 
have  sent  men  of  lesser  note  there  before, 
but  when  we  sent  the  man  who  is  the 
next  in  authority  to  the  President  him- 
self, the  leader  of  the  American  bar,  and 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time, 
we  paid  the  Latin-American  people  a 
compliment  which  they  fully  appreciate. 
He  explained  our  attitude  toward  them 
and  laid  open  the  way  to  commercial 
affiliations  and  political  understandings 
which  we  do  not  yet  appreciate.  In  re- 
turn, Mr.  Root  learned  a  great  deal  of 
the  people  and  governments  of  South 
America  and  their  spirit,  and  the  knowl- 
edge will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  him  in 
dealing  with  those  countries  in  the  fu- 
ture. South  America  is  bound  to  be  the 
greatest  field  of  development  in  the  world 
during  the  next  generation,  and  Mr. 
Root's  visit  is  bound  to  take  away  much 
of  our  present  ignorance  of  the  countries 
there,  so  that  closer  relations  may  be  pos- 
sible." 


which  is  worth  $500,000,  and  a  spacious 
country  place  at  Mount  Macedon.  All 
these  places  are  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment— that  is,  by  the  taxpayers.  He 
is  assisted  by  six  governors,  who  are 
also  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Those 
that  govern  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria receive  $25,000  each;  those  of 
Queensland,  South  and  West  Australia 
receive  $15,000,  and  the  governor  of  the 
island  of  Tasmania  receives  $12,000. 
What  are  their  duties?  Well,  perhaps  I 
had  better  cite  the  minister  for  the 
Crown  lands,  who,  when  on  the  stand 
the  other  day  for  maladministration, 
stated  that  when  he  had  met  with  the 
governors  the  chief  function  was  drink- 
ing whisky  and  soda.  Their  serious  du- 
ties consist  in  signing  bills.  The  real 
government  is  ably  conducted  by  the 
state  and  federal  officers  of  Australia, 
though  feeling  is  stronger  for  the 
mother  country  there  than  in  England 
itself. 


Among  the  guests  at  the  New  Willard 
is  Frank  Coffee,  a  wealthy  importer  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  who  left  this  coun- 
try thirty  years  ago  and  sought  his 
fortune  in  the  then  sparsely  settled 
land. 

"The  biggest  man  in  Australia  in  the 
■way  of  position  and  one  of  the  least  in 
the  way  of  actual  duty  performed  is 
the  governor  general,  who  is  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Crown,  and  is  generally 
a  retired  officer  of  the  British  army  or 
some  one  with  similar  pull,"  said  he 
last  evening.  "He  is  a  man  of  many  per- 
quisites. He  receives  a  salary  of  $50,000 
a  year,  has  a  mansion  at  Sydney  which 
is  valued  at  $1,000,000  and  has  cost 
$90,000  for  repairs  during  the  past  five 
years,     another     house     at     Melbourne 


Count  Nabakoff,  first  secretary  of  the 
Russian  Legation  to  Switzerland,  is  at 
the  Raleigh.  He  is  on  a  pleasure  trip 
to  America,  and  will  shortly  return  to 
his  post. 

"I  have  not  been  in  Russia  since  last 
May,  but  I  am  naturally  watching  events 
there  with  great  interest,"  said  he.  "Rus- 
sia has  great  problems  to  solve.  If  I  should 
talk  all  day  or  write  several  books  I 
should  still  not  tell  all  that  might  be 
told  of  those  problems.  However,  I  will 
say  that  out  of  the  present  conditions 
will  come  a  constitutional  government. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  a  little  slow  in  ar- 
riving, but  it  will  come,  probably  before 
another  year  has  passed.  The  danger  of 
a  bloody  revolution  has  passed  and  the 
government  of  the  Romanoffs  is  not  in 
any  danger.  The  great  problem  is,  of 
course,    the    uplifting   of   the   more   than 
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luO.000,000  of  people  in  the  Russian  empire 
■who  have  not  seen  the  light  of  knowledge. 
Education  is  only  a  partial  solution;  bread 
must  be  had  for  their  mouths,  and  a 
means  of  gaining  work  for  their  handa 
to  do,  so  that  they  may  have  some  real- 
ization of  their  innate  desire  for  better 
things.  The  watchword  of  the  Russian 
government  to-day  is  evolution,  not  revo- 
lution." 


"Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  army 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  handled  the 
army  supplies  which  were  transported 
from  Camp  Embarkation,  Newport  News, 
to  Havana,"  remarked  T.  C.  Quantrell, 
superintendent  of  the  transportation  and 
corral  service  of  the  camp,  at  the  Ebbitt 
last  evening.  "The  work  was  systemat- 
ically done  and  everything  was  pulled  off 
without  a  hitch.  Great  credit  is  due 
Gen.  Wint,  commander  of  the  camp;  Maj. 
Thomas  H.  Seavens,  chief  and  depot 
quartermaster,  and  Capt.  C.  A.  Martin, 
camp  quartermaster.  They  were  on  duty 
day  and  night  and  nothing  was  left  un- 
done. All  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  mind  of  Quartermaster  General 
Humphrey. 

"During  the  existence  of  the  camt)  903 
horses  and  1,399  mules  were  received,  cost- 
ing on  an  average  of  $150  each.  The 
horses  were  intended  for  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery use,  wagon  hauling,  mounted  ar- 
tillery, and  pack  transportation.  About 
300  of  the  animals  were  lost  on  the  way, 
owing  to  the  severe  storm.  Fourteen 
■were  left  behind  because  too  sick  to 
travel.  The  camp  has  now  been  aban- 
doned and  the  remaining  horses  and  fix- 
tures will  be  sold  at  public  auction  in 
a  few  days  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
camp  is  very  auiet  now,  butT  a  month 
ago  it  was  as  busy  as  any  transportation 
camp   in  wartime." 


At  the  Ebbitt  is  Deshler  Welch,  of  New 
York,  a  well-known  theatrical  man.  He 
has  just  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
of  Europe  and  of  the  theaters  on  the  other 
side  last  evening  said:  "The  subsidized 
theaters  on  the  continent  are  splendidly 
equipped  and  furnish  extraordinary  en- 
tertainment at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
most  every  one.  The  opera  houses  in 
such  places  as  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Geneva 
are  superior  to  anything  we  possess,  ex- 
cepting the  interior  of  our  Metropolitan 
in  New  York.  Their  outward  structures 
are  imposing  and  impressive.  In  Geneva 
the  opera  house  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Paris,  and  the  productions  by  regular 
stock  companies  are  elaborate  and  ar- 
tistic. Three  nights  a  week  at  each  are 
given  to  grand  opera,  alternating  with 
high  class  drama  and  musical  comedy. 
One  of  the  most  superb  of  the  recent  op- 
eratic productions  in  Europe,  "The  Jug- 
gler of  Nortre  Dame,"  I  saw  done  as  well 
In  Geneva  as  it  was  done  in  Paris,  and 
the  best  seats  were  only  4  francs,  or  80 
cents  in  our  money. 

"In  Zurich  the  people  have  much  better 
music  and  drama,  at  half  the  price,  than 
any  city  of  similar  size  in  the  United 
States.  The  success  of  their  local  orches- 
tra in  'Tonhalle'  is  so  great  that  nearly 
all  the  seats  are  reserved  a  year  ahead. 
I  saw  'La  Traviata*  done  in  Switzerland 
more  satisfactorily  than  I  have  seen  it 
done  anywhere  'on  the  road'  in  this 
country,  and  for  2  francs,  the  price  of  an 

orchestra  seat." 


"The  next  educational  crusade  in  the 
South  will  seek  to  provide  ample  second- 
ary school  facilities,"  declared  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  at  the  Raleigh  last  evening. 
President  Alderman  came  to  Washington 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  board 
of   the   university. 
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"A  conference  to  inaugurate  such  a 
crusade,"  he  continued,  "will  be  held  at 
Charlottesville  in  a  few  days.  It  will  be 
attended  by  the  presidents  of  all  the  uni- 
versities of  the  South,  and  the  State  su- 
perintendents of  education,  who  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  pop- 
ular education  in  the  Southern  States. 
Out  of  the  conference  will  come  a  prac- 
tical plan  for  pushing  the  work  to  pro- 
vide high  schools  all  through  the  South. 
They  are  the  missing  link  in  our  South- 
ern educational  system.  We  are  rapidly 
supplying  the  demand  for  common 
schools,  and  we  have  many  universities, 
but  our  boys,  when  they  leave  the  lower 
grades  have  no  means  of  crossing  the 
bridge  to  the  university.  Hence  the  de- 
mand for  high  schools,  which  shall  in- 
clude in  their  curriculum  sufficient  tech- 
nical training  to  make  the  graduates  fill 
places  in  the  new  South. 

"The  University  of  Virginia  is,  of 
course,  interested  in  the  movement.  It  is 
growing  rapidly  and  now  has  800  stu- 
dents. It  already  has  secured  $820,000  of 
the  $1,000,000  fund,  which  it  is  seeking  and 
which  will  be  used  in  expanding  the  uni- 
versity along  all.  lines." 

"There  is  no  Mormon  question,  except  In 
the  minds  of  certain  people,"  remarked 
former  Senator  Arthur  Brown,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  at  the  Ebbitt  last  even- 
ing. The  Senator  only  served  here  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  when  Utah  was 
first  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  the  early 
90's,  but  made  many  friends.  He  is  now 
here  to  argue  a  case  before  the  United 
States    Supreme    Court. 

"The  Mormons  are  not  seeking  to  extend 
their  control  politically  or  industrially 
over  the  Western  States,"  the  Senator 
continued.  "They  are  not  trying  to  gain 
any  monopoly  of  the  products  of  those 
States.  Mormons  are  in  business  just  as 
the  people  of  any  other  religious  belief  are 
in    business.     Why    shouldn't     they      be? 


They  are  gaining  converts  wherever  they 
can,  but  they  are  not  teaching  polygamy 
to-day,  and  are  certainly  not  practicing  it. 
We  have  an  American  party  in  Utah, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
raise  an  issue  against  the  church  in  order 
to  secure  offices  for  its  leaders.  They 
now  have  a  candidate  for  Congress  who 
will  be  defeated  by  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee. The  Mormons  are  going  into  Idaho, 
too,  where  they  have  aided  in  building  up 
the  State  industrially.  They  have  obeyed 
the  laws  and  been  well  behaved.  Senator 
Fred  Dubois  is  trying  to  make  political 
capital  by  organizing  the  women  and  Dem- 
ocrats against  them,  but  I  don't  think  he 
can  save  himself  from  defeat  by  doing  so. 
"There  is  no  direct  fight  against  Sena- 
tor Smoot  in  Utah  at  this  election.  The 
fight  against  him  will  come,  if  it  comes 
at  all,  two  years  from  now.  If  he  runs 
for  the  Senate  to  succeed  himself  he  will 
be  defeated." 


Among  the  Indian  fighters  of  former 
days  is  Gen.  D.  Stuart  Gordon,  who  be- 
gan his  service  in  the  army  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  and  is  now  on  the  retired  list. 
During  President  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion, when  Gen.  Schofield  was  at  the 
War  Department,  the  general,  then  a 
colonel,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  which  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Myer,  where  it  gave  daily  drills  for  tha 
edification  of  members  of  Congress  and 
other  visitors.  He  was  in  Chicago  during 
the  strike  of  1894,  when  President  Cleve- 
land sent  troops  there  and  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Gov.  Altgeld.  Going  West 
after  his  retirement,  he  was  in  the  San 
Francisco  fire  following  the  earthquake 
there  last  April.  He  came  on  to  Washing- 
ton to  visit  some  of  his  old  friends  here 
and  last  evening  was  found  at  the  Ebbitt. 
"For  thirty-two  years  I  was  an  officer 
in  the  Second  Cavalry  in  the  old  days 
when  we  chased  Sitting  Bull  across  the 
Northwest,"    said   the   general.     "I  knew 
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Custer  and  participated  in  many  a  brush 
with  the  redskins,  for  then  they  made  a 
serious  problem,  while  to-day  they  do 
little  damage.  In  fact,  this  present 
trouble  with  the  Utes  is  probably  the  last 
that  we  shall  ever  have.  The  regulars, 
when  it  comes  to  a  fight,  will  make  short 
shrift  of  them,  because  the  Indians  are 
noc  good  enough  marksmen.  An  Indian 
will  always  train  his  gun  on  an  object 
at  long  range,  just  as  he  would  for  a 
short  distance,  with  the  result  that  at 
long  range  his  bullet  falls  too  low.  Many 
of  our  soldiers  may  be  killed  in  a  battle 
with  them,  but  they  will  be  subdued  with- 
out much  trouble." 


"I  stood  not  twenty  feet  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  when  he  made  his  second 
inaugural  address,"  said  Rev.  Edwin  S. 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  at  the  Raleigh  last  evening.  Mr. 
Chapman  Is  making  a  lecture  tour  of 
the  country  in  the  interests  of  the 
temperance  cause.  During  the  war  he 
lived  here  in  Washington  and  was 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Territories. 
He  was  also-  for  a  time  clerk  to  the 
special  committee,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  Representative  Garfield, 
which  acted  upon  the  bill  providing 
for  the  present  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  prepared  that  measure. 

"Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Chapman,  whose 
hair  is  now  as  white  as  snow,  "I  re- 
member that  eventful  day,  when  Presl- 
dend  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  very  well. 
I  remember  how  it  rained  and  how  dis- 
mal it  was,  and  how  the  sun  came 
gleaming  down  on  the  platform  when 
Mr.  Lincoln — that  grand  man,  who  was 
the  very  soul  of  kindness— mounted  it. 
I  remember  the  kindly  tones  as  he  dto- 
nounced  those  words,  'With  malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  for  all.'    He  only 


spoke  six  minutes.  And  I  remember 
how  the  crowd  called  for  Andy  John- 
son, who  was  quite  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  and  how  Lincoln  arose  and 
shook  his  head.  But  Johnson  got  for- 
ward somehow,  and  was  about  to  speak 
when  led  away  by  Senator  Doolittle,  of 
Wisconsin." 

D.  D.  Colcock,  secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Sugar  Exchange,  who  engineered 
the  fight  of  the  sugar  planters  against 
the  Philippine  tariff  last  winter,  is  at 
the  Arlington.  "It  is  more  than  likely," 
said  he  last  evening,  "that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  by  the  administration  at 
this  coming  short  session  to  urge  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff.  Whether  it  will  suc- 
ceed is  very,  very  problematical,  because 
of  the  Smoot  case  and  other  pressing 
matters.  Those  industries  in  the  country 
which  are  protected  by  the  tariff  will 
naturally  fight  revision,  because  revision 
on  one  commodity  leads  to  revision  on 
another,  and  the  very  serious  suggestion 
causes  prices  to  fall  and  prosperity  to  be 
menaced." 

At  the  Arlington  is  R.  B.  Blouin,  head 
of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  who  is  here  to  look  into  the  food 
regulations  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Wiley's  committee.  Mr.  Blouin  is  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  raising  cot- 
ton, and  has  made  repeated  investigations 
of  the  boll  weevil. 

"The  situation  in  the  South  in  regard 
to  the  boll  weevil  is  serious,"  said  Mr. 
Blouin  last  evening.  "Before  this  time  it 
has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  now  it 
is  marching  across  the  stream  invading 
Northern  Louisiana.  No  parasite  has 
been  found  to  check  it,  and  the  weevil 
remains  one  of  the  main  problems  con- 
fronting the  farmers  of  the  South.  It 
creates  incalculable  damage  every  year, 
and  its  ravages  are  extending." 
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BY  NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH  POTTER,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK, 

Attending  Physician  to  the  New  York  City  Hospital  and  to  the  French  Hos- 
pital, Consulting    Physician  to  the    New    York  State   Hos- 
pital/or the  Insane  at  Central  /slip,   Tutor 
in  Medicine,  Columbia  University. 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  supplying  the 
blind  with  another  profitable  means  of  livelihood,  massage. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  by  quoting  a  mass  of  statis- 
tics in  order  to  show  you  how  many  people  in  the  world  are  blind 
and  so  unable  to  support  themselves,  nor  do  I  intend  to  expound 
either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  massage,  but  what  I  do  wish,  is 
to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  which  has  already  been  ac- 
complished in  training  blind  masseurs,  and  to  suggest  a  few  ideas,  so 
that  some  of  you  mav  be  interested  to  help. 

I  had  planned  to  have  at  this  meeting  a  blind  man  whom  Mr. 
Hallbeck  has  been  kind  enough  to  teach  message,  so  that  he  could 
show  you  practically  how  expert  and  skillful  a  masseur  a  blind  man 
can  become,  even  after  a  comparatively  short  and  imperfect  training. 
Unfortunately,    however,    this   man  in   whom  Mr.    Hallbeck  and  I  have 
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been  interested  is  in  Canada  sick.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  results  of  teaching  massage  to  the  blind  in 
other  places  and  then  relate  the  main  facts  about  his  teaching,  and 
tell  you  how  expert  he  has  become. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  efforts  directed  toward  utilizing  blind 
people  for  giving  massage  have  naturally  been  stimulated  by  the  cus- 
tom which  has  existed  in  Japan  for  a  great  many  centuries,  of  em- 
ploying blind  masseurs.  There,  the  blind  have  enjoyed  a  special 
protection  and  indulgence  from  the  emperor.  They  have  been  exempt 
from  taxation;  they  have  formed  a  sort  of  guild.  Practically  all  the 
massage  emplo3red  in  Japan  is  given,  to  the  blind.  Most  of  them 
learn  massage  when  quite  young.  There,  a  very  complete  treatment 
is  within  the  reach  of  a  jinrikisha  man  or  common  laborer.  A  treat- 
ment costs  a  European  ten  to  twenty  sen.  The  masseurs  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  street  of  a  town  and  summoned  to  the  person's 
house,  or  their  services  secured  at  various  depots,  or  at  the  large 
hospitals  and  clinics. 

Although  this  universal  custom  of  employing  massage  by  the  blind 
in  Japan  has  existed  for  a  great  many  hundred  years,  comparatively 
few  well-organized  attempts  have  been  made  in  other  countries.  Most 
of  such  attempts  have  been  made  in  quite  recent  years  and  a  few  of  them 
have  been   reasonably  successful. 

In  Russia,  A.  v.  Goustowsky  mentions  that  at  the  time  of  writing 
(1900)  the  only  school  in  Europe  where  the  blind  were  taught  massage 
was  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  school  the  pupils  were  taught  anatomy, 
physiology  and  massage  technic. 

Dr.  v.  Nadler,  director  of  the  Alexander-Marien  Blind  Asylum 
for  Children  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  also  attempted  to  have  appropriate 
blind  pupils  taught.  He  regards  two  years  as  necessary  for  the 
study,  and  considers  it  advisable  to  teach  the  pupils  another  occupa- 
tion as  well.  Their  teacher  is  a  medical  student  who  became  blind 
while  studying  medicine,  went  to  Japan,  and  learned  massage  within 
two  years. 

Mrs.  J.  I.  Vengueroff  began  teaching  massage  to  the  blind  in  St. 
Petersburg,  May,  1903.  She  selected  a  young  girl  who  was  born  blind, 
who  learned  so  quickly^  and    became    so    adept  that  Mrs.   Vengueroff 
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was  encouraged  to  continue  her  work  with  the  blind.  At  the  time  of 
publication  of  her  article,  there  were  eleven  blind  pupils  at  the  school. 
Apparently  her  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Her  exhibition  of 
photographs  of  the  blind  pupils  at  work  evoked  considerable  interest 
last  year  at  the  Congress  in  Paris. 

"The   16th   of  May,    1903,    1   was   called     to     a     blind    patient  who 
had   a  fracture  of   an   arm.      The  plaster   being   removed,  I  began  mas- 
sage.     After   having  had   a   long  talk   with  my   patient   I   asked   myself 
if  it   were  possible  to   give  the   blind    the    possibility  of  learning  mas- 
sage,   in   order  to  make  them   able  to   help  their  fellowmen.      I   went  to 
the   Curator  of   the  Blind   Institution  and  expressed  my  intention.     Soon 
after,    a  young  girl,   Miss     B.,   came  to  me  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn   massage.        Miss   B.    was   born   blind,    but  the  difficult  task  that 
she  undertook  was  facilitated  by  the  extremely  developed  feeling  that 
she  posseses,    a  feeling  that  we     who     see     find     almost    supernatural. 
After  having  once  been  present  at  the  dissection  of  a  corpse  Miss  B.    was 
able   the  second  time  to    distinguish    the     different     organs,     the     mus- 
cles, etc.      As  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  and   the  face,  she  could  show  the 
very  smallest,  and  astonished  the  examiners  by  her  answers.      The  press 
says  of  this  case  as  follows:    'Yesterday  at  the  school  of  massage  founded 
by  Mrs.  Z.  I.  Vengueroff,  took  place  the  first  examination  of  the  pupils 
finishing  their  course  of  studies.     The  pupils  knew   anatomy  and  phys- 
iology exceedingly  well  and  skillfully  performed  the  practical  massage 
at  the  Infirmary  of   the    school.      The    inspector    especially    noticed  the 
detailed  and    judicious    answers   of   a    blind  pupil,   her  explanations  of 
anatomical  preparations,    and  her  technical  knowledge  of  massage. '      As 
to  the  technical  ability  of  this  blind  pupil,  I   always  heard  the  patients  in 
speaking  of  her  say,    'Oh,   madam,    do    not    deprive    us    of    our  blind 
angel.      They  are  not  hands,   but  the  balm  of  life.'      As  to  her  accu- 
racy and  her  interest    in    her  calling,  one  would  wish  these  qualities 
were  as    well  developed  in  thousands  of  masseurs   and  masseuses  with 
sight.      My    first    experience    having    succeeded     so    well,    I  have  now 
eleven  blind  pupils   at  my  school.      I  have  still  noticed  that  the  blind 
possess  an   astonishing  capacity  of  guessing  the  sensibility  of  the  pa- 
tients.     Having  made  different  experiments  on  a  patient  suffering  from 
neuralgia  in  the  face,  I  found  that  the  blind  pupil   after  only  three  or 
four  trials  could  soothe  the  pain.      Not    only    do    I    think,   I  am  con- 
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vinced,  that  massage  executed  by  the  blind  possessing-  so  subtle  a 
feeling  will  give  the  best  results,  and  the  pains  taken  by  their  mas- 
ters will  be  recompensed  by  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good 
deal." 

A  Monsieur  Stier,  a  blind  man,  studied  massage  in  a  private 
hospital  at  Bordeaux  for  about  a  year,  and  then  settled  in  Paris, 
practicing  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  "Association  Valentin 
Hauy  pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles. "  He  became  very  successful  and 
was  highly  recommended,  receiving  as  much  as  twenty  francs  for  a  single 
treatment. 

The  Association  Valentin  Hauy  sent  me  an  illustrated  postal  card 
showing  a  number  of  different  ways  of  employing  the  blind.  One  of  the 
illustrations  was  of  a  masseur  giving   a  massage. 

Major  J.  Matignon,  in  a  short  article,  appeals  for  interest  in  the 
subject)  and  quotes  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  Brussels. 

A  free  school  has  been  started  there  by  a  Dr.  Daniel.  At  this  school 
both  massage  and  medical  gymnastics  are  taught  to  appropriate 
blind  persons.  A  committee  of  six  gentlemen,  some  of  them  physi- 
cians, recently  examined  a  small  class  of  these  pupils  and  pronounced 
their  work  excellent. 

In  Denmark,  Dr.  Moldenhawer,  in  the  King's  Blind  Asylum  at 
Copenhagen,  has  attempted  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  has  had  somf 
success.      The  course  of  instruction  requires  about  ten  months. 

In  Austria,  a  woman  was  taught  by  Dr.  Kofranyni  in  Brunn.  After 
four  months'  instruction  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice  she  found  a 
situation  in  an  institution  and  managed  to  earn  about  four  hundred 
marks  a  year. 

In  Germany  we  find  several  isolated  attempts,  none  of  which  are  very 
striking,  except  in  Leipzig.  There,  Dr.  E.  Eggbrecht,  in  1899,  began 
instructing  the  blind  in  massage,  and  some  of  his  experiences  and 
results  are  worth  attention.  In  the  first  place  he  attempted  to  instruct 
them  both  theoretically  and  practically,  quite  as  thoroughly  as  if  they 
had  had  sight.  He  selected  twenty-four  persons,  six  women  and 
eighteen  men.  Thirteen  of  these  completed  the  course,  four  women 
and  nine  men.    In  selecting  the  pupils  he  chose  those  twenty  years  of 
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age  or  older,  who  were  energetic,  patient,  not  nervous,  and  affected 
by  no  other  difficulty,  such  as  tabes,  tumor,  weakness,  or  paralysis* 
A  pleasant  appearance  was  required  and  the  eyes  were  concealed  by 
a.  pair  of  smoked  glasses.  He  naturally  attempted  to  select  persons 
of  good  muscular  development,  with  strong  hands,  soft  fingers,  and  a 
fine  sensative  touch,  which  had  already  been  trained  and  developed 
in  some  other  occupation.  The  pupils  were  required  to  keep  their 
hands  and  nails  perfectly  clean.  They  were  first  instructed  in  the 
elementary  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  A  text-book  for  nurses 
and  masseurs  was  transposed  into  raised  type.  The  »keletal  parts 
were  explained  while  the  pupils  felt  the  bones  directly;  and  after- 
wards a  living  model,  one  of  the  class,  was  employed  to  apply  their 
knowledge.  The  muscular  system  was  studied  first  from  plaster 
models  and  then  upon  the  living  body.  The  circulation  and  heart, 
nervous  system,  joints,  and  other  parts  were  studied  from  papier  mache 
models.  After  several  months  the  pupils  were  sufficiently  trained  to 
be  able  to  undertake  practical  massage.  They  were  shown  the  various 
movements  upon  their  own  bodies  and  then  made  them  themselves  with 
the  instructor  guiding  their  hands.  He  also  had  them  give  him  mas- 
sage while  he  corrected  their  manipulations.  Active  and  passive  move- 
ments were  also  taught.  Dr.  Eggbrecht  was  struck  by  their  dexterity 
and  by  the  fine  sensitive  touch  which  they  possessed.  In  all  they 
received  about  seventy-five  hours  of  instruction  before  they  began  their 
practice  upon  real  patients.  They  then  went  daily  to  various  clinics 
and  there  massaged  surgical,  neurological,  and  gjmecological  patients. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  they  became  quite  expert  and  gave  complete 
satisfaction   to  both  patient  and  physicians. 

The  effect  of  the  massage  upon  the  blind  persons  was  excellent; 
they  stood  the  exertion  very  well,  gained  in  weight  and  strength,  and 
developed  a  great  interest  in  their  work.  The  solution  of  the  problem, 
where  and  how  the3r  were  to  obtain  regular  employment,  has  not  been 
so  easy.  The  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  having  a  blind 
masseur  connected  with  each  of  the  various  clinics,  hospitals,  gym- 
nasia, baths  and  other  institutions,  of  having  a  certain  place  in  a  town 
where  the  patients  can  come  to  the  masseur  for  his  treatment,  and  of 
having  telephone  calls  to  a  central  bureau  when  massage  at  people's 
houses  is  desired.      He  speaks  also  of  the  advisability  of  supervision  over 
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the  calls  for  the  masseuses. 

It  is  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  most  perfect^  organized  attempt 
has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  education,  and  more  especially  for  the 
subsequent  maintenance,  of  the  blind  as  masseurs.  There  have  been 
numerous  individual  attempts  recorded,  some  more  and  some  less  success- 
ful. On  the  2lst  of  May,  1901,  an  Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  in  London.  The  enterprise  has  already  successfully 
trained  a  number  of  blind  people,  just  how  many  I  have  not  learned. 
At  present  they  are  in  need  of  more  financial  help  in  order  to  secure 
a  permanent  central  bureau,  where  the  blind  messeurs  may  practice 
their  treatments,  where  some  of  them  may  reside,  and  where  calls  for 
their  services  may  be  received  and  responded  to.  Dr.  J.  Fletcher  Lit- 
tle, who  has  personally  superintended  their  teaching,  informs  me  by 
letter  that  almost  all  the  women  whom  he  has  taught  have  done  well.  In 
Vol.  2,  No.  6,  of  The  Blind,  April  20,  1904,  Dr.  Little  published  an  article 
embodying  his  experience.  He  says  the  Institute  needs  more  financial 
help,  and  appeals  for  special  interest  in  individual  masseurs  by  groups  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  that  they  may  obtain  more  regular  emplo3'ment. 
He  regards  a  three  or  six  months'  course  long  enough  to  fit  them 
for  this  occupation,  and  considers  them  then  capable  of  competing  with 
those  who  see. 

Turning  now  to  America  we  find  that  in  Boston  there  are  two  blind 
women  who  have  been  successful  in  their  efforts  at  massage.  One  of 
them  is  not  entirely  blind;  the  other,  Miss  S.,  lost  her  eyesight  at  the 
age  of  ten.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty  she  resided  at  the  Perkins 
Institute,  where  she  was  thoroughl}*-  well  grounded  in  elementary  science, 
anatomy  and  physiology.  She  paid  sixty  dollars  for  twent}r  lessons  in 
massage  (with  seeing  pupils)  and  also  took  a  course  in  regulation  gym- 
nastics and  another  in  medical  gymnastics.  She  subsequently  instructed 
nurses  in  massage  at  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital.  Dr.  Page,  the  super- 
intendent, speaks  of  her  work  in  the  highest  terms.  She  has  worked  for 
several  years  twice  a  week  at  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  under  Dr.  James  M.  Jackson.  She  now  gives 
corrective  gymnastic  instruction  at  the  Perkins  Iustitute  three  mornings  a 
week  and  finds  that  she  can  give,  without  over  fatigue,  from  three  to  five 
treatments  a  day  to  patients  at  their  homes,  receiving  two  dollars  per 
treatment.      She  works  about  eight  months  a  year,  and   says   that  she  is 
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stronger  than  when  she  began.  She  thinks  that  people  at  first  are  apt 
to  be  rather  prejudiced  against  the  blind,  but  that  later  on  they  seern  to 
overcome  this  prejudice.  She  thinks  the  general  training  is  very  impor- 
tant and  that  it  is  better  for  the  blind  to  be  trained  in  classes  with  seeing 
pupils.  Miss  S.  is,  of  course,  a  remarkably  bright  woman  and  would 
have  succeeded  in  any  work  which  she  undertook. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  informs  me  that  eignt  of  his 
pupils  have  been  trained  in  massage  either  at  the  Polyclinic  or  at  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  I  wrote  to  the  pupils  and  obtained 
replies  from  seven  of  them. 

E.  L.  C,  twenty-five  years  old,  blind  at  eight,  from  an  injury. 
Entered  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind  at  ten,  took  a  literary  course, 
piano  lessons,  and  learned  three  trades.  Spent  six  months  at  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  began  to  practice  massage  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  May, 
1902.  Nine  tenths  of  his  work  he  does  at  patients'  houses,  and  except  for 
the  first  visit  requires  no  guide.      Is  earning  about  $100  a  month. 

H.  L.  McD.,  recovered  his  eyesight  four  months  after  finishing  his 
course  of  massage  at  the  Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital.  Is  now  a 
successful  masseur. 

G.  C.  R.,  age  twenty-six,  blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Studied 
four  months  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  settled  six 
months  ago  in  Hartford,  Conn.    Is  now  paying  about  half  of  his  expenses. 

W.  J.  N.,  age  twenty-nine.  Lost  his  eyesight  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  just  before  graduating  from  Jefferson  Medical  School.  Studied  mas- 
sage for  three  months  and  began  massage  in  Philadelphia,  February, 
1902.  Has  been  self-supporting  for  over  a  year  and  has  also  taught  mas- 
sage and  electrotherapy.      He  employs   a  boy  as  guide. 

J.  S.  Blind  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Began  to  study  massage  in 
September,  1903.  Took  three  months'  private  lessons.  Last  winter  was 
reasonably  successful.  Goes  to  patients'  houses  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  attendance. 

W.  W.  L.  Became  blind  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Studied  in  Phila- 
delphia, worked  both  in  hospital  and  outside  for  three  years  with  the  help 
of  a  friend  who  is  a  masseur.  Was  reasonably  successful  at  massage,  but 
went  into  business  and  has  been  fair^  successful  in  business. 

E.  \V.  E.      Has  a  little   vision   in  one  eye,  enough  to  get  about  com- 
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fortably.  Studied  at  the  Polyclinic  and  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia for  three  months.  Practiced  for  three  months  at  the  German  Hos- 
pital, settled  at  Williamsport,  and  did  fairly  well.  He  has  since  moved 
lo  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  own  limited  experience  is  about  as  follows:  I  applied  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  some  three  years  ago, 
in  order  to  find  the  appropriate  blind  people  to  teach.  He  suggested  my 
searching  some  of  the  charitable  blind  institutions  of  New  York  City  and 
I  did  so.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  suitable  pupil  at  a  blind  asylum 
upon  Blackwell's  Island,  and  I  then  interviewed  some  seventy  or  more 
individuals  from  a  list  of  the  blind  poor  who  receive  a  small  yearly  allow- 
ance from  the  city.  Among  these  people  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single 
person  who  was  both  willing  and,  in  my  opinion,  fitted  to  start  the  occu- 
pation. I  had  already  consulted  Mr.  Axel  C.  Hallbeck,  a  masseur  who 
has  been  very  successful  here  in  New  York,  and  in  April  of  last  year  he 
sent  me  Mr.  Arthur  Martineau,  a  French  Canadian,  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  blind  for  about  ten  years,  fairly  well  educated,  intelligent,  formerly 
a  bank-note  engraver.  After  a  week  of  preliminary  trial,  Mr.  Hallbeck 
was  convinced  that  he  could  be  taught,  and  gave  him  daily  one  or  two 
hours  in  lessons  and  practice  for  two  months,  until  the  20th  of  June,  when 
he  began  actual  practice  in  the  wards  at  the  New  York  City  Hospital 
upon  Blackwell's  Island.  I  quote  Mr.  Hallbeck's  account  of  his  instruc- 
tion: "While  teaching  him  at  my  home,  I  always  had  some  of  his  male 
relatives  present,  who  were  the  material  for  work.  At  first  I  taught  him 
general  massage  by  doing  the  manipulations  mj^self  and  having  him  put 
his  hands  on  mine.  After  he  had  mastered  the  general  massage  I  taught 
him  local  massage  for  special  purposes.  While  teaching  local  massage, 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  experienced  was  to  make  him  confine  himself  to 
the  necessary  region.  I  used  to  make  him  place  his  right  hand  as  the 
upper  limit  for  massage  and  the  left  hand  as  the  lower  limit.  We  applied 
massage  for  imaginary  cases;  for  instance:  False  anchylosis,  sprains, 
muscular  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  constipation,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  I  taught  him  anatomy  and  physiology,  at  least  the  most  necessary 
points  for  him  to  know.  I  taught  him  the  form  of  the  skeleton,  excepting 
the  inner  cranial  bones;  I  taught  him  the  construction  of  the  joints  with 
ligaments  and  cartilages,  also  about  one  hundred  muscles  and  the  princi- 
pal motor  and  sensory  nerves.      In  regard    to  physiology   I    explained  to 
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him  the  process  of  the  digestion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
function  of  the  nervous  system.  When  he  came  to  the  City  Hospital,  after 
having  practiced  with  me  one  or  two  hours  every  day,  during  two  months, 
he  commenced  real  work  and  soon  attempted  as  many  as  nine  cases  every 
day.  He  treated  patients  of  hemiplegia  contracture,  of  tabes,  of  neural- 
gia, of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  of  dyspepsia,  constipation,  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout,  sprains,  false  anchylosis,  stiff  joints, 
etc.,  in  great  varieties.  As  the  house  physicians  can  testify,  Mr.  Marti- 
neau  was  very  useful  and  successful  in  many  cases,  and  I  believe  that,  as 
an  assistant  to  a  physician  or  surgeon  and  working  according  to  their 
instructions,  Mr.  Martineau  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  masseur." 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bennett,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Medical 
Association  in  October,  1897,  brought  out  an  interesting  point  from  his 
correspondence  with  the  directors  of  a  number  of  the  blind  asylums 
throughout  America,  namely,  the  very  small  percentage  of  blind  people 
who  are  self-supporting.  The  figures  he  quotes  are  at  such  variance  that 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  read  them,  but  an  especially  suggestive 
fact  is  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  blind  women  are  able  to  support 
themselves  than  blind  men.  This  would  seem  to  add  some  importance  to 
our  idea  of  employing  them  in  massage,  because,  as  is  quite  evident  from 
the  few  instances  which  I  quote,  the  women  have  been  especially  success- 
ful. Dr.  Bennett  also  urges  the  importance  of  one  or  more  blind  masseurs 
in  all  hospitals,  dispensaries,  sanatoria,  insane  asylums,  private  retreats, 
gymnasiums,  Turkish  baths  and  the  like. 

In  what  I  have  already  quoted,  I  believe  that  I  have  covered,  or  at  least 
suggested, most  of  the  essential  points  in  the  difficulties  of  teaching  the  blind 
massage.  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  the  very  special  importance  of  a  most 
careful  selection  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  taught,  since  upon  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  will  most  intimately  depend.  This  selection  can,  of 
course,  be  made  only  by  teachers  in  blind  asj'lums,  who  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  plan  and  in  perfect  sj^mpathy  with  its  aims.  The  great 
necessity  of  a  thorough  fundamental  training,  in  order  that  the  blind  mas- 
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seurs  may  be  quite  as  intelligent  and  well  trained  as  seeing  masseurs,  is 
a  point  which  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  emphasized. 

The  compensation  which  the  blind  masseur  should  receive  for  his 
services  in  private  practice,  is  a  detail  which  I  do  not  feel  can  be  decided 
offhand.  In  any  more  or  less  nov-el  business  undertakings,  the  most 
efficient  plan  to  introduce  the  business  is  to  underbid  the  other  competi- 
tors. There  is  one  thing  to  be  considered,  and  that  is,  a  great  many 
patients  who  are  unable  to  pay  large  fees  would  employ  massage,  and  very 
gladly,  if  the  expense  were  less. 

The  necessity  for  a  guide  if  the  masseur  is  to  go  about  from  patient 
to  patient  is  also  a  detail  which  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  individual 
and  the  place  where  he  was  located,  as  you  may  well  judge  from  the 
examples  which  I  have  quoted.  My  own  idea  of  the  special  utility  of  the 
blind  as  masseurs  is,  however,  that  they  should  be  emploj^ed  largely  in 
stationary  places,  such  as  clinics,  hospitals,  bath  resorts,  gymnasiums, 
sanatoria  and  the  like.  There,  at  least,  they  are  quite  as  independent  of 
locomotion  as  the  seeing  masseurs. 

No  doubt,  as  Miss  S.,  of  Boston,  writes,  nervous  people,  the  class  of 
patients  who  are  especial^7  apt  to  require  massage,  might  feel  a  certain 
repugnance  to  employing  blind  people,  and  might  quite  naturally  be  made 
more  nervous  than  before  the  treatment.  You  will  note,  however,  that 
Miss  S.  mentions  that  this  difficulty  usually  vanished  after  the  first  visit. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  point  upon  which  custom  would  undoubtedly  alter 
most  prejudices. 

In  one  country,  Japan,  the  blind  have  a  practical  monopoly  over 
massage.  There,  massage  is  cheap  and  within  the  means  of  all  classes. 
The  blind  are  protected  by  the  government,  self-supporting,  and  contented 
with  their  lot.      This  conbition  has  persisted  for  centuries. 

In  four  countries,  Russia,  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany,  we 
have  read  of  well  organized  and  reasonably  successful  attempts  to  teach 
selected  blind  people  massage. 

Here  in  America,  the  only  definite  series  of  attempts  in  this  direction 
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which  I  have  been  able  to  learn  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Allen;  but  there 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  very  strong  reason  for  expecting  renewed  and  more 
persistent  efforts.  I  am  presenting  this  communication  to  the  New  York 
Adademy  of  Medicine  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  report,  in  the 
hope  that  further  information  and  assistance  may  be  forthcoming;  in  the 
hope  that  a  well  planned  scheme  may  be  devised  for  providing  suitable 
blind  people  with  instruction  in  massage  and  for  furnishing  a  practical 
organization,  so  that  they  may  obtain  continuous  employment  after  they 
have  learned;  in  the  hope  that  you,  the  physicians  to  the  various  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries,  sanatoria  and  homes  in  New  York,  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  problem  to  find  places  in  some  of  these  institutions  for 
blind  masseurs  to  work  and  prove  their  efficiency,  and  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  directors  or  superintendents  of  blind  asylums  may  see  this 
communication  and  select  appropriate  blind  people  for  instruction. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  expressing  an}'  personal  views  as  to 
the  selection  of  appropriate  candidates  for  such  instruction,  because  it 
has  seemed  to  me  the  few  hints  which  I  have  incorporated  from  England 
and  Germany  are  much  more  suggestive  than  any  I  might  make  myself. 
In  closing  let  me  tell  you  how  thoroughly  appreciated  by  patients  with 
the  chronic  ailments  at  the  New  York  Hospital  were  the  services  of  this 
blind  masseur  whom  Mr.  Hallbeck  was  kind  enough  to  teach  for  me,  and 
how  keenly  many  of  them  missed  his  services  when  he  left  the  institution. 
You  are  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  massage  in  such  ailments 
to  warrant  me  in  emphasizing  its  utility.  I  only  wish  to  beg  of  you  to 
give  this  matter  your  attention  and  your  co-operation  whenever  in  the 
future  an  opportunity  occurs  to  further  its  accomplishment,  and  so  gain 
the  satisfaction  of  having  aided  some  poor  blind  person  to  become  an 
active,  useful,  interested,  occupied  and,  best  of  all,  independent  indi- 
vidual. 


Mr.  E.  W.  E.  referred  to  as  one    of    the    pupils  of   the  Philadelphia 
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Institute  who  studied  massage  at  the  Polyclinic  and  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia  and  who  practiced  three  months  at  the  German  Hos- 
pital and  afterwards  in  Williamsport,  is  now,  and  for  the  past  year  has 
been,  connected  with  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  this  Institution  earnestly  desires  the  co-operation 
of  physicians  of  this  city  to  the  end  that,  through  its  agency,  suitable 
blind  persons  may  find  employment  in  the  practice  of  massage. 


fj'Vi 


How  The  Visiting-Card  Came  To  Be. 

BY   MRS.    VAN  KOERT    SCHUYLER 

The  use  of  visiting-cards  dates  back  to  quite  an  antiquity.  For- 
merly the  porter  at  the  lodge  or  door  of  great  houses  kept  a  visitors' 
book,  in  which  he  scrawled  his  idea  of  the  names  of  those  who  called 
upon  the  master  and  his  family,  and  to  whose  inspection  it  was  sub- 
mitted from  time    to   time. 

One  fine  gentleman f  a  scion  of  the  nobility  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  was  shocked  to  find  that  his  porter  kept  so  poor  a  reg- 
ister of  the  names  of  those  who  had  called  upon  him.  The  names, 
badly  written  with  sputtering  pen  and  pale  or  muddy  ink,  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  writing  his  own  name  upon  slips  of  paper  or  bits 
of  cardboard  in  advance  of  calling  upon  his  neighbors  lest  his  name 
should  fare  as  badly  at  the  hands  of  their  porters.  This  custom  soon 
became  general^  established. 

In  China  cards  have  been  in  use  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
rank  of  the  caller  is  denoted  by  the  size  of  the  card.  Thus  the  visit- 
ing-card of  a  high  madarin  would  be  an  immense  roll  of  paper,  neatly 
tied   with   red. 

In  France  they  began  to  engrave  the  name  and  surround  it  with 
allegorical  designs,  while  hearts  in  flame,  doves,  quivers  of  arrows, 
and  Hymen's  torches   were  the  favorite  ornaments  during  the  period  of 
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the  three  later  Louis.  TTnder  the  Empire  the  Imperial  eagle  spread  its 
wings  just  above  the  name  on  the  cards  of  the  fashionable,  and  at 
the  Restoration  these  were  diapered  with  fleur-de-lis  and  tinted  in 
different  shades.  They  were  made  with  a  sheen  to  imitate  silk,  and 
enameled  to  represent  porcelain.  About  1835  it  was  a  novelty  to  bor- 
der the  cards  with  lace  paper,  the  centre  of  some  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  a  landscape  in  water-color  or  sepia,  the  name  of  the  person  in- 
scribed upon  the  stone  or  some  unconspicuous  place. 

Then  the  plain  card  came  into  vogue.  At  one  time  enormous  visiting- 
cards,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  name  was  inscribed  in  microscopic 
letters,  were  the  correct  kind.  Later  came  the  medium-sized  card  and 
the  name  in  bold,  large  letters,  and  next  followed  the  fashion  of  engraving 
the  facsimile  of  the  owner's  signature. 


The  "P.  P.  C."  card  is  the  only  survival  of  a  passing  fashion  dur- 
ing which  cards  were  printed  with  those  letters  in  one  corner,  the  others 
with  "P.  R."  (partie-remise— a.  function  deferred),  "P.  C."  (pour  condo- 
leance—a.  card  of  condolence),  "N.  P."  (n'oubliezpas—do  not  forget), 
which  were  intended  to  convey  the  object  of  one's  visit  to  the  person  whom 
one  did  not  find  at  home. 

Certain  little  eccentricities  followed  in  the  custom  of  leaving  cards, 
some  of  which  we  all  can  remember.  If  a  caller  did  not  find  the  friend 
whom  he  wished  to  see  he  would  turn  down  one  corner  of  his  card  to  indi- 
cate that  a  personal  visit  had  been  made.  This  began  to  be  regarded  as 
commonplace  by  certain  persons  who  aspired  to  set  and  change  the  fash- 
ion, and  the  cards  were  next  folded  down  the  whole  breadth  to  express 
regret  or  disappointment  at  missing  the  pleasure  of  an  interview. 

The  cards  of  the  young  men  of  New  York  about  1845  were  highly 
glazed,  the  name  in  infinitesimal  characters.  A  few  years  later  the  card 
of  "John  T.  Brown"  would  read  "J.  Townsend  Brown,"  and  at  present 
"Mr.  John  Townsend  Brown"  would  be  "the  proper  thing." 

In  France  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for  every  one  to  send  cards  by 
post  on  New  Year's  day  to  one's  entire  acquaintance.  This  answers 
for  the  year,  and  the  recipients  are  assured  that  their  acquaintance  is 
desired,  and  the  "pasteboard  war"  ushers  in  social  "peace  and  good 
will." 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famuos  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


Our  best  way  to  go  to  Arabia  will  be  to  return  to  India  and 
take  one  of  the  steamships  that  sail  weekly  from  Bombay  to 
Aden.  Aden  is  the  chief  sea-port  of  Arabia.  The  ships  going 
from  Europe  to  India,  Australia,  and  China  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Oanal  take  on  coal  at  Aden  and  the  great  steamers  which  carry 
tea  and  other  things  from  Asia  to  Europe  also  stop  at  this  port. 
The  different  tribes  of  Southern  Arabia  come  to  Aden  to  trade 
and  from  Aden  are  shipped  much  of  the  famed  Mocha  coffee, 
ostrich  feathers,  fruit,  and  other  things  raised  by  the  Arabs 

It  takes  us  a  week  to  sail  from  Bombay  to  Aden.  Our  first 
slight  of  land  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  many  parts  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  There  is  no  country  which  is  less  inviting  and  more 
desolate.  Imagine  a  great  harbor  of  sea-green  water,  the  shores 
of  which  rise  almost  straight  upward  in  the  shape  of  a  bagged 
mountain  of  brown  rock  and  white  sand.    There  is  not  a  tree  or 
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blade  of  grass  to  be  seen.    All  is  gray,  brown  or  dazzling  wbite. 

,The  city  of  Aden  itself  does  not  relieve  the  picture.  Its 
houses  are  white  and  brown,  being  mostly  one-and-two-story 
buildings  made  of  sun-dried  brick  and  covered  with  plaster. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  hills  there  are  huts  of  the  same  brown 
color  as  the  rocks  themselves.  Everything  is  dusty  and  dirty,  and 
as  soon  as  we  land  the  hot,  dry  air  of  the  desert  almost  parch<  s 
our  tongues,  and  we  ask  for  a  drink. 

We  find  that  water  is  worth  money  in  Aden  and  that  every 
one  jays  for  all  he  gets.  It  rains  very  seldom,  and  often  two 
years  pass  without  a  drop  falling.  There  is  only  one  well  in  the 
city.  The  most  of  the  water  used  is  made  by  machines  which 
evaporate  sea  water,  leaving  the  salt  behind,  and  condenses  the 
steam  into  fresh  water.  Aden  is  under  the  control  of  the  British 
and  these  machines  belong  to  the  British  Government,  which  sells 
the  water  to  the  people,  aud  gives  a  certain  amount  every  day 
to  each  of  the  British  soldiers  who  are  stationed  there. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  least-known  countries  of  the  world.  It 
is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  a  line 
drawn  diagonally  across  it  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  town 
of  Maskat,  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  would  be  longer  than  the  distance 
between  Boston  and  New  Orleans. 

The  vast  territory  has  no  railroads,  no  great  rivers  and  very 
little  soil  that  is  good  for  farming.  Most  of  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia,  on  the  edge  of  which  is  Aden,  has  never  been  explored  by 
Europeans  or  Americans.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Arabia  is 
largely  made  up  of  rocky  deserts  like  that  about  Aden,  and  that 
a  great  part  of  it  is  a  vast  plateau,  more  than  half  a  mile  above 
the  sea. 

Arabia  contains  a  population  about  as  large  as  that  of  the 
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State  of  New  York.  We  find  the  people  very  fine-looking.  The 
men  are  .straight  and  fell  formed.  They  have  dark  faces,  coarse 
black  hair  and  aquiline  noses.  Here  comes  one  of  them  leading 
his  camel.  He  wears  a  long  white  cotton  gown  or  shirt,  which  is 
open  at  the  chest,  which  is  bound  around  his  waist  with  a  girdle 
of  leather.  He- has  a  goat's  hair  cloak  of  black  and  white  stripes 
thrown  over  his  shoulders  and  his  head  is  covered  with  a  bright 
yellow  silk  handkerchief  which  is  tied  on  with  a  black  band  of 
twisted  hair  about  as  big  around  as  your  linger.  This  band  is 
bound  around  his  head,  and  the  long  end  of  the  handkerchief 
hangs  down  upon-  his  shoulders.  His  ankles  and  feet  are  bare, 
though  his  feet  are  protected  from  the  hot  streets  by  sandals. 

Behind  him  conies  a  woman.  She  weais  a  gown  which  is 
open  at  the  neck  and  falls  to  her  feet.  A  piece  of  dark  bine  cloth 
covers  ktr  lit  ad  and  the  most  of  her  figure,  and  trails  on  the 
ground  behind  her.  She  does  not  wear  the  veil  which  is  common 
in  Persia,  nor  does  she  conceal  her  face  so  carefully  as  the  women 
we  saw  in  India. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia^  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes — those  who  live  in  tents,  and  those  who  dwell  in  towns 
and  villages.  The  tent  dwellers  are  generally  known  as  Bedouins. 
They  are  the  wandering  tribes  who  pick  out  the  good  pasture 
grounds,  and  upon  them  graze  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  herds 
of  camels  from  which  they  get  their  living.  They  are  a  very  bold 
race,  and  are  hostile  to  strangers.  If  we  should  attempt  to  pass 
through  Arabia  we  should  have  to  go  upon  camels,  and  in  order 
to  traivel  with  any  safety,  we  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Be- 
douin Chiefs,  or  Sheiks,  to  keep  them  from  robbing  us. 

The  Bedouin  tents  are  made  of  cloth  of  goat's  hair,  dyed 
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black.  A  tent  is  seldom  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  but  it  usual- 
ly bas  one  part  shut  off  for  tbe  women  and  children.  There  is  no 
furniture  to  speak  of.  The  cooking  is  done  over  an  open  fire, 
and  all  tbe  family  eat  with  their  fingers.  The  Bedonins  wear  lit- 
tle clothing.  The  boys  go  naked  until  they  are  thirteen,  and  the 
girls  until  they  are  seven. 

Some  of  tbe  dwellers  raise  a  little  wheat  and  barley,  but 
millet  is  their  chief  crop.  Millet  and  dates  form  the  principal 
food  of  tbe  Arabs.  Tbe  millet  is  ground  to  flour  and  made  into 
cakes.  The  dates  come  from  the  date  palm  and  it  is  eaten  by 
horses  and  camels,  as  well  as  by  tbe  people. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  wonderful  Arabian  horses,  but  in 
Arabia  camels  are  much  more  important  animals  than  horses. 
They  carry  almost  all  the  burdens,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  tbe 
Bedouins  travel  when  they  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

There  are  riding  camels  and  freight  camels.  Tbe  riding  camels 
are  tbe  more  gentle.  Some  of  thein  are  very  rapid  travelers, 
making  six  miles  an  hour,  and  keeping  up  this  pace  for  fifteen 
hours  every  day  for  a  week  at  a  time.  They  are  very  valuable  in 
passing  through  tbe  deserts  because  tbey  can  go  a  long  distance 
without  food  or  water.  A  camel  can  store  away  enough  water 
at  one  drinking  to  last  him  for  a  week. 

Tbe  best  Arabian  horses  are  produced  in  the  province  of 
Kejd,  in  central  Arabia.  Tbey  are  not  so  large  as  the  average 
American  horse,  and  we  have  many  race  horses  which  can  go 
faster  tlnsn  they  can.  Tbey  are  usually  gray  in  color,  though 
some  of  them  are  chestnut,  sorrel  or  black.  They  are  noted  for 
fbeir  beauty,  for  their  kindness,  and  for  their  endurance."  They 
are  trained  to  travel  long  distances  without  water,  and  a  good 
Arabian  horse  can  canter  for  twenty-four  hours  in  summer,  and 
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forty-eight  hours  in  winter,  without  drinking. 

The  Bedouins  think  a  great  deal  of  their  horses.  These  ani- 
mals are  brought  up  by  their  masters  almost  as  carefully  as 
though  they  were  children,  and  they  are  seldom  sold.  The  Be- 
douins ride  them  with  halters  instead  of  bridles,  guiding  them  this 
way  and  that  with  the  knee. 

The  Arabian  villages  look  more  like  dust  heaps  than  any- 
thing else.  They  are  surrounded  by  wind  walls.  The  houses  are 
seldom  of  more  than  two  stories,  and  the  majority  are  of  only 
one  story.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  are  made  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun.  Each  village  is  cut  up  by  winding,  narrow  streets,  and 
such  shops  as  it  has  are  built  about  a  market  place  where  the  peo- 
ple come  to  trade.  The  shops  are  often  kept  by  women  and  very 
little  else  than  food  is  sold  in  them. 

But  suppose  we  make  a  visit  to  one  of  the  high-class  Arabs. 
His  house  is  like  all  Arabian  town  houses,  only  a  little  better 
than  that  of  the  average  native.  We  pass  through  a  low  door, 
and  into  a  large  coffee  or  reception  room.  Here  all  guests  are 
received,  and  if  we  should  stay  over  night,  it  is  here  that  we 
should  sleep,  on  the  floor. 

Our  host  is  a  well-to-do  man,  and  we  find  the  room  covered 
with  carpets.  There  are  cushions  here  and  there,  and  we  take 
seats  on  the  floor.  At  one  end  of  the  room  there  is  a  fireplace. 
Upon  this  some  coffee  is  steaming,  and  we  are  offered  a  cup  as 
soon  as  we  are  seated.  It  is  served  in  little  china  cups,  as  big 
around  as  an  eggshell.  The  fluid  is  as  thick  as  molasses  and  as 
hot  as  fire.  We  sip  it  gingerly,  and  enjoy  the  rich  aromatic 
smell. 

We  find  our  Arabian  friends  very  hospitable,  so  we  stay  until 
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evening,  and  are  then  asked  to  take  dinner.  Many  of  the  Arabs 
eat  only  one  full  meal  a  day,  this  being  served  soon  after  sunset. 
Our  dinner  consists  of  thin  wheat  cakes  baked  to  a  crisp  on  an 
oven,  and  of  a  stew  of  tough  earners  flesh. 

We  eat  with  our  fingers  and  pick  the  meat  out  of  the  stew  with 
pieces  of  wheat  cakes,  Which  we  doubled  up  for  the  purpose. 
Then  a  covered  bowl  with  incense  burning  in  it  is  passed  around 
to  each  guest,  in  order  that  he  may  perfume  his  hands,  face,  and 
clothes.  No  liquor  is  served.  Very  few  Arabs  drink  wine;  for 
they  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  against  the  rules  of  their  religion. 

We  find  people  very  simple  in  their  habits  and  very  clean  as  to 
their  persons.  They  bathe  often  and  are  especially  careful  of 
their  teeth,  which  shine  out  like  rows  of  ivory  from  the  dark 
backgrounds  of  their  complexions.  Nearly  all  the  men  and  boys 
shave  their  heads,  as  it  is  the  custom  with  all  good  Mohammedans 
and  not  a  few  of  the  men  in  the  cities  wear  large  white  turbans. 

We  find  that  the  Arabs  have  very  bright  minds,  though  they 
are  almost  altogether  uneducated,  and  very  few  can  read.  A 
thousand  years  ago  the  Arabs  were  among  the  most  learned  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  They  had  the  best  doctors,  and  they  were  also 
famous  as  mathematicians  and  astronomers.  They  were  the  first 
to  introduce  the  study  of  algebra  into  Western  Europe  and  they 
were  early  noted  for  their  knowledge  of  geography. 

Arabia  Was  long  the  seat  of  Mohammedian  religion,  and  the 
city  of  Mecca,  where  Mohammed  was  born,  is  still  a  holy  place  to 
the  millions  of  people  who  believe  in  this  religion.  Mecca  has 
about  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  a  sandy  valley, 
surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  seventy- 
five  miles  east  of  the  Bed  Sea.    Pilgrims  by  the  thousands  come 
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on  camels,  in  caravans,  from  Turkey,  south  through  Palestine,  to 
Mecca,  and  many  go  by  ship  to  Jiddah,  which  is  the  seaport  for 
Mecca,  and  from  there  travel  inland  on  camels,  or  on  foot. 

Mecca  contains  a  great  mosque,  or  Mohammedian  Temple, 
covering  more  than  an  acre,  in  which  is  a  famous  black  stone. 
This  stone,  according  to  the  native  tradition,  fell  out  of  para- 
dise, when  Adam  was  thrust  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
Mohammedians  believe  that  if  they  kiss  it  their  sins  will  pass 
away  as  their  lips  touch  the  rock.  This  stone  is  nuw  black.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  was  originally  whiter  than  snow,  but  the 
Mohammedans  say  that,  having  been  kissed  through  many  gen- 
erations, the  sins  of  the  people  have  gone  into  it  and  turned  it 
black.  The  real  nature  of  the  stone  shows  that  it  is  of  meteoric 
origin,  and  we  know  that  there  are  many  similar  stones  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


HEART  MUSIC. 

A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine, 

It  freshens  all  the  day, 
It  tips  the  peak  of  life  with  light; 

And  drives  the  clouds  away. 
The  soul  grows  glad  that  hears  it 

And  feels  its  courage  strong — 
A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine 

For  cheering  folks  along. 
A  laugh  is  just  like  music; 

Jt  lingers  in  the  heart, 
And  where  its  melody  is  heard 

The  ills  of  life  depart. 
And  happy  thoughts  come  crowd- 
ing 

Its  joyful  notes  to  greet — 
A  laugh  is  just  like  music 

1\  r  making  living  sweet! 


MISS   BERYL   H.    CLARLE. 
Librarian — Department    of   the   Blind— Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
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A   BLIND   LADY  AS   LIBRARIAN 

IN  A  — 

PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


When  I  was  five  years  old  it  wias  discovered  that  my  sight 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  after  an  examination  it  was  found 
that  I  would  have  to  be  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  I  entered  the  New  York  school,  remaining 
there  ten  years  and  learning  many  things. 

My  mother  died  suddenly  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and  for  a 
while  I  felt  that  I  did  not  care  whether  I  got  along  or  not,  but  I 
soon  awoke  to  the  fact  if  I  did  not  make  an  effort  I  should  be  left 
behind  in  the  maddening  rush  of  life,  for  if  I  did  not  care,  who 
would? 

Financially  there  seemed  not  anything  for  me  to  do,  but  I 
could  at  least  be  a  "Sunshiner,"  and  carry  into  the  homes  of  those 
shut  in  cheer  and  gladness.  I  tried  it,  and  found  that  it  helped 
me,  and  the  people  on  whom  I  called  seemed  to  enjoy  my  coming. 
Before  I  started  in  this  work  I  was  afraid  to  express  my  own 
thoughts  aloud,  and  when  in  a  room  filled  with  strangers  I  would 
amuse  myself  by  planning  my  escape  from  the  room,  but  I  had  to 
talk  if  I  was  going  to  visit  among  the  "shut-ins." 

On  November,  1905,  I  went  to  help  in  the  Nursery  and  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  and  while  there  I  found  plenty  to  do, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  I  remained  in  the  kindergarten  nine 
months,  and  during  that  time  the  Library  for  the  Blind  was 
opened.  Again  I  would  venture.  I  offered  my  services  as  teacher 
for  the  adult  blind,  and  the  library  accepted  my  offer,  not  with- 
out reward,  however.  No  one  could  have  been  treated  more  fairly 
or  generously  than  I  have  been  by  that  institution. 
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In  July  it  was  thought  that  I  might  take  charge  of  the 
library,  in  the  absence  of  the  librarian,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
fear  that  I  accepted  the  door  key,  but  I  was  determined  that  the 
wheels,  for  at  least  one  month,  should  go  without  any  clogging, 
and  they  did;  not  without  trials  and  tribulations,  however;  noth- 
ing but  self-confidence  and  determination  in  those  who  cannot 
see  will  ever  make  the  wheels  go  round.  It  is  true  most  of  us 
have  a  fair  amount  of  school  training  and  some  few  have  still 
more,  but,  unless  determination  and  self-confidence  are  inter- 
woven with  our  education,  we  might  just  as  well  stop. 

'When  we  first  step  into  the  world,  we  have  to  show  the  peo- 
ple that  we  can  and  will  succeed  in  life.  The  sighted  people  are 
not  to  blame  because  we  do  not  get  along,  it  is  ourselves  who  are 
unwilling  to  show  them  to  what  we  are  equal.  How  are  they  to 
know  unless  we  make  the  effort?  True,  the  difficulties  which 
are  before  us  are  as  high  as  stone  walls,  and  the  Walls  have  to  be 
taken  down  stone  by  stone,  but  Oh!  the  glorious  spares  which 
they  leave  when  down ! 

We  are  sure  to  find  help  from  those  who  can  see  if  we  but  do 
our  part.  I  know  it  is  slow,  unhill  work,  but  success  is  sure. 
Nothing  but  patience,  perseverance,  and  great  determination  have 
ever  helped  me  to  stand  among  the  Brooklyn  librarians. 

Beryl  H.   Clarke. 


Editor's  note— It  has  been  our  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  meet 
Miss  Clarke  on  two  occasions;  once,  at  the  National  Capital,  where  she 
spent  her  leave  of  absence  last  year,  accompanied  only,  by  a  young-  girl, 
who  acts  as  her  guide. 

The  second  time  at  the  Library  in  Brooklyn.  Her  energy,  ambition 
and  perserverance  is  an  inspiration,  and  we  only  wish  the  young  blind 
ladies  throughout  the  country  who  feel  that  they  have  no  chance  to  make 
their  lives  useful,  could  meet  with  her. 

The  work  for  the  adult  blind  sadly  needs  the  uplift  of  a  few  such 
examples. 

Editor. 
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A     HINT    OF     LIFE 

Don't  look  for  the  flaws  as  you  go 
tli rough  life; 
And  even  when  you  find  them, 
It  is  wise  and  blind  to  be  some- 
what kind, 
And  look  for  the  virtues  behind 
them ; 
For  the  cloudiest  night  has  a  hint 
of  light 
Somewhere  in  the  shadows  hid- 
in  f 
It  is  better  far  to  hunt  for  a  star 
Thau  the  spot  on  the  sun  abid- 
ing. 

The  world  will  never  adjust  itself 
To  suit  jour  whims  to  the  let- 
ter; 
Some  things  must  go  wrong  your 
whole  life  long; 
And  the  sooner  you  know  it  the 
better, 
It  is  folly  to  fight  the  infinite, 
And  to  go  under  at  last  in  the 
wrestle  ; 
The  wise  man  shapes  into  God's 
good  plan, 
As  the  water  shapes  into  a  ves- 
sel. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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AMUSING     PARAGRAPHS 


Pat,  having  been  on  a  spree,  fell 
down  one  flight  of  stairs  and  land- 
ed at  the  top  of  the  next.  Look- 
ing down  the  first  flight,  as  he 
raised  himself  up,  he  exclaimed, 
"Bedad,  that's  the  first  toime  I 
iver  fell  up  shtairs  wid  so  much 
force."  I  -,^1 

It  was  very  careless  leaving  the 
parrot  in  the  parlor  Sunday  even- 
ing, but  she  never  thought  about  it 
until  Monday  morning,  when  he 
roused  the  whole  family  by  making 
a  smacking  noise,  and  crying, 
"Darling  Susie,  Darling  Susie." 
He  kept  it  up  all  day  too,  and  the 
old  folks  are  much  interested  in 
the  case. 

An  Irishman  wrote  thus  to  the 
wife  of  a  sick  brother:  "If  Jamie 
isn't  dead  yet,  remoind  him  of  the 
twenty  shillings  he  owes  me  on 
the  pigs ;  and  if  he  is,  tell  him  not 
to  g;ve  himself  any  consurrun 
about  it." 

A  dull  minister  in  the  pulpit  is 
a  sore  trial,  but  the  soprano  in  the 
choir  is  generally  a  soarer. 

''Matchless  misery"  has  been 
defined  to  be,  having  a  cigar  and 
nothing  to  light  it  with. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  Chicago 
drummer  saw  a  young  .  lady 
ploughing  a  field  in  Illinois.  He 
stopped  to  ask,  "When  do  you 
begin  cradling  "  "Not  until  the 
heads  are  better  filled  than  yours," 
was  the  reply. 


In  the  window  of  a  shop  in  an 
obscure  part  of  London  is  this  an- 
nouncement :  "Goods  removed, 
messages  taken,  carpets  beaten, 
and  poetry  composed  on  any  sub- 
ject." 

The  carriage  in  which  Lafayette 
rode  in  New  York  city  is  still  in 
existence.  The  wmeels,  though 
tired,  are  sound. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  "but,"  says  Snifkins,  "it 
imparts  a  pleasant  warmth." 

A  negro,  about  dying,  was  told 
by  his  minister  that  he  must  for- 
give a  certain  darkey  against 
whom  he  entertained  bitter  feel- 
ings. "Yes,  sah,"  he  replied,  "if 
I  dies  I  forgib  dat  niggah ;  but  if 
I  gets  well  dat  niggah  must  take 
care." 

"Sambo,  did  you  ever  see  the 
Catskill  mountains?"  "No,  sah, 
but  I've  seen  'um  kill  mice." 

"Peter,  don't  you  enjoy  the  as- 
tronomical phenomena  these  eve- 
nings?" "'Clare  to  goodness,  I 
never  tried  them ;  mushmelons  is 
my  favorite  fruit." 

A  subscription  paper  was  late- 
ly circulated  with  the  following 
object  in  view:  "We  subscribe 
and  will  pay  the  amount  set 
against  our  names  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  organist  and  a  boy 
to  blow  the  same." 
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"Marriage,"  said  an  unfortu- 
nate husband,  "is  the  churchyard 
of  love."  And  you  men,"  replied 
his  wife,  "are  the  grave-diggers." 

A  granger  writes  to  a  rural  pa- 
per to  ask,  "how  long  cows  should 
be  milked?  Wh}-,  the  same  as 
short  cows,  of  course. 

"Good  day,  Mose !  How  you  vas 
changed !  Vouldn't  never  hate 
knowed  }Ou !"  "But  my  name  is 
not  Moses,  sir."  "Kreat  hefens! 
your  name  shanged  too !" 

A  Yankee  woman  recently  mar- 
ried a  Chinese  laundryman,  and 
in  three  days  thereafter  the  un- 
happy Celestial  appeared  at  a  bar- 
ber shop  and  ordered  his  pigtail 
to  be  cut  off,  saying  in  explana- 
tion, "Too  muchee  yank." 

Austin,  Texas,  has  a  female  dep- 
uty sheriff,  and  when  she  tells  a 
man  she  has  an  attachment  for 
him,  he  don't  know  whether  to 
blush  and  try  to  look  sweet  or  to 
light  out  for  the  woods. 

A  member  of  a  school  committee 
writes :  "We  have  two  school- 
rooms sffiuciently  large  to  accom- 
modate three  hundred  pupils,  one 
above  the  other." 

"Never  mistake  perspiration  for 
inspiration,"  said  an  old  minister 
in  his  charge  to  a  young  pastor 
just  ordaim'd. 


Some  one  wrote  to  Horace  Gree- 
ly  inquiring  if  guano  was  good  to 
put  on  potatoes.  He  said  it  might 
do  for  those  whose  tastes  were  vit- 
iated with  tobacco  and  rum,  but 
he  preferred  gravy  and  butter. 

"Chinese  barbers  shave  without 
lather."  This  reminds  us  that  our 
old  schoolmaster  used  to  lather 
without  shaving.  One  is  said  to 
be  as  painful  an  operation  as  the 
other. 

Singular  unanimity:  The  Czar 
says  he  is  ready  to  meet  death 
whenever  it  comes.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  connection  to 
say  that  death  is  ready  to  meet 
the  Czar  wherever  he  goes. 

Bridget  being  told  to  put  a  lit- 
tle nutmeg  into  the  rice  pudding 
picked  out  the  smallest  one  in  the 
box  and  threw  it  in. 

Notice  at  the  door  of  a  ready 
made  clothing  house:  "Do  not  go 
somewhere  else  to  be  robbed ;  walk 
in  here." 

A  countryman  started  to  at- 
tend the  play  of  the  "Forty 
Thieves,"  but  when  the  ticket 
agent  charged  him  f  1.50  for'  his 
ticket  he  gave  up  going  in,  re- 
marking that  one  thief  was  all  he 
could  stand. 


it) 
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We  know  a  cat  that  was  drown- 
ed in  a  creek.  The  next  day  the 
cat  appeared  at  the  back  window 
with  the  creek  in  its  back. 

The  preacher  took  for  his  text: 
"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
And  then  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
around,  that  the  way  his  congre- 
gation had  worked  itself  into  the 
affections  of  the  Lord  was  amaz- 
ing. 

Mrs.   Partington   says   Ike  has 
bought  a  horse  so  spiritous  that  it 
always  goes  of  on  a  decanter. 
Beneath  this  quiet  turfy 

And  flower-scented  green, 
Lies  Arabella  Murphy, 
As  usual — kerosene. 

"Would  you  like  to  bet  on  the 
races?"  said  a  red-nosed  individ- 
ual to  John  Randolph,  "my  friend 
Squire  Perkins  will  hold  the 
stakes."  "And  who  will  hold 
Squire  Perkins?"  said  Randolph. 

A  sailor  is  not  a  sailor  when  he 
is  a  board;  a  sailor  is  not  a  sail- 
or when  he  is  a  shore ;  but  he  must 
be  either  ashore  or  aboard ;  there- 
fore, a  sailor  is  not  a  sailor. 

"I  can  prove  to  you,"  said 
Jones,  "that  this  bank  of  the  river 
is  the  other  bank."  "Let's  hear 
you,"  said  Smith.  "You  will  ad- 
mit that  that  bank  is  one  bank?" 
"Yes,."  "Then  this  bank  is  the 
other." 

He  said  her  hair  was  dyed,  and 
when  she  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  'Tis  false !"  he  said  he  presumed 
so. 


"Put  no  fulsome  compliments 
on  my  tombstone,"  said  old  Tom 
Alvord,  the  other  day.  "Don't 
give  me  any  epitaffy." 

Professor :  "Will  you  mention 
some  liquid  that  is  lighter  than 
water?"  "Alcohol."  Professor: 
"Can  you  mention  any  other  with 
which  you  are  familiar?"  Junior 
immediately  searches  for  a  club. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  a  snob 
to  a  German  laborer:  "sit  down 
and  make  yourself  my  equal."  "I 
would  have  to  blow  my  brains 
out,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Teuton. 

When  Artenius  Ward  was  ex- 
hibiting his  show  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  his  complimentary  tickets 
to  the  city  officials  read  as  follows : 
"Admit   bearer  with   one  wife." 

"He  blew  out  his  brains  after 
bidding  his  wife  goodbye  with  a 
gun." 

"Erected  to  the  memory  of 
John  Phillips,  accidentally  shot 
as  a  mark  of  affection  by  his 
brother." 

A  woman  left  a  lazy  husband 
whom  she  had  supported  for  years, 
and  he  having  notified  all  persons, 
not  to  trust  her  on  his  account, 
she  replied  to  his  advertisement 
by  notifying  all  persons  not  to 
trust  him  on  his  own  account. 

"Never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day,"  said  a 
mother  to  her  son.  "Well,  then, 
ma,  let's  eat  the  berry  pie  in  the 
cupboard." 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


This  is  how  it  happened.  Brother  and  I  had  been  deprived 
of  both  father  and  mother  by  a  terrible  railroad  accident.  Onr 
home  was  in  the  little  country  town  of  B — ,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Mother  had  lived  just  long  enough  to  explain  to  me,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  with  no  experience,  outside  of  home-life,  except  such  as 
I  had  obtained  as  a  teacher  of  a  District  school,  that  the  future  of 
my  brother,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  and  myself,  must  depend  upon 
my  own  efforts. 

My  father,  although  earning  a  good  income,  was  one  of  those 
men  who  deny  neither  themselves  nor  their  family  anything  within 
their  immediate  resources,  and  although  he  loved  us  dearly  and 
was  beloved  by  us  in  return,  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  care 
for  us  made  it  seem  unnecessary  for  him  to  provide  against  the 
happening  of  any  calamity  that  might  deprive  his  family  of  its 
only  support.  1 

"We  had  no  near  relatives  and  after  the  funeral  expenses  had 
been  met,  there  remained  to  us  but  two  hundred  dollars,  which  I 
had  been  able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  our  little  home.  At  about 
this  time  the  call,  made  by  the  United  States  for  teachers  to  go 
to  the  Philippines  came  to  my  notice  and  I  determined  to  apply. 

Brother,  even  if  I  had  found  it  possible  to  be  separated  from 
him,  was  so  helpless  in  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  our  parents,  that 
he  clung  to  me  and  would  not  listen  to  my  leaving  him,  although  a 
good  neighbor  of  ours  promised  to  give  him  a  home.  It  was 
finallv  arranged  that  I  should  take  him  with  me. 
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The  excitement  of  preparation  for  our  journey  and  the  days 
and  weeks  of  constant  change,  as  we  joined  the  little  army  of 
American  teachers,  who  were  leaving  their  homes  for  a  long  and 
strange  journey  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  a  measure 
served  to  assuage  our  grief. 

I  never  quite  understood  how  I  summoned  courage  for  such 
an  undertaking,  but  we  never  know  what  we  can  do  until  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  situation  which  demands  the  putting 
forth  of  all  our  powers  to  meet  a  great  emergency. 

How  strange  it  all  was  to  me,  and  when  at  length  the  great 
steamship  hove  anchor  in  Manila  Bay,  and  we  were  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  many  acquaintances  we  had  made  on  our  long  voyage, 
I  must  confess  that  I  experienced  a  sinking  of  the  heart  and  for 
a  time  felt  almost  unequal  to  the  fulfillment  of  my  engagement. 

We  were  to  remain  on  board  until  the  Government  officials 
having  the  assignment  of  teachers  in  charge,  were  ready  for  us  to 
proceed  to  our  stations.  Now  it  was  that  the  grief  over  the  death 
of  our  parents  re-asserted  itself.  How  we  clung  to  each  other, 
brother  and  I.  Sometimes,  with  my  arms  around  him,  I  tried  to 
comfort  him  and  then  I  would  break  down  myself  and  he  would 
try  to  comfort  me  by  telling  me  that  he  would  soon  be  a  man 
and  then  he  would  take  care  of  me. 

At  length  the  order  came.  Mr.  Charles  Eggleston,  a  young 
man  from  Salem,  Mass.,  with  whom  I  had  formed  a  speaking 
acquaintance  on  ship-board,  and  myself,  were  to  proceed  immed- 
iately to  Baguio,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Benguet,  on  the 
island  of  Luzon.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Eggleston  and  I  learned  that 
we  were  to  be  companions  on  our  journey  to  our  post  of  duty  we 
immediately  looked  up  our  maps  and  studied  them  together. 

We  learned  that  Baguio  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
in  a  straight  line  from  Manila,  by  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  rail- 
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road  route  to  Dagupan,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  thence 
by  the  shortest  railroad  route  to  Bagnio,  fifty-five  miles — a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

This  province  was  created  by  an  enactment  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  November  23,  1900,  to  embrace  that  territory  in  the 
Island  of  Luzon  known  as  the  "Province  of  Benguet."  The  in- 
habitants being  almost  wholly  non-Christian  Igorrotes,  special 
provisions  for  provincial  and  municipal  administration  were  ap- 
plied. 

The  province  itself  lies  in  a  pocket  pointing  north  between 
the  high  summits  of  branches  of  the  great  Caraballo  chain,  some 
of  the  peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet. 

Fine  forests  of  large  trees,  grassy  slopes,  large  rivers  and  a 
climate  delightfully  cool.  In  many  particulars  the  landscape 
resembles  an  American  park.    All  this  was  most  inviting. 

As  the  railroad  was  one  in  prospect  only,  our  journey  must 
be  by  horse  trails  and  through  the  mountains  on  chairs,  swung  on 
bamboo  poles,  carried  by  the  natives. 

The  Governor's  Secretary  was  at  Manila  to  receive  us.  A  kind 
of  caravan  was  made  up,  consisting  of  natives,  an  English  pros- 
pector, several  Chinamen,  and  a  fancifully  dressed  Igorrote 
Chieftain,  whose  features  showed  him  to  be  a  half-breed.  Many 
times  on  the  journey  I  was  annoyed  by  the  manner  of  this  fel- 
low traveler,  who  took  great  pains  to  be  always  near  me,  and 
those  eyes  seemed  to  be  always  staring  at  me.  I  was  on  the 
point  several  times  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Eggleston  concerning  this 
man's  attentions,  as  I  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  him.  Mr. 
Harrimau,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Governor's  Secretary,  at 
length  noticed  my  annoyance  and  in  rather  a  severe  tone  of  voice 
ordered  my  persecutor  to  ride  in  advance  of  the  cavalcade  and 
received  an  angry  retort,  but  when  the  former  placed  his  right 
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hand  upon  the  butt  of  a  pistol  that  protruded  from  the  holster  of 
his  saddle,  the  young  Chief,  with  angry  looks  and  smothered 
threats  obeyed,  and  for  a  time  headed  the  procession.  Soon  after, 
he  galloped  away,  and  as  he  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  were 
ascending,  turned  upon  his  horse  and  shook  a  javelindike  spear 
he  was  carrying,  above  his  head,  and  dashed  away  out  of  sight. 

Our  route  took  us  through  a  thickly  wooded  spot  soon  after, 
and,  as  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  waving  of  an  over- 
hanging branch  of  a  tree,  close  by  the  path,  just  as  I  was  passing 
I  looked  up  and  saw  the  beady,  snake  like  eyes  of  the  young  Chief 
peering  at  me  out  of  the  foliage.  This  alarmed  me  very  much, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Eggleston  and  Mr.  Harriman  both,  what  I  had 
seen.  They  looked  very  grave  and  thereafter  kept  close  to  me. 
That  night  we  readied  a  little  village  and  after  my  brother  and 
I  were  comfortably  quartered  iu  one  of  the  native  houses,  I  noticed 
that  a  guard  of  sentinels  had  been  placed  about  the  house.  The 
next  morning  when  we  resumed  our  travel  I  saw  the  Chief  once 
more  riding  in  front  and  Mr.  Harriman  soon  after  informed  me 
that  1  need  be  alarmed  no  longer,  as  the  Chief  had  promised  good 
behavior  and  had  been  told  that  he  must  not  again  attempt  to 
leave  our  company  until  we  reached  our  destination. 

Our  party  stopped  for  its  mid-day  meal  in  a  lovely,  shady 
place,  near  a  pool  into  which  at  the  end  opposite  our  camping 
ground,  a  beautiful  cascade,  with  joyous  leaps  and  a  bridal  veil 
of  spray,  was  pouring  its  waters.  Birds  with  gay  plumage  flitted 
about  and  the  squirrels  seeming  almost  fearless,  peeped  out' at  us 
and  frisked  back  and  forth  across  the  trail  so  temptingly  that 
brorher  Will  could  not  resist  an  attempt  to  capture  one.  So  de- 
lighted was  he  in  the  pursuit  that  he  disappeared  from  our  sight 
for  what  seemed  to  be  but  an  instant,  when  we  were  all  startledl 
by  a  scream. 
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The  Chief,  like  a  flash,  darted  in  the  direction  from  whence  it 
came,  and  before  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  and  fright,  re- 
appeared, carrying  the  fainting  form  of  my  brother  in  his  arms. 
Depositing  him  at  my  feet  he  once  more  darted  off  and  a  moment 
later  returned  with  the  headless  trunk  of  a  boaconstrictor,  from 
\Nhose  deadly  folds  he  had  rescued  my  brother.  The  body  of  the 
terrible  reptile  was  still  wriggling  in  its  death  agony.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  horror  of  that  hour,  or  the  unspeakable  grati- 
tude which  I  felt  to  the  young  Igorrote  Chief  for  his  timely  rescue. 
My  brother  soon  revived  and  was  comparatively  unharmed,  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey  kept  close  to  my  side. 

i  no  longer  feared  Edriko  Baroso,  as  the  Chieftain  was 
called,  after  his  Spanish  father.  His  devotion  to  me  was  no 
longer  hateful,  for  I  pitied  him,  and  did  all  that  I  could  to  make 
him  feel  my  gratitude.  After  I  had  been  installed  he"  became  a 
regular  pupil  at  my  school  and  was  an  apt  scholar.  He  never 
presumed  upon  my  kindness  and  became  as  gentle  and  docile  as 
a  child.  He  seemed  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  my  being. able 
to  entertain  for  him  more  than  a  sisterly  affection. 

Two  years  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Government  at 
Manila,  and  regularly  spends  his  holidays  at  our  home.  I  say 
our  home,  for  we  have  one  of  the  lovliest  little  villas  that  heart 
could  wish,  and  Mr.  Eggleston,  who  is  smoking  comfortably  in 
the  arm  chair  on  the  veranda,  while  I  pen  this  story,  is  an  ideal 
husband. 
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(Dnz  |1h£  at  h  Tims 

We   carry   too    often   the   burden 

that  ne'er 
Was  meant  for  this  day,  nor  the 

next  day,  to  bear. 
How  often  we  borrow  the  ills  we 

deplore, 
And   shrink  from  the  woes  that 

ne'er  darken  our  door ! 
Such  worry's  a  sin;  let's  be  quit 

of  the  crime 
By  living  one  day,  just  one  day  at 

a  time. 

A  day  at  a  time — that's  enough,  if 
we  knew5, 

To  spend  all  our  strength  on,  and 
anxious  thought  on. 

Its  tasks  and  its  trials,  its  varied 
demands, 

Are  all  we  can  handle  with  one 
pair  of  hands, 

Each  day  fitly  lived  makes  the  re- 
cord sublime; 

God  perfects  us  slowly — one  day 
at  a  time. 

Then  let  to-morrows  stand  wait- 
ing, I  say, 

And  deal  with  each  one  when  its 
name  is  To-day. 

The  best  preparation  the  future 
can  ask 

Is  doing  one's  best  with  to-day 
and  its  task. 

Life's  highest  and  best,  and  that's 
the  peak  we  must  climb 

By  faithfulest  footsteps — one  day 
at  a  time. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  JORDAN,  of  Buchanan,  Michigan. 

Became  blin  1  at    seventes l  \ears  and    is  now  a    successful 

merchant  and  inventor,  having  already  amassed 

a  considerable  fortune. 
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I  want  the  New  Year's  opening  days 

To  fill  with  love,  and  prayer,  and  praise. 

Some  little  things  to  do  for  Thee, 

For  Thou  hast  done  great  things  for  me. 

I  want  some  other  soul  to  bring 
To  Thee,  my  Savior  and  my  King. 
Thou  wilt  not,  Lord,  niy  prayer  deny, 
For  Thou  canst  all  my  wants  supply. 

In  Jesus'  name  our  prayer  we  raise, 
Whose  guiding  hand  has  blessed  our  days. 
And  may  we,  Lord,  in  godly  fear 
Serve  Thee  through  all  this  coming  year. 

— Selected. 
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A    CHAPTER    FROM    THE    LIFE   OF  A 
RUSSIAN    EXILE. 


By  Edward  Franklin 


Following  the  investigation  after  the  tragic  death  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  on  March  13,  1881,  at  the  hands  of  the  Nihilists,  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  the  youngest  son  of  a  Russian  noble  named  Ergon- 
soratkoff,  had  been  issued.  A  friend  of  the  nobleman,  at  great  risk 
and  hazard  to  himself,  had  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the 
boy's  father,  and,  when  the  young  man  was  summoned  into  his 
father's  presence  and  questioned  concerning  his  connection  with  the 
plot  of  the  Nihilists,  he  frankly  owned,  that  while  a  student  at  the 
Dorpat  University,  he  had  secretly  connected  himself  with  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  had  attended  several  of  their  meetings. 

He  was  aware  that  there  were  other  societies  existing  that  con- 
stantly drew  recruits  from  the  revolutionists.  He  had  had  no  part 
in  the  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Czar,  and  had  had  no  guilty 
kuowledge  of  its  existence.  The  object  of  the  organization  he  had 
joined,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  was  to  secure  for  its  members 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  privilege  of  discussing  political  questions, 
looking  only  to  the  eventual  substitution  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, or  limited  monarchy,  for  the  existing  autocracy.  But  he  had 
had  no  thought  of  attempting  to  bring  about  this  reform  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Czar,  and  was  as  much  horrified  as  his  father  could 
have  been  when  he  heard  the  news. 

When  the  young  man  had  finished,  the  grave,  sad  face  of  his 
father  sent  a  chill  to  his  heart. 

"My  son,  I  fear  that  you  have  not  only  placed  your  own  life  in 
jeopardy,  but  that  you  have  brought  ruin  upon  our  family." 

Alexander  III.  is  not  the  liberal  man  his  father  was,  and 
those  misguided  Nihilists,  by  their  rash  act,  have  blocked  the 
wheels  of  progress,  and  banished  all  hope  for  the  creation  of  a 
constituent  assembly.  But  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Even 
while  we  are  talking,  the  officers  of  the  law  may. enter  to  arrest  you. 
But  for  the  warning  sent  me  by  Melikoff,  you  would  have  been 
arrested  before   either   of  us   knew  you   were   suspected.     Your 
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protestations  of  your  innocence  of  any  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
plot  to  assassinate  Alexander  II,  will  not  avail  you.  You  must 
fly  at  once,  and  leave  Russia  forever,  or  spend  the  remainder  of 
your  life,  as  a  convict  in  Siberia." 

Hastily  embracing  his  son,  he  placed  in  his  hands  all  the  ready 
money  he  could  command,  and  bade  him  make  his  way,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  to  the  eastern  frontier,  where  a  less  strict 
watch  was  kept  up. 

"Do  not  attempt  to  leave  Russia  from  any  western  port," 
he  added,  "it  will  be  a  long,  dangerous  and  tedious  journey,  but 
your  only  hope  lies  to  the  east." 

The  young  man,  after  a  tearful,  but  hasty  farewell  to  his 
mother  and  two  sisters,  made  his  way  out  of  the  house,  first  having 
donned  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  provided  him  by  one  of  the  servants, 
who  insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  And  after  a 
long,  wearisome  and  perilous  journey,  they  shook  the  dust  of 
Russia  from  their  feet  forever,  as  he  then  thought. 

Two  years  later,  young  Ergonsorat,  as  he  was  now  known, 
met  other  fugitives  from  Russia,  who  informed  him  that  shortly 
after  his  departure,  his  old  father  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia, 
on  the  charge  of  having  assisted  the  escape  of  his  Nihilist  son, 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  were  reduced  to  want  by  the  confiscation 
of  the  family  estate.  Ergonsorat  was  then  a  clerk  in  the  great 
merchantile  house  of  Goldburg  &  Helbig,  at  Manila. 

Four  }^ears  later,  having  changed  much,  and  speaking  the 
language  of  the  Tagalos,  French  and  Spanish,  with  great  fluency 
he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  search  of  his  mother  and  sisters, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  them.  His  father,  he  learned,  had  died 
after  two  years  of  convict  life.  Embittered,  and  caring  little,  he 
swore  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  resist  all  forms  of  op- 
pression and  injustice.  Henceforth,  he  would  be  a  Nihilist  at 
heart  and  in  deed.  Moved  by  this  resolution,  he  determined  to 
seek  out  one  of  his  former  classmates  at  the  University,  who,  he 
was  satisfied,  was  a  member  of  a  group  of  Nihilists,  although  now 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Czar,  and  holding  an  important  position 
in  the  secret  service.  So  fortunate  was  this  man,  while  in  the 
University,  in  holding  a  place  of  the  highest  esteem  in  the  regard 
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of  his  superiors  while  yet  a  leader  of  the  set  that  laughed  at  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  University,  that  he  was  known  familiarly 
by  his  immediate  associates  as  'Talleyrand,"  and  when  the  revol- 
utionists were  being  pursued  with  the  greatest  vigor,  he  became 
the  trusted  favorite  of  the  chief  of  the  secret  police;  while  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  been,  and  was  still,  believed  by  those  belonging 
to  the  inner  circle  of  extremists  to  be  the  leading  spirit  among  them. 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  point,  in  view  of  what  follows,  that 
the  mother  of  Ergonsorat,  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  the  French 
nobility.  It  was  when  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  French 
legation  at  Paris,  that  he  had  wooed  and  won  her;  and,  so  much 
did  Ergonsorat  resemble  his  mother,  that  he  was  more  often  taken 
for  a  Frenchman  than  a  Russian. 

While  calling  at  the  house  of  this  former  classmate,  whose 
name  was  Zolikoff — Ergonsorat  conceived  the  plan  of  striking 
down  the  Czar  with  his  own  hand.  For,  upon  entering  the  house, 
he  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  servants  as  M.  le.  Farge,  who  mis- 
took him  for  the  private  secretary  of  the  French  Ambassador. 
Ergonsorat  thought  but  little  of  this  at  first,  but,  while  waiting 
for  the  interview  with  his  friend,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  at 
first  assume  to  be  M.  le.  Farge,  with  a  commission  from  the  Am- 
bassador. He  hardly  expected  to  be  successful  in  imposing  on 
Zolikoff,  but,  to  his  surprise,  Zolikoff  upon  his  entering  the  apart- 
ment, also  immediately  accosted  him  as  M.  le  Farge.  And  in- 
stantly deciding  to  keep  up  this  role,  he  pretended  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  request  from  the  Ambassador  for  a  conference  on  the  follow- 
ing day  at  the  French  Ambassy. 

The  interview  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  Zolikoff  regaled  his  caller  with  an  account  of  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  Czar,  that  he  Zolikoff,  had  dis- 
covered, resulting  in  the  arrest  of  five  of  the  conspirators.  The 
Czar  had  desired  to  question  him  in  person,  concerning  the  plot, 
and  he  was  to  go  to  the  palace  early  the  following  morning.  Upon 
Ergonsorat's  expressing  the  wish  that  he  might  be  present  at  that 
interview,  Zolikoff  had  craved  his  company.  It  seemed  to  Ergon- 
sorat as  though  fate  had  decreed  that  he  should  avenge  the  wrong 
done  to  his  family. 
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Caring  little  what  the  consequence  might  be  to  himself,  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  fully  resolved  to  mete  out  to  Alexander  III 
the  same  fate  that  had  overtaken  his  father,  the  former  Czar. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  lodgings,  he  bethought  himself  of  his 
intention  to  call  on  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  Herr  von  Oulburg, 
from  whom  he  might  possibly  learn  something  of  the  whereabouts 
of  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  did  so,  and  for  years  afterwards, 
firmly  believed  that  Providence  had  directed  his  steps.  Great 
was  his  joy  to  find  awaiting  him  in  the  hands  of  Herr  von  Oulburg, 
a  letter  from  his  father.  Eagerly  breaking  the  seal,  he  read  as 
follows : 
My  Dear  Son: 

Your  mother  and  father  greet  you  with  a  loving  kiss  and  their 
benediction. 

Reproach  not  yourself,  my  son,  as  the  author  of  our  unhappy 
lot,  for  before  you  have  finished  reading  what  I  am  about  to  write, 
you  will  know  that  had  you  never  affiliated  with  the  anti-imperial- 
ists, our  fate  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  same. 

The  rash  and  foolish  act  of  the  Nihilists  in  taking  the  life  of 
Alexander  II.  and  the  opportunities  which  this  gave  the  enemies 
of  Melikoff  and  myself  to  excite  prejudice  in  the  breast  of  Alexander 
III.  against  the  ministers  and  advisers  of  his  father,  is  alone  the 
cause  for  our  misfortune.  Had  they  not  discovered  your  con- 
nection with  that  society,  some  other  pretext  or  excuse  would  have 
answered  their  purpose  as  well.  In  proof  of  this  my  son,  I  point 
you  to  many  other  fathers,  the  names  of  whose  sons,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list,  furnished  by  the  police.  Many  of  them  are  en- 
joying the  confidence  and  favor  the  the  Czar.  It  was  known  that 
I  was  among  the  counselors  of  Alexander  II.  when  he  abolished 
the  secret  police,  and  that  I  had  favored  the  action  of  the  Czar 
in  freeing  the  serfs.  Many  powerful  nobles  had  pretended  to  ad- 
mire and  praise  Alexander  II.  for  his  acts  of  humanity,  while 
secretly  hating  him,  and  all  his  advisors  for  the  part  they  took  in  it. 
Alexander  II.  was  a  good  man,  who  had  the  highest  and  best  inter- 
ests of  his  subjects  at  heart.  His  assassination  brought  about  a 
reaction  that  gave  these  nobles  a  chance  to  indulge  the  feelings 
they  had  smothered  so  long. 
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I  know  your  impetuous  and  generous  nature,  my  son,  and 
that  if  this  letter  never  reaches  you,  you  may  go  over  to  the  Nihilists 
in  the  hope  of  aiding  them  to  avenge  the  wrong  and  injustice  to  us. 
But  it  is  the  constant  prayer  of  your  mother  and  father  that  their 
last  words  may  turn  you  from  carrying  out  any  such  resolution, 
and  that  you  will  be  able  to  reach  such  high  ground  that  you  may 
view  these  sad  problems  in  their  true  light,  the  wise  and  just  solu- 
tion of  which  has  been  retarded  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  the  rash 
unthinking,  not  to  say  insane,  conduct  of  just  such  impetuous 
young  men';'as  you,  my  boy. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  it  matters  little  whether  the  form 
of  government  be  autocratic  or  democratic,  if  selfish  and  unprin- 
cipled men  are  permitted  to  administer  it.  And  an  enlightened 
Czar,  with  nothing  to  gain  or  lose,  but  the  love  of  his  countrymen, 
is  far  more  likely  to  further  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of 
his  subjects,  than  any  government  that  the  millions  of  uneducated, 
half-civilized  men  now  subject  to  the  Czar,  would  be  able  to  es- 
tablish for  themselves,  should  they  be  granted  that  privilege. 
The  waters  of  a  fountain  cannot  rise  higher  than  their  source- 
A  ship,  tempest -tossed  upon  the  ocean,  freighted  with  the  lives 
and  destinies  of  children  in  the  art  of  navigation,  are  safer  to 
keep  their  captain  at  the  helm,  even  though  he  be  sometimes 
tyrannical,  than  to  try  to  get  on  alone. 

But  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  learn  how  we  fared  after  you 
parted  from  us,  that  sad  day.  You  had  not  been  gone  an  hour 
when  the  officers  came  for  you.  We  informed  them  that  you  had 
departed  on  a  long  journey,  and  that  we  did  not  know  when  you 
would  return.  Two  days  after  the  same  officers  returned  with  an 
order  for  my  arrest,  and  a  week  later,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Siberia. 
Your  mother — after  arranging  to  send  your  sisters  to  her  brother 
Michael,  in  Paris,  followed  me,  selling  her  jewels  to  pay  her  ex- 
penses. She  was  not  permitted  to  see  me  for  weeks  after  her 
arrival,  but  one  day  she  saw  and  recognized  Brzinski,  a  Pole 
who  was  indebted  to  me  for  his  escape  from  conviction,  as  a 
Nihilist,  some  years  before.  He  held  the  post  as  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  and,  when  she  explained  to  him  that  I  was  among  the 
prisoners  under  his  charge,  he  permitted  her  to  visit  me,  and  finally 
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arranged  to  assign  me  less  arduous  tasks,  as  my  health  was  rapidly 
giving  way  on  account  of  exposure  to  the  rigorous  climate.  After 
the  change  he  found  employment  for  your  mother,  which  brought 
us  daily  together. 

It  was  remarkable  how  well  she  bore  up  under  the  trouble 
and  hardship  to  which  she  was  subjected. 

At  this  writing,  however,  we  are  both  of  us  fast  approaching 
the  end  of  our  journey,  our  only  hope  now  being  that  neither  of 
us  will  long  survive  the  other.  Brzinski  has  promised  that  this 
letter  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  old  friend  Herr  von  Ould- 
burg,  who  will  take  charge  of  it,  until  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
forward  it  to  you,  if  your  whereabouts  ever  become  known  to  him. 

I  have  a  conviction  that  sometime  you  will  return  to  Russia, 
in  quest  of  news  of  us. 

We  have  not  heard  from  your  sisters  since  you  left  us,  but  we 
trust  they  have  heard  from  you. 

And  now  praying  that  God  will  bless  and  protect  you,  your 
mother  and  I  bid  you  a  loving  farewell. 

NlCHOLOVITCH  ERGONSORATKOFF. 

When  Ergonsorat  finished  reading  his  father's  letter,  which 
he  did  with  haste,  he  read  it  again  carefully  and  considerately,  then 
laying  it  on  the  table,  he  sat  for  nearly  half  an  hour  wrapped  in 
deep  thought.  Going  to  the  table,  he  once  more  read  the  letter 
until  he  came  to  the  name  of — Melikoff,  which  he  carefully  erased 
with  his  pen  knife,  after  which  he  folded  it,  and  placed  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  coat.  For  some  time  he  paced  back  and  forth  in  his 
room,  then  lighting  a  cigar  he  joined  Herr  von  Oulberg  whom  he 
saw  walking  in  the  garden.  Their  conversation  covered  the  hap- 
penings and  events  of  importance  that  had  transpired  during  the 
four  years  he  had  been  absent  from  Russia.  He  made  some  in- 
quiries of  Herr  Oulburg  concerning  recent  arrests,  to  see  if  the 
latter  had  heard  anything  concerning  the  apprehension  of  the  five 
Nihilists  mentioned  by  Zolikoff;  but  found  that  his  companion 
had  heard  nothing.  He  retired  at  a  late  hour,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  the  appointed  time,  was  on  hand  to  accompany  Zolikoff. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  palace, — Zolikoff  exhibited  the  message 
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from  the  Czar,  making  the  appointment  for  a  personal  interview. 
The  guard  kept  them  waiting  until  his  superior  had  been  called  to 
examine  the  paper.  The  superior  at  once  greeted  Ergonsorat  as 
M.  le  Farge.  After  reading  the  Czar's  message  he  said,  addressing 
Ergonsorat,  "Your  pardon,  Monsieur,  but  this  paper  calls  for  the 
admission  of  but  one  person.  Zolikoff  then  took  the  paper  and 
wrote  on  the  back  of  it  a  few  lines  to  the  Czar  that  M.  le  Farge, 
secretary  to  the  French  Ambassador,  had  an  oral  message  to  de- 
liver to  his  Majesty  and  had  accompanied  him  to  the  palace.  The 
officer  disappeared  for  a  few  moments  and  returned  bidding  Zoli- 
koff and  Ergonsorat  to  accompany  him,  and,  a  few  moments  later 
they  were  alone  in  the  presence  of  Alevander  III.  The  Czar, 
greeting  both  cordially,  bade  them  be  seated.  Then,  turning  to 
Ergonsorat,  he  inquired  the  nature  of  his  message. 

Ergonsorat  replied  that  he  would  wait  with  his  Majesty's 
permission  until  the  business  with  Zolikoff  had  been  transacted, 
as  his  message  was  for  the  Czar's  ear  alone.  Zolikoff  looked  up 
in  surprise  at  this  announcement,  but,  being  desired  by  the  Czar 
to  proceed  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  information  he  had 
obtained  that  had  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  five  Nihilists,  he  began 
with  his  student  life  at  Dorpat,  explaining  that  he  had  joined  a 
secret  society  of  the  students  because  he  suspected  its  character 
to  be  revolutionary.  He  had  done  so  with  the  thought  that  he 
might  thereby  obtain  information  that  would  be  of  service  to  his 
sovereign,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  furnished  his  present  chief 
with  a  list  of  the  members  of  that  society  after  the  assassination 
of  Alexander  II.  He  named  a  number  of  his  former  school-fellows 
who  had  received  life  sentences  and  had  gone  to  Siberia ;  others 
had  fled  the  country,  some  of  whom  had  returned  secretly  and 
had  unsuspectingly  confided  their  return  to  him.  Through  them 
he  had  learned  of  the  existence  of  a  group  of  Nihilists. 

Turning  to  Ergonsorat,  after  Zolikoff  had  passed  through 
the  inner  gate  of  the  entrance,  Alexander  exclaimed,  "What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  such  reptiles 
as  that  to  guard  against  the  plots  of  unfaithful  subjects — but  to 
the  business  of  the  Ambassador.  What  message  has  he  for  me 
that  he  dares  not  trust  to  paper?"  "I  pray  your  Majesty  to  read 
this  letter,"  said  Ergonsorat,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  intently  scruti- 
nized the  face  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russians.  When  the  Czar 
had  finished  reading  he  inquired,  "Is  this  all  you  have  to  show  me?" 
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"It  is,"  replied  Ergonsorat  unconsciously  betraying  such  feeling 
in  his  words  that  the  Czar  looked  up  quickly  and  their  eyes  met. 
"Who  are  you?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  am  the  son  of  the  man  who 
wrote  that  letter."  The  eyes  of  the  Czar  followed  the  right  arm 
©f  Ergonsorat,  noticing  for  the  first  time  that  his  hand  was  thrust 
into  the  side  pocket  of  his  blouse.  With  scarcely  a  perceptible 
start  his  face  at  first  became  a  shade  paler,  then  a  smile  crept  over 
it  which  finally  broke  into  an  ironical  laugh.  "May  I  inquire 
what  amuses  your  Majesty?"  "Yes,  your  presence  here.  Be- 
neath these  apartments  to  the  depth  of  half  a  hundred  feet  is  a  solid 
block  of  masonry  constructed  under  my  own  watchful  eyes  with 
all  sides  guarded  from  its  foundation  by  picked  Swiss,  French  and 
Russian  guards,  who  speak  only  their  native  tongue.  With  the 
entrance  to  my  presence  guarded  as  you  saw  it  when  you  entered, 
a  chance  resemblance  between  you  and  the  secretary  of  the  French 
Ambassador  has  enabled  you  to  stand  in  my  presence,  clasping 
in  your  right  hand,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  a  messenger  of  death; 
and  I  was  just  now  thinking  how  futile  are  such  precautions  as 
I  have  taken  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  die  by  the  hand 
©f  an  assassin. "  "Your  Majesty  mistakes  my  intention.  Last 
might,  before  that  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands,  I  had  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  accidental  discovery  that  I  bore  such  a 
striking  resemblance  to  M.  la  Farge,  to  avenge  my  father's  wrongs 
and  rid  my  country  of  a  tryant ;  but  from  boyhood  I  have  learned 
to  honor  and  obey  my  father  and  love  my  mother  devotedly; 
they  have  spoken  to  me  from  their  graves  in  Siberia,  and  I  have 
no  other  thought  since  reading  that  letter  than  to  do  my  father's 
bidding.  It  is  therefore  to  a  man  whose  death  has  undoubtedly 
been  caused  by  the  horror  of  his  imprisonment  by  the  orders  of 
bis  sovereign,  to  whom  he  was  fidelity  itself,  that  your  life  is  spared ; 
but  before  I  left  my  native  country  forever,  I  determined  that 
you  should  know  how  he  repaid  the  injustice  done  him."  "And 
nas  your  father's  reasoning  in  that  letter  been  in  vain?  Do  you 
not  see  that,  though  men  say  that  my  power  is  absolute  over  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  my  fellow  men,  I  am, 
after  all,  but  a  creature  of  circumstance?  You  heard  that  viper 
that  has  just  left  our  presence  declare  that  your  down-fall  was 
due  to  the  information  which  he  furnished.  Was  that  information 
true?" 
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"I  will  answer  your  Majesty's  last  question  first.  It  is  quite 
true  that  at  the  University  I  belonged  to  a  society  whose  members 
were  required  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  in  the  free  expression 
of  their  opinions,  by  taking  an  oath  that  they  would  faithfully 
keep  secret  the  proceedings  of  the  society.  Many  of  the  members 
were  absolutely  loyal  to  the  present  autocratic  form  of  government. 
There  were  others  who  held  a  republic,  or  a  limited  monarchy 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  more  desirable;  I  was  among  that 
number.  There  were  some  that  were  loud  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  Czar,  and  who  would  occasionally  throw  out  hints  that  any 
who  might  feel  like  joining  the  Nihilist  movement  could  get  fur- 
ther information  from  him.  The  treachery  and  perfidy  of  the 
man  whom  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  call  a  'viper,'  re- 
leases me  from  my  obligation  of  fidelity  to  him.  I  assure  you 
that  he  was  the  leading  spirit  among  the  extremists,  as  he  was 
in  all  circles  of  students  that  felt  free  to  disregard  the  discipline 
and  rules  of  the  university;  his  ability  to  hoodwink  the  faculty 
and  maintain  their  implicit  confidence  in  him,  earned  for  him 
among  the  students  the  sobriquet  of  'Talleyrand,'  and  I  have  no 
more  doubt  that  the  Nihilists  believe  him  to  be  faithful  to  them 
and  their  plotting  than  I  have  that  he  would  prove  treacherous 
to  you  if  he  could  thereby  serve  his  own  interests."  "I  fully 
agree  with  you,  but  that  could  never  be;  and,  as  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  except  from  the  unripe  judgment  and  misguided  action  of 
men  with  generous  impulses  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  what  they  deem  will  advance  the  interests  of  their  country, 
reptiles  of  his  stamp  never  play  us  false.  But  enough. "  And, 
as  Alexander  said  this  he  advanced  and  cordially  grasped  the 
hand  of  Ergonsorat.  "You  need  not  answer  my  other  question: 
I  know  that  I  can  trust  you,  and  I  want  you  to  accompany  me 
to  interview  those  poor  misguided  Nihilists,  '  'saying  which,  Alex- 
ander touched  one  of  the  several  electric  buttons  on  his  desk,  and 
Ergonsorat  heard  the  bolts  of  the  barred  inner  gate  released  from 
their  fastenings,  and  he  doubted  not  that  this  was  the  signal  for 
the  appearance  of  a  dark,  bushy  whiskered  Russian  about  the 
size  and  build  of  the  Czar.  The  Czar  then  passed  into  an  inner 
chamber  reappearing  in  a  few  moments  looking  so  much  like  the 
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guard  who  had  just  entered  that  Ergonsorat  himself  could  hardly 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  guard  apparently  understood 
what  was  wanted,  for  he  quietly  took  his  seat  and  began  reading 
a  book.  Ergonsorat  then  comprehended  the  extent  of  the  trust 
which  the  Czar  was  imposing  in  him.  These  men  had  changed 
places  for  the  time  being,  and  the  guard  and  himself  were  probably 
the  only  ones  admitted  so  unreservedly  to  the  confidences  of  the 
Czar.  Writing  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  signed 
and  sealed  with  his  signet  ring  that  he  had  removed  from  his  hand, 
he  motioned  Ergonsorat  to  follow,  and  they  departed  to  carry 
out  the  resolution  of  the  Czar  to  interview  the  arrested  Nihilists. 

As  Ergonsorat  and  the  Czar  reached  the  sidewalk,  the  latter 
hailed  a  droskie,  and  they  were  driven  rapidly  to  the  prison  where 
the  five  Nihilists  were  confined.  Inquiry  being  made  for  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  they  were  shown  into  his  apartment  and  told  to 
await  his  pleasure,  as  he  was  then  engaged.  They  had  no  sooner 
taken  their  seats  than  they  overheard  the  voice  of  a  woman  in  an 
adjoining  room,  pleading  and  beseeching  for  permission  to  have  an 
interview  with  her  brother. 

The  reply  came  stern  and  decided, — "My  orders  are  to  allow 
no  one  to  interview  the  prisoners," — and  a  moment  later  the  door 
opened,  and  the  young  girl,  her  fair  face  stained  with  tears,  and  ex- 
pressing unutterable  despair,  came  out  and  would  have  passed  on 
through  the  room  and  out  into  the  street,  but  as  her  hand  was  on 
the  knob  of  the  outer  door,  Ergonsorat's  companion  spoke  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  saying,  "  I  would  have  speech  with  that  young 
woman."  The  tone  of  authority  arrested  the  steps  of  the  young 
woman,  and  the  captain;  the  latter  turning  with  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance and  surprise,  inquired, — 

"  For  what  purpose  ? " 

"That  is  no  concern  of  yours  sir!  It  is  sufficient  that  I  wish 
to  speak  to  her'  "  saying  which  the  Czar  handed  him  the  note  he  had 
written  before  leaving  the  palace  which  read : 

"The  bearer  of  this  is  acting  under  my  orders;  obey  him  as 
you  would  me. — Alexander." 

The  moment  the  captain  saw  the  seal  of  the  Czar,  his  manner 
underwent  a  sudden  change,  and  bowing  obsequiously  he  bade  the 
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young  woman  remain. 

"Leave  us  alone  and  see  that  there  are  no  eavesdroppers," 
commanded  the  Czar. 

Instantly  the  captain  left  the  apartment,  giving  orders  to  the 
guard  of  the  outer  door  to  occupy  another  post,  and  allow  no  one 
to  enter. 

"Be  seated,  madam,"  said  the  Czar,  "and  tell  us  your  errand 
here. " 

The  look  upon  the  girl's  face  was  replaced  by  one  more  hope- 
ful. Turning,  she  dropped  upon  her  knees  in  front  of  the  Czar 
exclaiming,  "Oh,  sir!  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  see  my  brother,  my 
only  brother,  before  he  is  parted  from  me  forever. " 

The  Czar,  in  a  kindly  voice  bade  her  arise,  and  be  seated,  say- 
ing, "You  shall  see  your  brother,  and  it  shall  be  for  him  to  say 
whether  you  shall  be  parted  from  him  forever. " 

Her  amazement  and  sudden  joy  for  a  moment  overcame  her, 
but  only  for  a  moment. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  exclaimed,  "whoever  you  are,  our  mother  and 
father  in  Heaven  will  bless  you  for  those  words.  He  is  only  a  boy, 
and  whatever  he  may  have  done  under  the  influence  of  others,  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  his  life  has  been  blameless  heretofore." 

"I  observe  that  though  you  speak  our  language  well,  you  are 
not  a  Russian. " 

"No,  sir!  my  brother  and  I  are  of  Italian  parents,  though  the 
most  of  our  life  has  been  spent  in  St.  Petersburg.  We  are  the 
children  of  Giovanni  Francesca.  " 

"What,  the  painter?"  said  the  Czar. 

"Oh,  sir,  did  you  know  my  father?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  knew  him  well,  and  it  pains  me  much  to 
think  that  a  son  of  Giovanni  Francesca  should  be  found  plotting 
against  the  life  of  the  Czar. 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  brother  was  always  gentle  and  kind,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  such  a  thing  as  his  being  in  a  plot  to  take  the  life  of  the 
Czar.  He  well  knew  that  my  father  and  the  late  Czar  were  the 
best  of  friends  and  that  we  owed  everything  to  his  generosity  and 
patronage.  After  mother  and  father's  death  I  pled  with  my 
brother  to  go  back  to  Italy  with  me  where  our  grandparents  still 
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lived  and  he  promised  to  do  so  just  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
studies  in  the  University ;  and  he  was  to  have  graduated  this  very- 
year.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  sure  some  one  has  made  a  great  mistake,  for 
I  never  heard  him  speak  otherwise  than  sorrowfully  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  II. " 

"Cease  your  weeping  my  child;  I  feel  confident  we  shall  find 
that  he  is  not  a  hardened  Nihilist,  but  an  impetuous  boy  who 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  older  heads,  and  has  got 
into  bad  company.  I  promise  you  to  save  him  if  I  can,  so  please 
go  into  the  adjoining  room  and  remain  there  until  after  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  him. " 

Saying  which,  the  Czar  requested  Ergonsorat  to  call  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  and  when  the  latter  entered  he  was  directed  to  sum- 
mon the  governor  of  the  prison,  who  soon  made  his  appearance. 

After  the  Czar  had  shown  him  the  note  bearing  his  own  sig- 
nature and  seal,  the  governor  replied: 

"M.  Nicholivich,  I  await  your  orders.  " 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  Czar  as  he 
was  thus  addressed.  Surely,  if  so  shrewd  a  man  as  the  governor 
of  the  prison  was  so  readily  imposed  upon  by  his  disguise,  there 
was  little  chance  of  its  being  penetrated  by  anyone  else. 

"I  wish  to  have  an  interview  with  one  of  the  five  Nihilists 
committed  to  your  charge,"  said  the  Czar.  "I  refer  to  a  young 
Italian  whose  name  is  Francesca.  " 

The  governor  bowed  and  retired.  Presently  the  clank  of 
chains  was  heard,  and  a  handsome  youth  heavily  ironed  was 
brought  into  the  room  by  two  prison  guards 

"Remove  the  irons,"  said  the  Czar. 

A  look  of  surprise  came  over  the  faces  of  the  guards,  and  one 
of  them  turned  to  the  governor  who  had  just  entered  the  apart- 
ment 

"This  is  most  extraordinary,  M.  Nicholivich,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor* 

"  I  am  executing  the  orders  of  the  Czar.  Is  not  that  sufficient  ? 
Would  you  like  to  read  this  note  once  more?" 

The  voice  and  manner  of  the  speaker  had  assumed  such  au- 
thority that  the  governor  hastened  to  apologize,  and  the  guards, 
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at  sl  sign  from  him,  removed  the  irons  from  the  prisoner. 

"Leave  him  alone  with  us!"  was  the  Czar's  next  order,  which 
was  immediately  obeyed.  But  the  clanking  of  arms  and  rush  of 
feet  along  the  corridors  showed  that  thejguards  hadbeen  hastily 
stationed  so  as  to  cover  every  possible  egress.  Turning  to  Signor 
Francesca,  he  exclaimed: — 

"How  comes  it  that  the  son  of  Giovanni^Francesca  seeks  to 
take  the  life  of  the  Czar?" 

"You  assume  what  has  not  yet  been  proven, "  proudly  replied 
the  young  man. 

The  Czar  took  from  his  pocket  a  paper  which  had  been  fur- 
nished him  by  the  chief  of  the  secret  service  and  handed  it  to  the 
young  man  to  read.  As  his  eye  glanced  over  this  paper  his  face 
blanched,  but  with  compressed  lips  and  a  resolute  look,  he  returned 
it  without  comment. 

"Is  any  further  proof  required?"  querried  the  Czar. 

"With  such  proof,  why  question  me?" 

"Have  you  no  desire  to  live?" 

"Not  if  my  companions  are  to  die. " 

"Suppose  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Czar  that  you  all  live.  It 
so  happens,  Senior  Francesca,  that  the  Czar  has  been  informed  as 
fully  as  you  could  inform  him  just  how  you  five  young  men 
were  induced  to  place  your  signatures  upon  that  paper  which  I 
showed  you.  Have  you  not  wondered  why  six  arrests  were  not 
made  instead  of  five? — Oh,  I  forgot,  you  probably  do  not  know  how 
many  of  your  companions  have  been  apprehended.  ^Would 
the  son  of  Giovanni  Francesca  still  bear  enmity  to  the  Czar  if  he 
should  give  back  to  you  the  lifefyou  have  forfeited,  attaching  to 
his  clemency  but  one  condition,  which  is  that  you  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  you  will  immediately  leave  Russia,  never  to  return  and 
that  each  of  your  companions  be  given  the  same  chance  to  become 
wiser  men?" 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  hesitated  as  though  questioning 
his  reason  whether  there  was  aught  dishonorable  in  accepting  his 
life  under  these  conditions.     At  length  he  quietly  responded. 

"I  will  take  such  an  oath. " 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Czar.     "There  is  someone  in  the  next 
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apartment  who  desires  to  speak  with  you, "  saying  which,  the  Czar 
led  the  way  and  Ergonsorat  heard  the  exclamation  of  joy  as  the 
sister  beheld  her  brother.  Thus,  one  after  another,  the  four  other 
Nihilists  were  examined,  until  all  were  seated  in  the  apartment 
occupied  by  Signor  Francesca  and  his  sister.  Each  in  his  turn 
had  refused  to  speak  any  word  that  might  be  considered  disloyal 
to  the  others,  and,  after  the  last  man  had  passed  out  of  his  presence 
the  Czar  turned  to  Ergonsorat  exclaiming: 

"  I  would  give  more  to  be  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  such  men 
than  for  all  the  safeguards  which  man's  ingenuity  can  invent  for 
my  protection.  Now  I  ask  a  service  at  your  hands.  Go  into  that 
room ;  tell  those  men  your  story  and  read  them  your  father's  letter. 
You  can  remain  with  them  until  I  return."  Saying  which,  the 
Czar  passed  out  where  he  found  the  governor,  who  was  nervously 
pacing  up  and  down  in  the  corridor.  "M.  Moszkowski,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  are  perplexed  and  troubled  at  what  must  seem 
to  you  inexplicable,  and  I  shall  not  presume  to  give  the  final  order 
of  release  of  your  prisoners  until  I  have  made  my  report  to  the 
Czar  and  brought  back  to  you  his  ratification  of  my  action.  " 

At  these  words  the  troubled  expression  left  the  face  of  the  gov- 
ernor and,  advancing  with  extended  hand,  he  exclaimed: 

"I  must  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  consideration  M. 
Nicholivich.  I  doubt  not  your  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Czar,  but  I  confess  I  feared  that  his  Majesty  might  not  have  intend- 
ed quite  so  much  responsibility  to  rest  with  a  single  man. " 

The  Czar  shook  the  extended  hand  of  the  governor  saying, 
"  I  wonder  not,  but  I  will  be  back  within  an  hour  and  quiet  all  your 
apprehensions. " 

An  hour  had  not  passed  when  he  re-entered  the  office  of  the 
jail  accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the  secret  service,  who,  saluting 
the  governor,  placed  a  sealed  package  in  his  hands.  Breaking  the 
seal,  the  governor  found  that  it  contained  a  pardon  for  each  of  the 
accused,  on  condition  that  they  each  take  a  solemn  oath  to  leave 
Russia  and  never  return  without  written  permission  of  the  Czar. 

"Once  more  I  thank  you  M.  Nicholivich."  said  M.  Moszkow- 
ski, and,  bowing,  he  led  the  way  into  the  apartment  where  Ergon- 
sorat and  the  others  were  still  engaged  in  conversation.     After  the 
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jailer  had  read  over  the  pardon  and  its  condition  to  each,  he  asked 
them  if  they  were  ready  to  fulfil  that  condition,  and,  receiving 
their  assent,  a  Bible  was  brought  in  and  the  oath  taken  in  the  usual 
form,  the  governor  taking  the  precaution  to  have  the  form  written 
out  and  signed  by  each.  He  then  notified  them  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  depart  when  they  chose.  All  shook  hands  with  the 
Czar,  Ergonsorat,  and  the  governor,  and  passed  out,  their  faces 
beaming  with  joy  at  their  deliverance.  After  all  had  departed, 
the  Czar  turned  to  Ergonsorat  and  handed  him  a  paper.  It  con- 
tained a  formal  pardon  for  all  offences  and  an  order  restoring  to 
him  the  conficsated  estate  of  his  father,  saying: 

"Permit  me,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power  to  undo  the  wrong 
that  has  been  done  you  and  yours.  Is  it  your  intention  to  remain 
in  Russia?" 

' '  I  hardly  know.  I  have  lived  years  in  the  past  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  must  have  time  to  think.  With  your  Majesty's  per- 
mission, I  will  return  to  the  house  of  my  friend  and  tomorrow  you 
shall  receive  the  result  of  my  interview  with  these  men  whom  you 
have  so  generously  forgiven;  but  before  I  received  this  paper,  I 
had  forgiven  you  with  my  whole  heart  and  I  only  wish  all  my  fel- 
low-countrymen knew  their  sovereign  as  I  know  him."  Saying 
which,  he  bowed  and  kissed  the  hand  which  the  Czar  had  extended 
in  parting. 

"M.  Ergonsoratkoff ,  "  said  he,  "when  next  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  wait  upon  the  Czar,  you  will  find  him  as  willing  and  as  ready  to 
admit  you  to  his  presence  as  he  was  to  admit  the^secretary  of  the 
French  Ambassador." 

Surely  if  any  man  had  undergone  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, 
Ergonsorat  was  that  man. 
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Uhe  McLrKlandf 


By  R.  W.  Swann, 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER   14.— Continued. 

She  explained  that  she  felt  sure  she  could  tell  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  Mr.  Radcliffe  if  she  could  see  him  and  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  ask  favors  for  her  brother  who,  she  said,  did  not  really  deserve 
them. 

"This  is  my  poor  little  plan  and  I  want  the  same  good  advice  and 
instruction  from  you  both  that  has  ever  guided  me  through  life.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  very  wise,  indeed  I  know  that  I  am  far  from  knowing  all 
that  I  ought  to  know  in  these  matters,  but  you  will  help  and  support  me 
as  you  have  always  done." 

She  reiterated  her  intention  to  go  at  once  to  her  brother  and 
expressed  regret  that  she  should  have  to  leave  these  two;  she  was  very 
affectionate  and  when  she  had  concluded  what  she  had  to  say  she  went 
and  kissed  both  Mr.  Bond  and  his  wife  and  then  sat  quietly  down  to  hear 
what  they  might  have  to  say  of  her  plan. 

"I'll  not  deny  I'm  tempted  and  sorely  tempted  too,"  said  old  Tom 
slowly,  "to  urge  you  not  to  go,  Puss,  for  Jane  will  be  pretty  lonesome 
without  you  and  the  old  house  will  be  very  dull.  We've  had  your  dear  face 
warming  our  hearts  so  long,  Puss,  and  your  kind  thoughtful  ways  have 
gone  awayjdeep  into  us  and  it  isn't  easy  to  let  you  go.  I  say  I  am 
tempted,  but  I  know  what  is  right;    if    I    did  not,  you  would  teach  me.      I 
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will  take  you  to  him,  Kate.  I  will  put  his  hand  in  your6  and  I  will  help 
you  to  do  the  thing  you  want  to  do  and  that  it  is  right  you  should  try  to 
do.  There  is  one  thing  Jane  and  me  want  you  to  promise,  Kate,  and  you 
will  listen  close  while  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Things  may  not  go  on  at  all 
easy  where  you  are  going,  Kate;  we  want  you  to  promise  us  that  you  will 
not  remain  there  in  that  great  city  and  suffer  privation  and  hide  the  truth 
from  us,  for,  as  we  think,  you  will  not  deny  we  have  earned  some  little 
right  to  help  you  in  this  as  in  all  things,  and  unless  we  have  your 
promise  that  you  will  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help,  you  know  Jane  and  I 
will  be  very  unhappy  indeed. 

"Do  you  understand  what  he  means,  Kate?  He  means  that  it  may  be 
you  can  not  bring  Harry  to  his  senses  as  soon  as  you  anticipate.  There 
may  be  great  lack  of  money  and  we  do  not  want  you  to  stay  there  and 
suffer  privation  and  hide  it  from  us.  "We  want  you  to  promise  us  that  even 
if  Harry  should  urge  strongly  against  it,  you  will  let  us  know  and  let  us 
help  you.     Do  you  promise?" 

"Yes,  I  understand,  and  I  promise  too,"  she  answered  firmly;  "T 
am  not  ashamed  to  accept  help  from  those  from  whom  my  mother  accepted 
it  and  who  have  cared  so  tenderly  for  the  orphans  she  left  in  their 
care.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ask,  where  kind  hearts  long  to  give.  I 
am  not  sure  of  any  one  thing  on  earth  this  day  but  your  great  love  for 
me,  and  you  shall  surely  see  if  I  am  not  grateful  for  it.  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  and  for  what  I  know  you  will  always 
do  for  the  asking.  It  may  be  that  some  day  I  shall  return 
to  you  again  to  rest  here  and  find  that  joy  and  happiness 
I  have  ever  found  in  trying  to  live  day  by  day  the  gratitude  I  can 
not  express." 

"May  God  see  fit  to  send  you  back  to  us,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Bond 
earnestly,  "we'll  be  watchin'  and  waitin'  for  the  time,  Jane  and  me,  for 
the  time  when  that  shall  come  to  pass." 

There  was  great  hurrying  and  rushing,  and  hunting  and  find- 
ing,   and  folding  and  fixing,    and  stitching  and    smoothing,    and  pack- 
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ing  and  petting  in  the  house  that  day.  Kate  must  take  train  on 
that  very  night  for  New  York,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  the  next  morning 
and  both  Mr.  Bond  and  his  gentle  wife  were  under  orders  and  worked 
like   trojans. 

It  is  true  that  Tom,  in  his  desire  to  help,  seized  upon  a  lot  of 
pressed  and  carefully  folded  garments  and,  rushing  up  stairs  with 
them,  proceeded  to  stuff  them  into  the  big  trunk  in  such  a  frightful 
heap  that  they  more  than  filled  the  remaining  space  and  when  Kate, 
who  had  seen  what  he  took,  arrived  on  the  scene  (she  lost  little  time  in 
following  up  her  too  zealous  assistant)  she  found  him  very  red  in  the 
face  and  very  hot,  struggling  with  the  lid  of  the  trunk  vvhic'i  would  not 
shut. 

"  'Tain't  big  enough,  Puss:  I  told  you  'twasn't,"  he  gasped,  strug- 
gling more  violently  than  ever,  "I'm  afraid  I'll  bust  the  thing,  that's  what 
I'm  afraid  of." 

"Oh,  oh,  what  have  you  done,"  groaned  Kate,  looking  helplessly  at 
the  crushed  heap  of  clothes  she  placed  on  the  bed  before  her;  but,  glanc- 
ing up  into  Mr.  Bond's  woe-begone  face,  her  kind  heart  asserted  itself 
and  she  said  in  her  old  fond  way: 

"Never    mind,    you     didn't    know.  You     sit    down     here    and 

see  me  get  them  in."  She  soon  smoothed  the  garments  out  the  best  she 
could  and  had  them  back  in  the  trunk,  leaving  room  for  many  other  things. 
"I  do  not  care  a  bit  if  some  of  them  are  a  little  mussed,"  she  said,  "for 
you  won't  mind  seeing  me  in  them,  and  when  I  take  one  of  the  things  out 
of  my  trunk  I  shall  iust  think  how  it  all  happened  and  then  I  shall  not 
even  want  to  get  them  out." 

Mr.  Bond  had  decided  to  go  with  Kate  to  New  York  and 
he  sent  off  two  dispatches  in  the  afternoon,  one  to  Harry  saying 
that  Kate  and  he  would  reach  New  York  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  other  dispatch  he  sent  to  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  it  was 
as  follows: 

"Am  sorry;   will  be  in  your  off. ce  at  ten  tomorrow.— Thomas  Bond." 
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Kate  went  and  got  the  little  money  she  had  and  brought  her  bank 
book  to  Mr.  Bond,  asking-  him  please  to  draw  the  account.  She  said 
this  was  all  she  had  and  Mr.  Bond  went  at  once  to  do  as  she  asked.  He 
returned  soon  and  not  only  gave  her  what  she  had  expected,  but  all  the 
money  she  had  insisted  on  paying  them  for  board  during  her  sojourn 
at  their  home,  telling  her  that  "Jane  done  it,"  and  Kate  accepted  it  in 
the  spirit  it  was  given. 
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ANECDOTES   OF  NOTED  MEN 


RANDOLPH  AND  CLAY. 

John  Randolph  and  Henry  Clay, 
writes  Eli  Perkins,  once  had  a 
quarrel  in  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington. For  several  weeks  they 
did  not  speak.  When,  one  day 
they  met  on  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
each  saw  the  other  coming  up  the 
sidewalk,  which  was  very  narrow 
at  that  particular  point,  and  each 
was  meditating  as  to  how  far  he 
would  turn  out  for  the  other  to 
pass.  As  Randolph  came  up  he 
looked  the  grand  old  Kentuckian 
straight  in  the  eye  and,  keeping 
the  sidewalk,  hissed: 

"I  never  turn  out  for  scoun- 
drels !" 

"1  always  do,"  replied  Mr.  Clay, 
as  he  stepped  politely  out  into  the 
mud,  and  let  Randolph  have  the 
walk. 

COLONEL  FISK  AS  BARON 

MUNCHAUSEN. 

When  the  French  prima  donna 
Madam  Montaland,  arrived  from 
Paris,  Col.  James  Fisk,  who  was 
at  that  time  our  American  Mun- 


chausen, took  extra  pains  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  his  beautiful 
prima  donna. 

Un  the  first  afternoon,  after 
Montaland  had  seen  Fisk's  won- 
derful opera  house,  the  Colonel 
took  her  out  to  Central  Park,  be- 
hind his  magnificent  six-in-hand. 
Passing  up  Fifth  avenue,  Monta- 
land's  eyes  rested  on  A.  T.  Stew- 
art's marble  house.  ''Vat  ees 
zat?"  she  asked  in  broken  French. 

"WThy  that  is  my  city  resi- 
dence," said  Fisk,  with  an  air  of 
profound  composure. 

"C'est  magnifique  —  c'est 
grande !"  exclaimed  Montaland, 
in  admiration. 

Soon  they  came  to  Central 
Park. 

"Vat  ees  zees  place?"  asked 
Montaland. 

"O,  this  is  my  country  seat; 
these  are  my  grounds — my  cattle 
and  buffaloes,  and  those  sheep 
over  there  compose  my  pet  sheep- 
fold,"  said  Fisk,  twirling  the  end 
of  his  mustache  a  la  Napoleon. 

"C'est  tres  magnifique!"  ex- 
claimed Montaland,  in  bewilder- 
ment.    "Mr.   Fisk    is   one   grand 
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American !"  \ 

jby-and-bye  they  rode  back 
and  down  Fifth  avenue  by  the 
great  white  Catholic  Cathedral. 

'And  is  zees  your  grand  man- 
sion, too?"  asked  Mortaland,  as 
she  pointed  up  to  the  marble  tem- 
ple. 

"No,  Miss  Montaland;  to  be 
frank  with  you,  that  building  does 
not  belong  to  me,"  as  he  settled 
back  with  his  hands  in  his  bosom — 
"that  belongs  to  my  partner,  Mr. 
Gould." 

MARK  TWAIN'S  JOURYMAN. 

"What  street  is  this  "  asked  a 
bewildered  arrival  in  Chicago. 

"Don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  busy 
Chicagoite,  buried  in  thought. 

"Well,  what  city  is  it,  London 
or  Chicago?" 

"Don't  know,  I  tell  you.  Don't 
know  anything  about  anything." 

"Don't  you  know  anything  at 
all?" 

"No ;  I  don't." 

"Gosh !  you're  just  the  man  I'm 
looking  for.    I  want  you." 

"What  do  you  want  me  for?" 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  Denver  and 
sit  on  a  jury." 

GRAVEYARD  FENCE. 

Somebody  in  Braleboro  came 
down  to  New  York  to  ask  Fisk  for 
a  donation  to  helo  them  build  a 
new  fence  around  the  graveyard 
where  he  is  now  buried. 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  want 
a  new  fence  for?"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel.  "Why,  that  old  fence 
will  keep  the  dead  people  in,  and 
live  people  will  keep  out  as  long 
as  they  can,  any  way." 


GEN.  SHERMAN  AND  CARL 
SHURZ. 

General  Sherman  bought  a  sup- 
ply of  shirts  from  Taylor  &  H;ufty, 
and  Dick  Taylor,  was  the  gentle- 
man who  waited  upon  him,  and, 
of  course,  they  became — of  thought 
they  had — quite  well  acquainted. 
One  day,  after  the  shirts  had  been 
delivered,  Dick  met  General  Sher- 
man and  another  army  officer, 
walking  on  the  avenue.  Walking 
up  to  the  General,  Taylor  said: 

"Good  morning,  General,  how 
are  you  to-day  ?" 

It  seems  that,  although  the  Gen- 
eral apparently  remembered  Mr. 
Taylor's  face,  he  did  not  place 
him,  and  could  not  call  him  by 
name.  While  shaking  hands,  Tay- 
lor noticing  the  slight  defect  in 
the  General's  memory,  thought  he 
would  help  him  along  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  had  sold  him 
some  shirts,  so  he  said:  "Made 
you  shirts." 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the 
General  quickly,  and  turning  to 
the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was 
walking,  he  said  : 

"Ah,  Col. 3  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce you  to  my  friend,  Major 
Shurz." 

Taylor  still  realized  that  the 
General  had  made  another  mis- 
take, and  without  any  attempt  to 
explain  matters,  he  politely  raised 
his  hat  and  moved  on. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  TURNING  THE 
GRINDSTONE. 
"When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  re- 
member one  cold  winter's  morn- 
ing," says  Dr.  Franklin,  "I  was 
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accosted  by  a  smiling  man,  with 
an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 

"My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "has 
you  father  a  grindstone?" 

"Yes,  sir;"  said  I. 

"You  are  a  fine  little  fellow," 
said  he;  "will  you  let  me  grind 
my  axe  on  it?" 

"Pleased  with  his  compliment  of 
'fine  little  fellow,'  O,  yes,  sir,"  I 
answered,  "it  is  down  in  the  shop." 

"And  you  will,  my  man,"  said 
he,  patting  me  on  the  head,  "get  a 
little  hot  water?" 

How  could  I  refuse?  I  ran  and 
soon  brought  a  kettle  full. 

"How  old  are  you,  and  what's 
your  name,"  continued  he,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply;  "I  am 
sure  you  are  one  of  the  finest  fel- 
lows that  ever  I  have  seen;  will 
you  just  turn  a  few  minutes  for 


me 


9" 


Tickled  with  the  flattery,  like  a 
fool  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly 
did  I  rue  the  day.  It  was  a  new 
axe,  and  I  toiled  and  tugged,  till 
I  was  almost  tired  to  death.  The 
school-bell  rang,  and  I  could  not 
get  away;  my  hands  were  blister- 


ed, and  it  was  not  half  ground. 
At  length,  however,  the  axe  was 
sharpened,  and  the  man  turned  to 
me  with,  "Now  you  little  rascal, 
you've  played  truant;  scud  to 
school,  or  you'll  rue  it. 

Alas!  thought  I,  it  was  hard 
enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this 
cold  day,  but  now  to  be  called  a 
little  rascal,  was  too  much.  It 
sank  deep  in  my  mind,  and  often 
have  I  thought  of  it  since.  When 
I  see  a  merchant,  over-polite  to 
his  customers — begging  them  to 
take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing 
his  goods  on  the  counter — thinks 
I,  that  man  has  an  axe  to  grind. 
When  I  see  a  man  flattering  the 
people,  making  great  professions 
of  attachment  to  liberty,  who  in 
private  life  is  a  tyrant,  methinks, 
look  out,  good  people,  that  fellow 
would  set  you  turning  grindstones. 
When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  of- 
fice by  party  spirit,  without  a 
single  qualification  to  render  him 
either  respectable  or  useful,  alas! 
methinks,  deluded  people,  you  are 
doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  the 
grindstone  for  a  booby. 
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TALKS  WITH  VISITORS   AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 


"The  'Iowa  idea'  is  more  firmly  estab- 
lished now  than  it  ever  was,"  declared 
Gov.  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  who 
arrived  last  night  at  the  Arlington.  The 
governor  will  remain  in  Washington 
until    Wednesday. 

He  was  disinclined  last  night  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  relating  to  the  tariff,  cr  to 
politics  in  his  State,  saying  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  little  rest  from  such  matters 
while    in    the   East. 

"We  are  prosperous  out  in  Iowa,  and 
consequently  happy,"  he  said.  "The  soil 
is  so  fertile  that  weeds  grow  in  abund- 
ance, and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that 
the  beet  sugar  industry  will  not  amount 
to  much  in  our  State — not,  at  least,  while 
other  crops  are  much  more  profitable,  as 
they  are  now.  In  raising  beets  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  weeds  should  be  pulled  by 
a  person  down  on  all-fours.  The  Ameri- 
cans, of  which  our  population  is  made 
up,  object  to  that  feature,  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  class  of  laborers  who 
do   that   kind   of  work." 

Gov.  Cummins  said  the  "Iowa  idea" 
was  not  the  first  matter  in  which  his 
State  had  taken  the  lead.  Simplified  spell- 
ing, he  said,  was  adopted  long  ago  by 
one  of  the  prominent  daily  newspapers  of 
the  State,  and  the  people  are  familiar 
With  such  words  as  "thru,"  "tho," 
"thoroly,"   and  others. 

He  made  an  effort  at  the  last  session 
of  the  State  Legislature,  he  said,  to  se- 
cure an  appropriation  for  a  State  exhi- 
bition at  Jamestown  next  year,  but  did 
not  meet  with  success.  He  will  again 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  that 
body  when  it  meets  early  in  the  new 
year. 


"I  have  been  in  public  life  more  or 
less  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  thought 
I  was  safely  past  that  period  where 
palpitation  of  the  heart  ensues  when  one 
is  approached  by  a  newspaper  reporter," 
said  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  the  young  at- 
torney general  of  Missouri,  who  has  been 
conducting  the  crusade  in  that  State 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr. 
Hadley  arrived  here  from  Jefferson  City 
Sunday  night,  and  left  last  night  for 
New  York,  where  further  testimony  will 
be  taken. 

"But,"  he  continued,  discussing  the 
question  in  the  lobby  of  the  New  Wil- 
lard  last  night,  "when  I  arrived  in  New 
York  last  spring,  I  was  seized  with  an 
attack  that  might  have  been  called  a  mild 
form  of  stage  fright.  Thinking  that  the 
taking  of  the  testimony  would  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  little  con- 
ference in  a  lawyer's  office,  I  was  sur- 
prised on  entering  the  room  to  find 
eighteen  newspaper  reporters,  several 
photographers,  and  a  number  of  artists. 
The  quiet  little  conference  which  I  an- 
ticipated would  call  for  a  paragraph  in 
the  New  York  dailies  filled  hundreds  of 
columns  in  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Hadley  is  prominently  mentioned 
by  leaders  in  Missouri  as  a  probable  can- 
didate for  governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  His  record  as  a  trust  prosecutor 
is  being  urged  in  his  favor,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  logical  candidate.  Should 
he  be  nominated  it  is  probable  he  will 
have  as  his  opponent  Ei.  W.  Stephens,  of 
Columbia,  who  was  also  a  visitor  in 
Washington   yesterday. 

The  Republicans  elected  their  entire 
ticket    in    Missouri    two    years    ago,    with 
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the  exception  of  the  governor,  which  of- 
fice  was  won   by  Joseph   W.   Folk. 

"Mr.  Folk  has  made  a  good  governor," 
admitted  Mr.  Hadley,  "and  has  gotten 
along  nicely,  and  with  practically  no 
'jars'  of  consequence  with  his  Republi- 
can  co-workers." 

"For  thirty-two  years  I  have  never 
known  any  other  home  than  a  hotel,  and 
the  fascination  of  the  life  with  me  has 
never  worn  away,"  remarked  A.  M.  Lay, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  the  Riggs  House 
lust    night. 

"My  wife  and  I  haven't  much  to  do 
now  except  travel,"  continued  Mr.  Lay, 
who  retired  from  active  business  pursuits 
about  ten  years  ago.  "We  spend  a  por- 
tion of  each  year  in  the  Capital  City,  be- 
cause there  is  much  of  interest  to  us  here, 
and  then  we  go  to  Atlantic  City.  From 
there  we  go  wherever  fancy  suggests. 
Since  we  began  this  mode  of  living  we 
have  traveled  more  than  200,000  miles  in 
the   United   States." 

Although  he  has  visited  many  cities, 
Mr.  Lay  still  retains  faith  in  Detroit. 
"1  like  it  better  than  Washington,"  he 
said.  "Of  course,  we  haven't  the  gov- 
ernment buildings,  but  outside  of  that 
Detroit  is,  in  my  mind,  a  much  more 
delightful  city.  The  residential  section 
is  especially  more  attractive.  The  houses 
are  not  built  together  or  in  rows,  as 
they  are  here.  Each  is  surrounded  by 
its  own  well-kept  grounds,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  privacy  about  them.  We  have 
a  population  of  about  400,000,  and  some- 
thing  is    going    on    all    the   time." 


apolis  Star,  and  Delavan  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  the  latter  a  cousin 
of  Vice  President  Fairbanks,  are  at  the 
New  Willard.  They  are  here  in  behalf  of 
copyright  legislation. 

"There  is  no  law  now  that  adequately 
protects  advertisers,"  said  Mr.  Smith  last 
night.  "I  am  very  desirous  that  Congress 
shall  enact  a  law  of  this  character.  The 
advertiser  who  goes  to  the  pains  and  ex- 
pense of  devising  designs  or  'catca 
phrases,'  as  they  are  called,  should  be 
recognized  as  having  property  in  that  de- 
sign or  catch  phrase  and  should  be  enti- 
tled to  protection  of  the  law.  I  hope  to 
see  the  copyright  law  amended  at  this 
session  so  as  to  insure  that  protection." 

C.  C.  Harvey,  D.  D.  Curran,  and  G.  H. 
Smith,  of  New  Orleans,  passenger  agents 
on  three  railroads  entering  that  city,  arc 
at  the  Raleigh. 

"We  have  just  concluded  a  three  days' 
celebration  in  New  Orleans,"  said  Mr. 
Harvey,  "the  occasion  being  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  December  15 
of  a  silver  service,  the  gift  of  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  to  the  battle  ship  Louisiana. 
It  was  contended  at  one  time  by  the 
Navy  Department  that  the  Louisiana 
coulu  not  enter  the  harbor  at  New  Or- 
leans, but  there  was  absolutely  no  trou- 
ble. She  sailed  in  smoothly  and  went  out 
tne  same  way. 

"During  the  celebration  the  town  was 
turned  over  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
big  vessel  and  nothing  was  too  goda.  for 
them." 


The  controversy  between  Kansas  and 
Colorado  over  the  right  to  use  the  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  River  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, has  brought  to  Washington  many 
prominent  citizens  of  both  States.  Clyde 
C.  Dawson,  of  Canyon,  a  special  at- 
torney, appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Colorado  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
ihe  State  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,    is   at   the   Raleigh. 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Colo- 
rado 2,000,000  acres  of  land  which  are 
irrigated  by  water  obtained  from  the 
Arkansas  River,"  he  said  last  night. 
"To  be  prohibited  the  use  of  the  water 
now,  having  had  the  unrestricted  use 
of  it  for  several  years,  would  prove 
ruinous  to  certain  farming  sections  of 
the  State.  There  is  sufficient  water  in 
the  river  to  supply  both  States,  and  I 
don't  think  that  taken  by  Colorado  can 
be  noticed." 

A.   A.   McCormick,  editor  of  the  Indian- 


"I  don't  anticipate  that  my  people  will 
bother  themselves  much  on  the  simplified- 
spelling  proposition,"  remarked  Joseph  R. 
Sequichie,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  is  at 
the  National.  He  is  a  Carlisle  graduate, 
and  is  here  representing  his  nation  before 
the  Indian  Office. 

"We  have  eighty-six  letters  in  our  lan- 
guage, while  you  of  the  English  have  only 
twenty-six,"  he  explained.  "My  nation  is 
the  only  one  of  all  the  Indian  nations 
that  has  ever  succeeded  in  reducing  its 
language  to  writing. 

"Our  poetry  and  prose,  if  translated 
into  your  language,  would  create  no  end 
of  interest.  We  are  idealists  and  ro- 
mancists.  We  can  appreciate  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  glimmer  of  the  moon,  the 
green  of  the  trees,  and  the  color  of  the 
flowers.  We  have  our  traditions  and  our 
customs,  and  we  honor  our  ancestors. 
We  are  Americans  and  we  believe  in 
your  civilization  and  your  laws  when 
properly  administered." 
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"The  railroads  are  the  barometer  by 
which  is  judged  the  business  conditions 
of  the  country,"  remarked  Sydney  F. 
Andrews,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  is 
general  counsel  for  several  railroads  in 
the  Southern  States,  just  before  he  left 
the  Raleigh  last  night  to  return  to  his 
home.  For  several  days  Mr.  Andrews 
has  been  here  in  connection  with  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

"Just  now  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  traffic  on  the  railroads,"  he  said. 
"From  every  section  of  the  country  comes 
the  cry  of  car  shortage.  All  this  means 
prosperity.  I  don't  know  when  the  limit 
will  be  reached,  but  it  is  bound  to  come. 
The  experience  of  the  country  has  been 
that  times  are  never  so  good  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  reverse  to  come." 

The  new  railroad  rate  law,  Mr.  Andrews 
said,  has  caused  railroad  officials,  espe- 
cially the  legal  department,  to  be  confront- 
ed with  many  perplexing  problems.  Many 
inquiries  have  reached  his  office  from  the 
various  roads,  and  some  of  them,  he  says, 
must  be  fought  out  in  the  courts  before 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  made. 

"Warrenton,  formerly  a  famous  summer 
resort,  has  now  become  popular  as  a  win- 
ter resort,"  said  Col.  Granville  Gaines,  of 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  a  member  of  the 
State  Democratic  committee,  who  is  at 
the  Raleigh. 

"The  fox  hunting  and  cross  country  rid- 
ing season  is  on,  and  the  social  pleasures 
incident  to  those  sports  are  alst>  being 
enjoyed  by  our  people  and  their  guests. 
Several  hunt  balls  and  breakfasts  have 
been  arranged,  and  the  young  people  will 
be  busy  for  a  while. 

"Fauquier  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in 
Virginia  in  which  the  customs  of  our  Eng- 
lish forefathers  have  been  maintained. 
The  hunting  season  is  always  looked  for- 
ward to,  and  at  the  hunt  balls  and  break- 
fasts the  men  appear  in  their  red  coats 
and  knickerbockers. 

"We  are  not  spasmodic  in  our  pursuit 
after  pleasure  in  old  Fauquier  County, 
we  seek  it  constantly  but  moderately,  but 
during  the  hunting  season  old  Virginia 
hospitality  asserts  itself  down  there." 

"The  American  people  ought  to  be 
proud  of  their  Capital  here  at  Wash- 
ington," said  Dr.  Ludwig  Herrmann,  a 
manufacturer  of  leather,  of  Durlach 
Baden,  Germany,  at  the  New  Willard 
last  night.  "It  is  a  beautiful  city, 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  visited  in 
this    country." 


Dr.  Herrmann  is  in  the  United  States 
looking  after  the  interests  of  Itis  con- 
cern, it  being  his  first  trip  here.  He 
sells  to  manufacturers,  and  said,  al- 
though he  was  compelled  to  pay  20 
per  cent  duty  on  his  goods,  he  was 
able  to  compete  with  tanners  in  this 
country  and  make  a  profit. 

He  is  a  young  man,  only  recently 
having  completed  a  year's  military 
service  in  the  German  army.  "The 
people  of  other  countries  do  not  appre- 
ciate," he  said,  "the  wonderful  mili- 
tary   system    of    Germany." 

Gerald  Van  Castile,  a  lawyer  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  Georgetown 
University  with  the  class  of  1S98, 
greeted  his  friends  at  the  Riggs  House 
last    night. 

"I  met  a  number  of  my  classmates 
since  I  left  Detroit,  several  days  ago," 
he  said.  "I  stopped  in  Buffalo,  Albany, 
and  New  York.  As  an  evidence  that 
they  are  all  successful,  I  believe  not  a 
one  of  them  admitted  that  he  was  mak- 
ing less  than  $6,000  a  year.  That 
amount  seemed  to  be  the  happy  ave- 
rage. One  of  the  fellows,  who  did  not 
promise  to  be  exceptionally  brilliant 
during  the  days  at  the  law  school,  now 
occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  big  New 
York  office  building,  and  said  his  ex- 
penses  were    $10,000    a   year." 

Mr.  Van  Castile  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington  until   after   the   holidays. 

"Do  apples  grow  in  Colorado?"  the 
question  was  repeated  by  Judge  Piatt 
Rosrers,  of  Denver,  who,  with  other  citi- 
zens of  Colorado,  is  at  the  Raleigh.  "I 
Phould  think  they  do,"  he  continued. 
"You  have  not  been  in  Colorado  in  re- 
cent years  or  you  would  not  ask  that 
question.  . 

"The  central  part  of  Colorado  is  the 
greatest  apple  region  in  the  world.  I 
know  a  man  out  there  who  shook  fifty- 
nine  boxes,  each  holding  one-third  of  a 
barrel,  from  one  tree.  Not  long  ago  an- 
other man  realized  $27,000  in  one  season 
from  an  orchard  which  contained  only 
eighty  acres.  The  purchaser  of  an  or- 
chard of  six-year-old  trees,  containing 
seven  acres,  for  which  $500  an  acre  was 
paid,  realized  enough  in  two  years  by 
the  sale  of  apples  to  pay  for  the  prop- 
erty." 

Judge  Rogers  pointed  to  the  fact  also 
that  an  eighteen-acre  peach  orchard  in 
Colorado  recently  sold  for  $1,000  an  acre. 
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"The  men  of  the  United  States  army- 
are  the  best  marksmen  in  the  world," 
is  at  the  Ebbitt  House.  Gen.  Ward  has 
just  returned  to  Washington  after  an  ex- 
tended trip  abroad.  He  was  retired  a 
year  ago  last  November  while  serving  as 
colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry at  Monterey,  Cal.,  after  a  service 
in   the  army   of   forty-five  years. 

"I  went  abroad  soon  after  my  retire- 
ment," said  Gen.  Ward,  "and  have  visited 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  In  my 
opinion,  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
are  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  Many 
of  the  European  countries  have  larger 
armies  than  we  have,  but  they  are  no 
better.  Germany  and  France  are  the 
greatest  numerically,  and  their  discipline 
is  good,  especially  Germany.  In  Eng- 
land Lord  Roberts  is  doing  much  to  im- 
prove the  service.  He  is  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  marksmanship  and 
is  accomplishing  much  good.  He  looks 
upon  America  as  the  greatest  country  in 
said  Brig.  Gen  Henry  C.  Ward,  retired,  who 
the  world  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  general  belief  all  over  Europe  that 
Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  are  the  best  shots. 

"While  abroad  I  spent  several  months 
in  Egypt.  England  has  done  wonders  in 
that  country.  Since  she  assumed  control 
of  affairs,  there  has  been  remarkable  im- 
provement. Much  good  work  has  been 
done  on  the  River  Nile,  and  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  river  has  increased 
enormously.  Dams  have  been  built,  and 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  now  avail- 
able for  irrigation  all  the  year  round.  In 
making  the  improvements  many  historic 
ruins  have  been  sacrificed.  I  rowed  in  a 
boat  through   many  old   buildings." 

Gen.  Ward  will  shortly  go  to  California 
to  live.  He  spent  many  years  in  Wash- 
ington while  in  the  army.  For  several 
years  he  represented  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  government  boards  of  the 
Atlanta  and  Omaha  expositions.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  and  served  throughout  the 
struggle,  coming  out  as  captain.  In  1SGG 
he  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  regular  army,  and  saw  service  among 
the  Indians,  in  Cuba,  and  the  Pnilippines. 
In  the  latter  country  he  was  severely 
wounded  while  leading  a  detachment  of 
sixty  men  against  a  band  of  300  natives. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
country  north  of  Manila. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Harkins,  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  is  in  Washington  on  his  way 
to  New   York   to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 


National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  will  be  held  there 
Thursday.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  the  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Montana  University, 
at  Missoula,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  engaged  in  an  investigation  into 
the  damages  done  by  the  smelting  com- 
panies of  that  State.  Prof.  Harkins  was 
detailed  to  do  this  work  by  Gov.  O'Toole. 

"The  smelting  works  at  Anaconda  have 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  damage  to 
the  surrounding  country,"  said  Prof. 
Harkins.  "Every  day  the  works  are  op- 
erated there  are  three  and  a  half  billion 
cubic  feet  of  smoke  sent  out  from  the 
enormous  chimneys.  This  smoke  contains 
Co, 500  pounds  of  arsenic  distributed  over 
a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles.  The  result 
has  been  that  thousands  of  acres  of  for- 
ests and  crops  and  great  numbers  of  ani- 
mals have  been  injured.  I  know  these 
figures  sound  pretty  big,  but  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  Anaconda  smelter 
turns  out  one-eighth  of  the  total  output 
of  copper  in  the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  mar- 
veled at.  If  all  the  smelters  of  Germany 
were  rolled  into  one  it  would  be  small  in 
comparison  to  the  works  in  Anaconda. 

"The  amalgamated  company  has  al- 
ready paid  $550,000  damages  to  farmers 
whose  crops  have  been  ruined.  A  suit 
is  now  pending  to  force  the  company  to 
buy  all  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
works  and  the  President  has  been  appeal- 
ed to.  The  question  is  one  affecting  all 
the  smelter  works  in  the  country,  be- 
cause  all  do  a  great  amount  of  damage. 

"I  believe  the  injury  done  by  this  vast 
volume  of  smoke  can  be  avoided.  I  have 
studied  the  matter  for  several  years  and 
I  think  I  have  discovered  a  plan  whereby 
smelting  can  be  done  without  damage  to 
the  surrounding  country.  I  am  in  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  several  officials  of 
the   Agricultural   Department." 

"Washington  this  year  is  the  dullest 
place  on  the  map,  theatrically,"  said 
Charles  Emerson  Cook,  general  represen- 
tative of  David  Belasco's  enterprises,  who 
is  at  the  Shoreham.  "Theatrical  men  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  there- 
for. It  is  simply  a  condition  which 
cannot  be  solved.  Last  year  Chicago  was 
dead  in  a  theatrical  line;  the  year  before 
it  was  Boston.  This  season  it  is  Wash- 
ington. Why  it  is,  no  one  knows.  It  just 
happens.  For  that  matter,  however,  the 
National  Capital  has  not  been  a  big 
money  maker  for  theaters  in  several 
years.  I  have  studied  the  situation  and 
can  find  no  reason  for  it.     It  is  not  un- 
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likely  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  play- 
houses of  this  city  draw  their  patronage 
largely  from  the  great  army  of  govern- 
ment clerks.  They  represent  the  big 
middle  class  of  the  population,  and,  as 
every  theatrical  man  knows,  it  is  that 
class  that  supports  the  theater.  Since 
the  clerks  have  had  to  pay  more  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  they  have  had  to 
curtail  expenditures  for  luxuries.  The 
theater,  of  course,  is  a  luxury,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  items  they  have  crossed  off. 
This  probably  explains  in  some  degree 
the  decrease  in  attendance  at  the  theaters. 

"Christmas  week,  of  course,  is  the  dull- 
est week  of  the  year,  and  I  believe  that 
before  many  years  it  and  Holy  Week  will 
be  stricken  off  theatrical  booking  routes. 
The  people  have  other  things  to  occupy 
their  attention  at  these  times  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  go  to 
the  theater. 

From  now  on,  however,  is  the  big  sea- 
son for  theaters.  The  season  has  not 
been  a  bad  one  generally.  Washington 
is  the  glaring  exception.  In  New  York 
the  playhouses  have  been  packed 
wherever  there  has  been  a  meritorious  at- 
traction and  --.ristmas  has  made  no  dif- 
ference." 

Mr.  Cook  wrote  the  libretto  of  "The 
Rose  of  Alhambra"  and  several  other 
operas. 

"All  you  have  to  do  to  be  a  humorist 
is  to  use  capital  letters,"  said  George 
Ade,  the  humorist  and  playwright,  at  the 
New  Willard  last  nght.  Mr.  Ade  ar- 
rived in  Washington  yesterday  from  his 
home   at   Brook,   Indiana. 

"I  came  to  attend  the  dinner  given  to- 
night by  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks," explained  Mr.  Ade.  "We  Indian- 
ians  must  stand  together.  There  was 
some  talk  of  running  me  for  Congress, 
out  there,  but  I  have  always  had  a  sus- 
picion that  a  press  agent  was  mixed  up 
in  the  business  in  some  manner.  Crum- 
packer  and  I  get  along  well  enough  to- 
gether, and,  anyhow,  I  lost  all  my 
chances  when  I  bought  an  automobile. 

"I  am  going  up  to  see  the  President. 
Monday.  He  depends  on  me  for  his  accu- 
rate information  regarding  the  situation 
in  Indiana.  Last  summer  I  saw  him  at 
Oyster  Bay,  and  he  asked  me  what  they 
were  going  to  do  in  the  election  in  my 
State.     I   replied,    '40,000.' 

"  'Pshaw!'  exclaimed  the  President; 
'you  don't  thnk  it  will  be  that  much, 
do  you,   George?' 


"I  told  him  to  wait  and  see.  The  Re- 
publican majority  was  92,000.  I  did  a 
Paul  Revere  stunt  in  getting  out  home  to 
vote  that  time.  I  caught  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  out  of  New  York  the 
day  before  election,  and  when  I  arrived 
at  Brock  a  horse  was  waiting  for  me. 
From  there  I  had  to  go  out  to  a  country 
schoolhouse,  where  we  vote  in  my  pre- 
cinct, and  got  there  just  before  the  polls 
closed.  I  am  glad  I  did,  for  if  I  hadn't 
the  majority  would  have  been  only 
91  999." 

Mr.  Ade  said  he  had  several  plays  in 
progress  of  construction,  none  of  which, 
however,  will  be  finished  soon.  He  will 
remain  in  Washington  for  several  days, 
and  will  visit   Congress. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  am  not  here  to  get 
material  for  a  story.  This  trip  is  one 
of  recreation." 

"The  man  is  in  this  hotel,  and  he  is  not 
far  away,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Folk  as 
governor  of  Missouri,"  was  an  assertion 
made  last  night  at  the  Raleigh  by  Robert 
M.  White,  commonly  known  as  "Bob" 
White,  editor  of  the  Mexico  Ledger,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  Democrats  and 
newspaper  men  in  Missouri.  He  referred 
to  E.  W.  Stephens,  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Herald. 

"If  ycu  should  ask  Mr.  Stephens  about 
it,"  continued  Mr.  White,  "he  would  most 
likely  reply  that  he  hasn't  made  up  his 
mind  about  it  yet,  and  probably  will  not 
until  after  the  legislature  meets  next 
month.  But  the  people  have  decided  the 
question;  that  is,  practically  speaking. 
Mr.  Stephens  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  pressure  that  is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  the  press  of  the  State,  which 
is  practically  unanimous,  and  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people." 

Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Stephens  are  here 
attending  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  relative  to  the  anti- 
pass  amendment  of  the  railroad  rate  law. 
Both  have  served  in  various  official  ca- 
pacities in  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Stephens  having  once  been 
president  of  that  organization,  and  each 
has  been  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association. 

George  A.  Mansfield  and  Melvin  Cor- 
nish, of  the  law  firm  of  Mansfield,  Mc- 
Murray  &  Cornish,  of  South  McAlester, 
Ind.  T.,  which  three  years  ago  drew  a 
fee  of  $750,000  for  services  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians  of  the 
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Cherokee  Nation,  arrived  at  the  Metro- 
politan yesterday. 

"South  McAlester,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield, 
"is  the  geographical  center  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  It  is  only  eleven  years 
Old,  but  the  town,  including  McAlester 
proper,  has  a  population  of  15,000.  The 
township  in  which  it  is  situated  has  a 
population    of  56,900. 

"The  town  is  called  the  Pittsburg  of 
the  Southwest,  because  it  is  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  largest  coal  fields  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  Large  deposits 
of  iron  ore   have  also  been  discovered. 

"To  show  the  progressive  spirt  of  the 
people,  some  time  ago  a  railroad  company 
signified  a  desire  to  run  its  line  through 
McAlester  and  asked  for  a  bonus  of 
§100,000.  A  few  days  ago  a  mass  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held,  and  in  less  than 
half    an    hour    $75,000    was    subscribed." 

"We  are  here  to  oppose  any  action  by 
Congress  looking  to  an  increase  of  the 
rate  for  second  class  matter  from  1  to 
4  cents  a  pound,  as  recommended  by 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Madden,"  declared  George  C.  Fairbanks, 
editor  of  the  Bulletin,  of  Natick,  Mass., 
and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association,  who  is  at  the  -Raleigh. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  said  the  increase  of  pos- 
tal rates  would  work  great  hardship  on 
the  publishers  of  small  papers,  and  would 
put  many  of  them  out  of  business. 


Boy  Who  Fixed  Tenor  of  Message. 

San  Francisco  Dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  boy  who   threw   a  tomato  can  and 
thereby  created  an  international  incident 


has  been  found.  He  is  Sidney  Marks,  of 
78S  Seventh  avenue,  San  Francisco,  form- 
erly a  special  delivery  postal  messenger, 
but  now,  as  one  result  of  his  action  in 
interfering  in  the  comity  of  nations,  re- 
duced to  the  more  humble  place  of  plas- 
terer's apprentice. 

It  was  Sidney  who  threw  the  tin  can 
which  knocked  the  silk  hat  from  the  head 
of  Prof.  Omori.  That  incident  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  President  Roosevelt, 
and,  it  is  understood  here,  was  the  cir- 
cumstances which  decided  him  to  let  the 
Japanese  paragraphs  in  his  message  stand 
against  protests  by  many  of  his  ad- 
visers. 

Prof.  Omori,  who  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  seismologists,  was 
studying  the  results  of  the  earthquake 
near  the  San  Francisco  post-office  when 
the  tomato  can.  aimed  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, knocked  his  hat  off.  It  was  known 
that  the  can  was  thrown  by  one  of  a 
number  of  boys  in  the  employ  of  the  post- 
office  who  had  stopped  the  professor.  The 
postal  superintendent  called  the  boys  to- 
gether and  ordered  them  to  tell  who  was 
the  culprit.  Each  professed  absolute  ig- 
norance of  the  affair.  The  superintend- 
ent then  adopted  more  subtle  means  of 
getting  at  the  truth.  He  told  the  boys  to 
write  the  name  of  the  offender  on  slips 
of  paper,  which  were  deposited  in  a  hat. 

With  complete  unanimity  the  boys 
named  Marks.  He  saw  what  was  coming 
and  wrote  his  own  name  on  the  slip 
which  had  been  handed  to  him.  There- 
upon he  "got  the  can."  In  other  words, 
he  was  bounced. 
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^OOTD   THE  ^ 

^y ^> 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famuos  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


As  we  were  ploughing  through  the  Red  Sea  on  our  journey 
from  Jeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  to  catch  a  steamer  from  Alex- 
andria for  Jaffa,  in  Palestine,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  by  a  name  that  signifies  a 
sea  of  weeds,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  weeds  in  its 
waters.  These  weeds  have  a  reddish  color;  the  barren  hills  that 
enclose  the  sea  have  a  strong  tinge  of  red,  especially  at  the  hours 
of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  the  coral  reefs  that  stretch  in  every  di- 
rection and  make  navigation  dangerous  are  often  vermillion  tint. 
We  see  all  these  things  as  we  proceed  and  by  the  time  we  reach 
the  Suez  Canal,  through  which  we  passed  on  our  way  from 
Gibraltar  to  Japan,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
this  body  of  water  is  called  the  Red  Sea. 

During  the  greater  part  of  our  journey  the  thermometer 
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stood  at  101  degrees  in  the  cabin,  and  but  little  lower  on  deck. 
One  of  our  fellow  passengers  remarked  that  Red-hot  Sea  would 
be  more  descriptive.  But  on  the  third  day  there  was  a  sudden 
drop  in  the  temperature  that  brought  out  wraps  and  overcoats. 
The  change  was  very  agreeable,  but  we  were  assured  by  the  officers 
that  it  was  quite  unusual  to  have  anything  but  extremely  hot 
weather  except  in  the  months  of  January  and  February. 

We  found  that  we  could  catch  a  steamer  from  Alexandria  to 
Jaffa,  at  Port  Said.  There  are  French,  Austrian  and  Russian 
lines  of  steamers  running  at  stated  intervals,  so  that  a  tourist 
would  never  be  compelled  to  wait  more  than  four  days  to  secure 
passage.  The  sea  trip  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  French  steamers  are  far  prefer- 
able. 

Our  steamer  anchored  about  a  mile  from  land,  for  there  is  no 
harbor  at  Jaffa,  which  a  ship  can  enter.  We  were  quickly  sur- 
rounded by  boats  and  a  bargain  was  made  with  one  of  them  for 
transportation  to  land.  The  strong  arms  of  the  Arab  boatmen 
sent  the  little  craft  spinning  over  the  water;  the  oars  rose  and 
fell  together  as  the  men  kept  time  by  a  song  that  was  a  trifle 
monotonous  to  our  ears.  But  never  mind  its  monotony,  it  carried 
the  travelers  from  ship  to  shore,  and  every  moment  the  walls  of 
Jaffa  became  more  and  more  distinct  through  its  measured 
cadence. 

I  They  seemed  to  be  heading  for  some  jagged  rocks  that  jutted 
a  little  distance  from  the  line  of  the  shore.  We  discovered  an 
opening  in  the  rocks  and  when  the  boat  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
it  the  men  paused  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  steersman. 
Then,  watching  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves  they  dashed  for- 
ward at  the  proper  moment,  through  the  opening,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  were  borne  into  the  smooth  water  of  the  little 
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harbor.  There  is  a  wider  harbor  farther  to  the  north,  but  it  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  several  sunken  rocks,  and  the  narrow  one 
is  generally  used  by  the  boatmen. 

This  harbor  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Scripture.  It  was 
here  that  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent  ships  laden  with  wood  from 
Lebanon,  for  the  use  of  King  Solomon  in  building  his  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  some  of  the  apostles,  when  they  went  out  to 
preach  the  Gospel  through  the  world,  sailed  away  from  Jaffa  or 
Joppa,  as  it  was  then  called.  According  to  tradition,  the  prophet 
Jonah  sailed  from  Joppa  just  before  he  was  swallowed  by  the 
whale.  There  is  another  tradition  that  Andromeda  was  chained 
to  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  in  order  that  a  sea 
monster  might  devour  her.  The  correctness  of  this  latter  tradi- 
tion was  mantained  until  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  chains  and  rings  by  which  she  was  held,  until  she  was  res- 
cued by  the  hero  Perseus,  who  slew  the  sea  monster,  sent  by  Nep- 
tune to  devour  her,  and  carried  her  away  to  become  his  beautiful 
bride. 

When  we  landed  we  turned  over  the  matter  of  settling  with 
the  boatmen  to  the  commissionnaire,  thereby  saving  ourselves 
much  time  and  trouble,  as  these  boatmen  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  inexperienced  travelers  by  making  exorbitant  demands 
for  heir  services.  We  were  conducted  to  the  Jerusalem  Hotel, 
which  was  recommended  for  its  superior  accommodations.  Here 
we  were  joined  by  three  other  Americans  who  wished  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  rate  for  a  party  of  six  would  be 
less  for  each  person,  than  if  it  consisted  of  half  that  number,  or 
even  four  or  five. 

Negotiations  were  begun  immediately.  Several  contractors 
wished  to  be  engaged,  and  the  choice  fell  on  a  Syrian  named 
Ali  Solomon  or  Solyman,  who  was  strongly  recommended,  both  by 
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the  consul  and  by  those  who  had  previously  employed  him.    After 
considerable  bargaining  the  following  terms  were  agreed  upon. 

The  dragoman,  or  contractor,  was  to  provide  all  requisites  for 
the  journey.  There  were  to  be  three  double  tents,  one  for  every 
two  persons — servants,  beds,  food,  English  saddle  horses  for  rid- 
ing and  carrying  the  baggage.  He  was  to  engage  sufficient  es- 
cort when  needed  and  pay  all  fees  and  backsheesh  of  every  kind, 
except  when  the  party  visited  churches,  convents,  and  the  like. 
Whenever  the  party  stopped  in  hotels  or  convents,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  camp,  he  was  to  pay  for  their  food  and  lodging.  The 
horses  were  to  be  sound  and  kind,  and  if  any  of  them  became  dis- 
abled the  dragoman  was  to  provide  proper  substitutes  free  of 
charge.  The  party  could  go  where  it  pleased,  change  its  route  as 
often  as  it  liked,  select  its  own  day  for  leaving  any  city  or  townr 
and,  if  the  contract  was  closed  anywhere  but  in  Jaffa,  the  drago- 
man was  to  have  a  fair  allowance  for  the  return  journey.  In  case 
of  dispute,  the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  American  or  any 
counsel  at  the  most  convenient  point. 

While  on  the  road,  food  should  consist  of  tea,  or  coffee,  in  the 
morning,  with  eggs  and  bread  and  butter;  luncheon  at  noon  of 
chicken  or  other  cold  meat,  eggs,  bread,  cheese,  and  fruit;  and 
dinner  should  be  as  good  as  the  hotel  dinner.  In  Jerusalem,  the 
party  should  choose  for  itself  the  hotel  where  it  would  stop. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  each  person  of  the  party  was 
to  pay  twenty  francs,  or  sixteen  English  shillings  ($4)  per  day. 
One-third  of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  before  starting,  one-third 
when  the  journey  was  half  over,  and  the  balance  on  the  return  to 
Jaffa,  or  the  discharge  of  the  dragoman  at  some  other  point. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  in  Jaffa,  and  it  was  decided  to 
start  in  the  afternoon  and  spend  the  night  at  Kamleh,  nine  miles 
away.    While  the  dragoman  went  to  bring  horses  for  our  party, 
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we  went  out  to  "do"  Jaffa. 

We  visited  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  or,  rather,  one 
of  the  several  houses  which  claim  that  distinction — mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  (Acts  IX,  43).  It  is  well  to  remark  here  that 
all  through  the  Holy  Land  the  locations  of  houses,  tombs,  and 
other  places  of  Scriptural  and  other  historic  interests  are  fre- 
quently changed.  In  regard  to  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  at 
Jaffa,  it  is  said  that  its  location  depends  somewhat  on  the  liber- 
ality of  the  owner  or  tenant  toward  the  guides  who  conduct 
strangers  about  the  toWn.  The  Latin  convent  is  claimed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  house,  and  so  it  a  small  mosque  near  the  light- 
house. The  Christian  guides  generally  conduct  strangers  to  the 
former  spot,  while  the  Moslems  indicate  the  latter.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  part  of  the  original  house  is  in 
existence. 

A  walk  through  the  bazaar,  a  visit  to  an  orange-grove,  and 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  trampled  in  the  mud  by  a  line  of 
camels  in  a  narrow  street,  completed  the  inspection  of  the  an- 
cient Joppa.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  to  us  was  the 
heaps  of  oranges  piled  in  the  market-place.  Jaffa  is  famous  all 
through  the  Levant  for  its  oranges,  which  are  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  export ;  and  in  the  season  when  they  ripen  there  is  a  very 
large  trade  in  this  delicious  fruit.  We  bought  a  dozen  for  two  or 
three  cents,  and  pronounced  them  the  finest  oranges  we  had  ever 
seen. 

When  we  returned  to  our  hotel  we  found  some  forty  or  more 
horses  from  which  to  make  our  selection.  Half  an  hour  was  spent 
in  trying  the  steeds  and  the  saddles  on  their  backs,  and  when  this 
operation  was  ended  the  rejected  horses  were  led  away,  while  the 
selected  ones  were  fastened  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Some  of  the 
owners  wanted  to  take  the  horses  away,  in  order  to  feed  them  be- 
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fore  their  departure  for  Ramleh ;  but  we  ended  the  discussion  by 
saying  that  any  desired  nourishment  could  be  given  where  the 
animals  were  standing,  for  it  is  a  common  trick  to  change  the 
horses  after  you  have  made  your  selection. 

These  fellows  would  very  likely  bring  us  animals  of  the  same 
appearance,  and  we  should  find  them  vicious,  weak,  bad  in  gait,  or 
with  some  other  defects. 

An  apologist  for  the  Arab's  almost  universal  practice  of  de- 
ceiving relates  this  story:  "When  the  Father  of  Lies  came  on 
earth  to  distribute  his  goods  he  had  nine  bagfuls.  He  spread  one 
bag  of  lies  in  Europe,  and  then  started  for  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
landed  in  Egypt  one  evening,  intending  to  scatter  a  bagful  of  lies 
over  that  country  and  Syria  and  then  go  on  the  next  day  to  Asia ; 
but  while  he  slept  the  Arabs  stole  all  his  remaining  stock  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  themselves."  This  accounts  for  the  great  diffi- 
culty they  have  in  telling  the  truth. 

Our  party  started  for  Remleh,  nine  miles  away,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  off  for  our  first  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Orange  groves  were  all  around  us  for  quite  a  distance,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place  was  pleasing.  We  passed  near  a 
well  where  several  women  were  engaged  in  filling  their  water- 
jugs,  after  the  manner  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  robes  of  the 
women  were  very  picturesque,  reminding  us  of  the  outer  garments 
of  the  women  of  Japan.  The  existence  of  a  well,  or  fine  spring, 
has  often  determined  the  site  of  a  town  or  village,  so  highly  are 
they  prized  throughout  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  learned  that  their 
possession  has  aften  been  a  bone  of  contention,  giving  rise  to 
fueds  that  have  lasted  for  hundreds  of  years.  So  precious  is  the 
water  in  the  sight  of  everyone,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
is  still  carried  about  in  water-jugs.  The  scarcity  of  running  wa- 
ter led  to  the  digging  of  wells  and  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the 
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earliest  books  of  the  Bible.  The  failure  of  a  well  is  often  the 
occasion  of  great  distress,  causing  the  abandonment  of  towns, 
and  the  ruins  of  deserted  villages  to  be  found  in  Palestine  to-day 
are  evidence  that  their  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  give  them  over 
to  desolation  because  of  the  failure  of  the  water  supply. 

Great  cisterns  are  to  be  found  in  many  places  throughout  the 
.Blast,  and  in  some  instances  entire  cities  are  built  over  them. 
The  great  cistern  under  Constantinople,  the  roof  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  and  one  pillars,  is  graphically  described 
by  General  Lew  Wallace,  in  the  "Prince  of  India."  There  is 
a  cistern  under  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  was  hewn  from  the 
solid  rock.  Portions  of  the  rock  were  left  standing  to  form  a  sup- 
port for  the  temple,  and  they  have  performed  their  work  so  well 
that  no  part  has  ever  given  way. 

A  tower,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  attracted  our  attention,  and 
Mr.  S.— explained  that  it  was  the  station  of  a  watchman,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  fields  and  vineyards  from  depre- 
dations by  men  or  beasts,  and  to  preserve  order  along  the  road. 

There  are  eighteen  of  these  towers  between  Jaffa  and  Jeru- 
salem, about  two  miles  apart,  and  the  men  in  them  are  supposed 
to  have  control  of  the  road,  and  to  protect  travelers  from  danger. 
The  watchtower  is  an  institution  of  the  East  and  its  use  dates 
from  a  very  early  period.  We  read  about  watchtowers  in  the 
Bible,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  custom. 

Over  the  undulating  plain  of  Sharon  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney, passing  groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees,  fields  of  grain,  and 
occasional  stretches  of  barren  ground.  In  places  the  route  was 
shaded  by  sycamore  and  cypress  trees,  and  the  fields  were  pro- 
tected by  hedges  of  cactus.  A  well-grown  hedge  of  this  plant 
makes  an  excellent  fence,  as  it  is  impervious  to  man  or  beast, 
and  it  flourishes  admirably  in  the  soil  of  Palestine. 
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From  the  third  watch  station  the  town  of  Ramleh  was  visible, 
with  a  high  tower  rising  over  it.  The  view  was  very  pretty  as 
Ramleh  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  groves  and  orchards 
of  olives  and  sycamores  interspersed  with  palm  trees. 

At  Ramleh  we  had  the  choice  of  a  small  hotel,  kept  by  a  Ger- 
man, or  putting  up  at  the  Latin  or  Russian  convent,  maintained 
at  Ramleh  by  the  home  churches  for  the  accommodation  of  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  Land.  Our  party  elected  to  accept  entertain- 
ment at  the  Russian  convent.  This  proved  to  be  so  much  like  a 
hotel  that  we  would  never  have  known  the  difference  had  we  not 
been  told.  The  lower  story  of  the  building  served  as  a  stable; 
the  second  story  Was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside, 
which  brought  us  to  an  open  court  surrounded  by  rooms  that 
greatly  resembled  the  cells  of  a  prison.  But  the  rooms  were  com- 
fortably, though  plainly  furnished,  and  as  we  were  fatigued  with 
our  ride,  and  other  exertions  of  the  day,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
sleeping.  There  was  an  hour  to  spare  before  supper,  and  we  went 
out  to  see  the  curiosities  of  the  place. 

The  principal  sight  of  Ramleh  is  the  tower,  which  is  visible 
for  quite  a  distance,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark.  The 
tower  is  about  one  hundred  feet  high  altogether,  and  its  summit 
can  be  reached  by  means  of  steps  in  the  interior.  Ivy  and  other 
vines  give  it  an  appearance  of  age  and  neglect,  and  on  the  top 
bushes  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  carried  there  by  the  birds. 

Doctor  Thompson  gives  a  fine  view  of  this  structure  in  ''The 
Land  and  the  Book,"  and  says  he  was  once  detained  for  sometime 
at  Ramleh.  Nearly  every  day  he  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  and  was  enchanted  with  the  view.  He  wrote  as  follows  in 
his  journal : 

"The  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower  is  inexpressibly  grand. 
The  whole  plain  of  Sharon,  from  the  mountains  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
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maria,  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  to  the  sandy  des- 
erts of  Philistia,  lies  spread  out  like  an  illuminated  map.  Beau- 
tiful as  vast,  and  diversified  as  beautiful,  the  eye  is  fascinated  and 
the  imagination  enchanted,  especially  when  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  light  up  the  white  villages  which  sit  or  hang  upon  the 
many  shaped  declivities  of  the  mountains.  What  a  paradise  was 
here  when  Solomon  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  sung  of  'the  roses 
of  Sharon !' " 

We  ascended  the  tower  and  found  that  the  description  was 
by  no  means  overdrawn.  The  mountains  on  one  side,  the  undu- 
lating ground  at  our  feet,  the  plain  between  us  and  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean — all  were  there  and  above  us  spread  the  clear 
blue  dome  of  the  sky  of  the  East.  We  lingered  till  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  told  us  that  the  sunset  was  near  and  it  was  time  to 
depart. 

After  taking  a  look  at  the  bazaar  and  the  exterior  of  some 
of  the  buildings,  we  returned  to  the  convent,  and  prepared  for  a 
good  rest  with  the  view  of  making  an  early  start  for  Jerusalem 
in  the  morning. 

Our  dragoman  informed  us  that  we  would  leave  for  Jerusalem 
at  dawn.  Our  party  breakfasted  by  candle-light  and  we  left  the 
city  just  as  the  sun  was  making  its  appearance  in  the  East.  We 
were  no  more  enterprising,  however,  in  our  journeying  than 
were  the  professional  beggars,  who  were  lined  up  outside  the  gate. 
One  of  our  party  was  imprudent  enough  to  give  one  of  them  a 
coin,  whereupon  a  clamor  arose  which  was  kept  up  for  a  long 
distance,  the  beggar  receiving  the  coin  being  the  loudest  in  his 
petitions.  Mr.  S. —  informed  us  that  many  of  these  beggars  had 
either  maimed  themselves  or  been  maimed  by  their  parents  that 
they  might  thereby  be  better  fitted  for  their  occupation,  and  that 
almsgiving  of  this  nature  only  encouraged  this  practice. 
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For  three  hours  the  route  was  much  like  that  of  the  day  before 
— though  as  we  approached  the  mountains,  the  land  was  less  fer- 
tile, and  the  products  of  the  plain  gave  place  to  those  of  the 
higher  ground.  At  Bab-el-Wady,  or  the  Gate  of  the  Glen,  we  en- 
tered the  mountains  and  left  the  low  land  of  Sharon  behind  us. 
Occasionally  looking  back,  we  found  we  were  steadily  rising,  as 
the  land  lay  lower  and  lower  at  each  view,  and  the  shining  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  horizon. 

Our  noon-day  meal,  taken  in  the  mountains,  was  a  pleasant 
experience.  A  village  which  once  was  the  resort  of  robbers,  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  thieves  crucified  with 
our  Savior,  which  excited  in  us  about  as  much  interest  as  the 
reputed  burial  place  of  Adam  and  Eve  would  have  done.  We 
were  all  anxious  to  move  forward  to  the  point  from  which  Jeru- 
salem could  be  seen,  for  this  was  real. 

The  road  was  dreary  enough  as  it  wound  among  the  rocky 
Ellis ;  it  was  so  crooked  in  many  places  that  it  could  only  be  made 
out  by  short  distances  in  advance  of  the  party,  and  sometimes  the 
hills  seemed  to  threaten  to  shut  us  in  altogether.  Every  little 
while  we  came  upon  narrow  valleys  where  stretches  of  arable 
lands  were  utilized  as  much  as  possible  for  the  production  of 
garden  vegetables  or  for  minature  plantations  of  olive  trees. 
Sere  and  there  villages  clung  to  the  hillsides,  the  houses  rising 
one  above  another  in  terraces,  and  suggesting  a  series  of  broad 
steps  on  which  a  giant  of  the  statue  of  Goliath  might  take  a  walk. 

As  we  wound  up  one  of  the  ascents  our  guide  said  we  would 
see  Jerusalem  from  the  summit.  As  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  we  stopped  and  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  Holy  City.  There 
it  lay,  bathed  in  the  sun  of  Palestine  and  crowning  the  rocky 
hills  where  it  has  stood  for  many  centuries,  the  wonder  of  the 
civilized  world  and  the  goal  which  many  a  Christian  pilgrim  has 
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struggled  to  reach.  For  several  minutes  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
The  towers  and  walls,  the  hills  of  Israel,  the  domes  and  minarets, 
all  were  there,  and  recalled  the  pictures  with  which  all  students 
of  Christianity  are  familiar. 

When  the  silence  was  broken  one  of  the  party  repeated  the 
lines  of  Tasso,  which  describes  the  first  view  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Crusaders : 

"Winged  is  each  heart,  and  winged  every  heel; 

Then  fly,  yet  notice  scarce  how  fast  they  fly, 
But  by  the  time  the  dewless  meads  reveal 

The  golden  sun  ascended  in  the  sky. 
Lo !  towered  Jerusalem  salutes  the  eye, 

A  thousand  pointing  fingers  tell  the  tale — 
'Jerusalem !'  a  thousand  voices  cry ; 

'All  hail,  Jerusalem!'  Hill  down  and  dale, 

Catch  the  glad  sound,  and  shout  "  Jerusalem,  all  hail !'  " 
[To  be  continued.] 
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This  world  is  like  a  looking  glass, 

And  if  you  want  to  see 
People  frown  at  you  as  you  pass 

And  use  you  slightingly; 
If  you  want  quarrels,  snubs  and 
foes, 

Put  on  a  fretful  face — 
Scowl  at  the  world — you'll  find  it 
shows 

The  very  same    grimace. 

The  world  is  like  a  looking  glass, 

And  if  you  wish  to  be 
On  pleasant  terms  with  all  who 
pass, 

Smile  on  them  pleasantly; 
Be  helpful,  generous  and  true, 

And  very  soon  you'll  find 
Each  face  reflecting  back  to  you 

An  image  bright  and  kind. 
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AMUSING  PARAGRAPHS 


Two  Irish  farmers  who  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  a  long  time, 
according  to  the  London  Trib- 
une, met  at  a  fair.  They  had 
much  to  tell  each  other. 

"Sure,  it's  married  I  am,"  said 
Murphy. 

."You  don't  tell  me  so,"  said 
Moran. 

"Faix,  yes,"  said  Murphy,  "and 
I've  not  a  tine,  healthy  bhoy,  which 
the  neighbors  say  is  the  very  pic- 
ture of  me." 

Moran  looked  for  a  moment  at 
Murphy,  who  was  not,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable  for  his  good 
looks,  and  then  said:  "Och,  well, 
what  is  the  harrum,  so  long  as  the 
child's  healthy?" 

A  North  Carolina  doctor,  in- 
clined to  be  mindful  of  other  peo- 
ple's business,  was  riding  along  a 
country  road.  He  drew  up  where 
a  native  was  husking  corn  in  a 
field.  "You  are  gathering  yellow 
corn  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"Yes,  sir;  planted  that  kind," 
came  the  reply. 

"Won't  get  more  than  half  a 
crop?"  volunteered  the  physician. 

"Don't  expect  to,  sir;  planted  it 
on  half  shares." 

The  doctor  was  somewhat  net- 
tled at  this  and  replied,  "You  must 


be  mighty  near  a  fool." 

"Yes,  sir;  only  a  fence  between 
us." — Human  Life. 

A  western  debating  society  is 
nerving  itself  up  to  wrestle  with 
the  question:  "When  a  woman 
and  a  mouse  meet,  which  is  the 
most  frightened?" 

Don't  judge  of  a  man's  charac- 
ter by  the  umbrella  he  carries.  It 
may  not  be  his. 

The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell 
— the  worm. 

Ants  are  not  regarded  as  very 
ferocious;  but  ten-ants  sometimes 
drive  a  landlord  mad. 

At  a  recent  dinner  of  shoemak- 
ers, the  following  toast  was  given, 
"May  we  have  all  the  women  to 
shoe  and  their  husbands  to  boot." 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some relation  or  friends  is  to  loan 
him  a  small  sum. 

Baggins  thinks  that  dynamite 
is  a  contraction  for  die  any  min- 
ute. 

Judge — "What  is  your  occupa- 
tion?" Witness— "Eh?"  Judge— 
"What  do  you  do  for  a  living  " 
Witness — "Oh,  my  wife's  a  dress- 
maker." 
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The  woman  of  work  sweeps  all 
before  her;  the  woman  of  fashion 
sweeps  everything  behind  her. 

All  efforts  to  make  hay  by  gas- 
light have  failed,  but  it  is  discov- 
ered that  wild  oats  can  be  sown 
under  its  cheerful  rays. 

"Did  you  ever  catch  a  weasel 
asleep?"  "No;  but  we  have  heard 
of  a  kid-napping  and  a  bull-doz- 
ing." 

At  a  dinner  in  the  mountains 
given  by  Don  Carlos,  the  principal 
toast,  "Viva  King  Charles  VII." 
was  drunk  standing.  The  king 
himself  was  drunk  sitting. 

The  editor  who  was  told  that 
his  article  was  as  clear  as  mud, 
promptly  replied,  "Well,  that  cov- 
ers the  ground,  anyhow." 

"Pat,  what  will  you  take  to  take 
off  your  coat  and  boots  and  run 
around  the  square  this  frosty 
morning?"  "A  mighty  bad  cold, 
yer  Honor." 

Judge — "You  say  you  saw  the 
man  shot  and  killed,  and  that  the 
charge  struck  the  deceased  on  his 
body  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  duodenum?"  Witness — "No, 
sir,  I  didn't  say  no  such  thing.  I 
said  he  was  shot  between  the  hog- 
pen and  the  wood-shed." 

We  come  away  from  church  jest 
as  they  were  singin'  "the  sockdol- 
ager," explained  an  untutored 
Chicagoan  upon  meeting  his 
friend  the  other  night. 


A  clergyman  had  just  united  in 
marriage  a  couple  whose  names 
were  respectively  Benjamin  and 
Ann.  "How  did  they  appear  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  ?"  asked  a  friend. 
"They  appeared  both  Anniemated 
(animated)  and  Bennie-fiitted 
(benefited),"  was  the  reply. 

"That  man  is  a  phrenologist, 
Pat."  "A  what?"  asked  Pat,  puz- 
zled. "A  phrenologist?"  "Phat's 
that?"  "Why,  a  man  that  can 
tell  by  feeling  of  the  bumps  on 
your  head,  what  kind  of  a  man 
you  are."  "Bumps  on  me  head,  is 
it?"  exclaimed  Pat.  "Begorra 
then,  I  should  think  it  would  give 
him  more  of  an  idea  phat  kind  of 
a  woman  me  wife  is!" 

A  Lexington,  (Ky)  youth,  who 
went  to  work  in  the  country,  wrote 
his  girl,  a  June  graduate,  that  he 
was  raising  a  calf.  Imagine  his 
feelings  when  the  girl  replied.  "I 
am  glad  you  have  begun  to  sup- 
port yourself." 

When  a  Georgia  swain  wishes 
to  propose,  he  sends  his  sweet- 
heart a  piece  of  pine,  which  signi- 
fies, "T  pine  for  you."  If  she  ac- 
cepts, she  sends  him  a  pine  knot; 
if  she  rejects,  she  burns  a  piece  of 
the  pine  and  sends  it  back,  which 
signifies,  "I  make  light  of  your 
pine." 

It's  a  curious  incident  of  matri- 
mony that  if  you  tell  your  wife 
to  get  up  and  build  the  fire,  she 
exhibits  her  dutiful  obedience  by 
forthwith  proceeding  to  fire  up. 
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THE   BURIED   CITY  AND  ANCIENT 


CIVILIZATION   OF  CEYLON 


COMPARATIVELY  few  people  outside  of  Ceylon  realize 
that  on  that  little  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  once 
a  civilization  which   when  Christ  was   born  was  at  its 
height.     After  all  these  centuries  little  of  it  remains 
except    a    few    imperfect     ruins    of     its    most    famous    city, 
Anuradhapura. 

At  one  time,  about  200  B.  C,  this  was  the  capital  of  the 
island.  No  estimate  of  its  population  has  ever  been  made,  but 
some  idea  of  its  size  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
harbored  96,000  Buddhist  priests.       In  area  the  city  occupied 
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about  100  square  miles,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
inner,  wherein  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  and  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  outer,  where  lived  king's  and  the  la}Tmen. 

The  city  was  built  in  the  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm 
which  struck  Ceylon  with  the  advent  of  Buddhism .  Successive 
king's  vied  with  each  other  to  erect  monuments  worthy  of  them- 
selves and  their  faith.  But  the  hand  of  time  and  successive  in- 
vasions by  the  Hindoo  Tamils,  who  took  pleasure  in  destroying 
what  they  could  not  replace,  have  left  of  this  once  mighty  city^ 
of  Anuradhapura  nothing  but  a  few  granite  posts  in  the  thick 
jungle. 

Thirty  years  ago  these  even  were  not  visible,  but  from  the 
Mahavansa,  the  one  literary  document  in  Singhalese  history 
running  from  B.  C.  542  to  nearly  our  own  day,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  was  known,  and  so  the  British  government  set 
about  the  work  of  excavation.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  found  about  six  or  eight  feet  underground,  and  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  nature  alone  has  accomplished  this  task. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  city  was  situated  on  a  fertile" 
plain.  Water  was  brought  from  the  mountains,  forty  miles 
distant,  in  a  hugh  canal  and  stored  in  large  artificial  lakes, 
from  which  it  was  distributed  to  tanks  in  various  parts  of  the 
cityT.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Tamils  was  to  destroy  this 
system  of  irrigation,  and  with  that  ended  the  prosperity 
which  the  country  had  enjoyed.  For  four  months  of  the  year 
Ceylon  is  deluged  by  rains;  for  the  rest  of  the  time  there  is 
practically  a  drought.  The  tanks  and  lakes  serve  the  same 
purpose  for  which  the  great  dam  of  Egypt  has  been  construct- 
ed—to keep  back  the  water  in  time  of  plenty  for  use  in  time  of 


Village  Scene    in  Ceylon 
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need.  Agriculture  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  it  was  only 
by  practically  replacing  these  antient  works  that  the  British 
government  has  made  cultivation  in  this  district  possible. 

The  Tamils  destroyed  the  city,  and  Nature  completed  the 
work  by  concealing-  the  remains.  Like  Jerusalem  after  its  final 
destruction,  not  one  stone  remained  above  another. 

The  most  imposing-  objects  in  Anuradhapura  are  the  Dago- 
bas,  of  which  there  are  four.  They  are  hugh  mounds  of  solid 
brick  shaped  like  beehives  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet 
hig-h.  They  were  erected  by  kings  to  commemorate  different 
events— one  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  a  rival,  another  to  the 
giory  of  Buddha,  and  so  on  . 

In  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  of  Egypt  they  would  be  as  per- 
fect as  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  in  Ceylon  the  hot  summers 
and  the  rainy  winters  have  very  nearly  proved  too  much  for 
th.'m. 

Birds  have  dropped  seed  in  their  flight,  and  these, 
taking- root  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  Dag-obas,  have 
grown  until  they  have  dislodg-ed  hugh  masses  of  brick,  making 
frequent  restorations  necessary. 

Orig-inally  these  mounds  are  painted  white  with  a  composi- 
tion called  chunam,  but  now  they  resemble  wooded  hills  from 
which  in  places  the  sides  have  fallen  away,  showing  the  bricks 
eneath. 

Sir  Edwin  Tennent  says  of  one  of  them:  "Even  with  the 
facilities  which  modern  invention  supplies  for  economizing 
labor,  the  building  of  such  a  mass  would  at  present  occupy  500 
brick-layers  from  six  to  seven  years  and  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  at    least   a  million   sterling-   ($5,000,000).       The 
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materials  are  sufficient  to  raise  8,000  houses,  each  with  20  feet 
frontage,  and  these  would  form  thirty  streets  each  half  a  mile 
in  length.  They  would  construct  a  town  the  size  of  Ipswich  or 
Coventry;  they  would  line  an  ordinary  railway  tunnel  20  miles 
long-,  or'form  a  wall  one  foot  thick  and  ten  feet  high,  reaching 
from'London  to  Edinburgh."  How  long  it  took  the  original 
builders  to  construct  these  monuments  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
conjecture". 

Besides  the  Dagobas,  there  are  many  other  objects  of 
interest  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  "Yogi"  stones,  divided 
into  nine  or  twenty-five  squares,  at  which  the  Buddhist  priests 
were  accustomed  to  gaze  in  order  to  get  their  minds  in  a  proper 
frane  for  contemplation  of  the  Infinite. 

One  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
Jokunas,  or  bathing  places.  Simple,  even  severe,  in  design, 
they  are  found  near  the  sites  of  all  the  important  buildings. 
Those  which  have  been  restored  are  beautiful  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  proportions.  Before  each  of  the  buildings,  and 
taking  the  place  of  the  threshold,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
remains  of  this  ancient  civilization.  Although  different  in 
beauty  and  workmanship,  they  are  all  nearly  the  same.  Thev 
have  been  dubbed  "Moonstones,"  and  that  inexpressive  term 
has  to  do  duty  for  something  both  beautiful  and  artistic. 

In  shape  they  are  half  circles,  but  the  words  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the  design.  In  con- 
centric circles  come  first  the  border  of  lotus  leaves,  then  a- 
procession  of  lions,  horses,  Brahmany  bulls,  and  elephants 
another  design  of  lotus  leaves,  and  inside  that  a  similar 
procession  of  geese.     The   center  is  taken  up    by  half  of  the 
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conventional  lotus  flower. 

Probably  a  majority  of  people  will  be  interested  most  by 
the  fact  that  here  is  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world.  Its  age  is 
about  2,200  years  and  is  undoubtedly  authentic.  It  was  brought 
to  Ceylon  about  300  B.  C,  and  was  a  branch  of  the  tree  under 
which  the  Buddha  Gautama  sat  when  he  attained  Buddhahood. 
Greatly  revered  by  the  pilgrims,  it  has  a  temple  erected  in  its 
honor.  Through  centuries  it  has  been  respected  and  spared 
by  all.  During  its  lifetime  most  of  the  world's  history  has 
been  made.  It  was  already  old  when  Christ  brought  his 
message  to  the  world,  and  standing  in  its  present  spot  it  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  rise  of  Anuradhapura  and  saw  it  sink  to  its 
present  position  of  ruin  and  oblivion. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  generous  courtesy  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  the  foregoing  article  and  half-tone  plates  on  "The  Buried 
City  and  Ancient  Civilization  of  Ceylon." 
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LITTLE       FOOLISHNESS      NOW     AND 


THEN     IS     RELISHED     BY     THE 


WISEST     MEN 


"The  Gridiron  Club  hails  its  guests 
to-night  as  comrades  for  another 
journey  down  the  lanes  of  laughter. 
Our  old  friends  know  us — our  new 
friends  will  know  us  before  the 
night  is  done.  To  all  our  friends, 
whether  old  or  new,  we  give  our 
heartiest  greetings.  Here  every  man 
is  on  a  plane  with  every  other  man. 
Ours   is   an   absolute    democracy. 

"The  Gridiron  flashes.  All  bars 
are  down — away  we  go  on  a  trip 
where  there  is  to  be  jollity  for  all 
and    malice   for   none. 

"Welcome  to  our  board." — Presi- 
dent Blythe's   greeting. 

For     ten     minutes     last     night     a     real 
emperor— spelled      with      a      capital      E  - 


reigned  in  Washington.  He  was  dazzling, 
magnificent,   and   grand. 

Very  gorgeous  and  radiant  did  this 
creature  appear  in  his  regal  robes.  Ho 
said  funny  things  in  a  kingly  voice,  if  you 
know  what  a  kingly  voice  is,  and  acted 
as  if  he  had  been  to  the  purple  born. 
Around  him  were  his  ministers  ami 
courtiers,  all  arrayed  in  the  finest  anJ 
richest  costumes  that  could  be  found  in 
the  costumer's  shop.  They  made  1  he 
showiest  sort  of  a  show,  a  very  kaleido- 
scope of  color,  like  a  circus  parade,  and 
disported  themselves  like  real  counts  and. 
"jukes." 

Of  course,  he  wasn't  a  real  emperor, 
after  all.  He  was  simply  a  member  of 
the  Gridiron  Club  doing  a  regal  stunt  for 
the  enjoyment  and  entertainment  of  the 
participants    in   the   annual   winter  dinner 
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of   that    world-famous  organization.     This 
is    the    way   it    happened.      During   a    few 
moments    of    sudden    darkness    the   guests 
Were    told    to    imagine    themselves    trans- 
ported   to    the    year    1917.      The    guests    all 
obeyed,     except    Winston    Churchill,    who 
said  he  never  did   have   any   imagination, 
anyway.  When  the  banquet  hall  was  again 
illuminated  the  emperor— still  with  a  capi- 
tal     E— stood     revealed      upon     a      golden 
throne,    the    embodiment    of    what  .might 
be    expected    if    centralization    got    in    its 
deadly  work  and  made  the  American  Peo- 
ple   bid     farewell    to    Republican    Institu- 
tions.     Everything,     however,     came     out 
all  right  in  the  end,  just  like  a  good,  old- 
fashioned    fairy    tale,    when    the    emperor 
was    tumbled     unceremoniously    from    his 
throne,    and    a    jester,    waving    his    wand 
and  bells,  recited  sdme  lines.  He  delivered 
them    with    great    declamatory    effect,    be- 
cause President  Ely  the  told  him  he  must 
do  so.    "You  see,"  said  Blythe,  issuing  his 
final    instructions,    "we    ain't    imperialists 
at    all— only    make-believe— and,    like    the 
chorus      in;     'Pinafore'       that     loved     the 
queen,    we   love   our  nation    with   a   great, 
hig  N."     S  1  the  jester,   taking  these  com- 
mands to  heart,  seemed  like  a  real  Fourth 
of  July  orator  when  he  gave  utterance  to 
these   patriotic   sentiments: 
Like  other   dmuns   we've  reveled  through  the  night; 
Like  them,*as  reason  wakes,  we  take  our  flight. 
It  seemed  a  threatening  shape  that  first  drew  near; 
Next  but  a  jest  that  none  need  ever  tear, 
And  now.  as  mightier  courts  have  gone  of  yore, 
We  vanish  <niitc;  contentment  rules  once  more, 
liiglit  glad  to  see  within  one  little  hour 
The  rise  and  fall  of  such  fantastic  power. 
Back  to  old  1907. we  return; 
Back  to  the  lessons  we  have  yet  to  learn, 
With  love  for  these,  and  faith  in  their  intent— 
Our  Courts,  our  Congress,  and  our  President. 

As  he  uttered  the  final  words  the  Ma- 
rine Band  started  the  familiar  and  in- 
spiring strains  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  everybody  stood  up  and 
cheered  and  seemed  glad  that,  after  all, 
the  emperor  was  just  a  Gridiron  joke. 


A  Distinguished   Audience   Present. 

The  panorama  of  imperial  pageantry 
was  unfolded  before  President  Roosevelt 
and  a  gathering  unequaled  for  the  dis- 
tinguished character  of  its  personnel. 
The  President  enjoyed  it  hugely.  He 
laughed  heartily  at  the  bombastic  speech- 
es of  the  Gridiron  man  in  the  regal  robes, 
and,  what  was  much  more  interesting, 
the  fanciful  dream  of  what  might  be 
gave  him  a  text  for  a  stirring  speech, 
which  made  every  drop  of  American 
blood  hustle  through  the  most  phlegmatic 
veins. 

All  this,  however,  is  away  ahead  of 
the  story  of  the  night's  doings.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  said,  of  course,  of  the 
gathering  which  assembled  in  the  white 
and  gold  reception-room  of  the  New 
Willard.  In  addition  to  the  President, 
there  was  Vice  President  Fairbanks, 
Speaker  Cannon,  Associate  Justices  Har- 
lan and  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court;  Secretary  Root,  Secretary 
Taft,  Secretary  Wilson,  Ambassador"  Creel, 
of  Mexico;  Chief  Justice  Fitzpatrick,  of 
Canada;  Gov.  Swanson,  of  Virginia;  Gov. 
Warfield,  of  Maryland;  Vice  President 
Culp,  of  the  Southern  Railway;  Senators 
Aldrich,  Beveridge,  Clay,  Foraker,  and 
Crane;  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Cowles,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  host  of 
other  people  prominent  in  public  life.  The 
club  had,  however,  endeavored  to  get 
away  from  official  circles,  and  so  there 
was  a  coterie  of  distinguished  men  who 
are  not  often  seen  at  a  Washington  din- 
ner. This  company  included  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  whose  books 
are  enjoyed  by  every  lover  of  outdoors; 
Winston  Churchill,  amateur  politician, 
and  author  of  "The  Crisis;"  George  Har- 
vey, editor  of  Harper's  Weekly;  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  and  many  other  notables. 


By  courtesy  of  the  Washington  "Herald." 


Miss  Sarah  E.  Cogswell 
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Our  Field  Secretary  For  New 
York  and  New  England 


Words  From  Fanny  Crosby  Addressed  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Cogswell 


That  the  earnest  workers  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  adult  blind 
may  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  we  have  prevailed  upon 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Cogswell,  our  Field  Secretary  for  New  York  and  New 
England,  to  allow  us  to  publish  Fanny  Crosby's  tribute  to  her  and  a  word 
of  appreciation  from  us,  of  her  devotion  to   the    cause   for    the   past    four 
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years. 

Miss  Cog-swell  was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Cortland,  New  York  and  from  the  Bible  Normal  College,  formerly  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  now  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Her  aptitude  for  business,  and  her  earnest,  enthusiastic  manner  of 
performing  every  duty  or  undertaking,  has  made  her  a  very  great  help  in 
the  work  of  the  "American  Association  of  the  Adult  Blind,"  in  its  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  employment  of  those  who  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  without  sight  or  for  the  want  of  an 
opportunity  to  employ  their  talents,  have  been  and  are,  enduring  the  add- 
ed burdens  of  idleness  and  dependence. 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  well  known  to  English  speaking  people,  as  the 
author  of  "Safe  In  The  Arms  Of  Jesus, ' '  and  many  other  beautiful  hymns, 
desiring  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Miss  Cogswell  in  her  work,  adopts 
the  following  language  which  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  reproduce. 

Dear  friends: 

To  those  whose  priviledge  it  is  to  look  upon  hill  and  dale,  radient 
and  beautiful  in  the  sunlight,  or  behold  the  glory  of  a  starlight  night, 
or  what  is  better,  to  look  into  the  lovelit  faces  of  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  I  whose  days  have  been  many,  and  who  now  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  another  world,  pray  that  my  appeal  may  touch  your  hearts. 

Though  I  have  been  blind  all  my  life,  my  soul  has  been  lifted  out  of 
^darkness  by  the  consciousness  that  my  life  was  not  a  blank.     I  have  been 
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happy  because  I  felt  that  I  was  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others  by- 
inspiring  them  to  lift  up  their  voices  and  hearts  in  praise  to  the  Almighty. 
But  there  are  many  blind  people  in  this  beloved  country  of  ours,  who  are 
waiting  for  you  to  lead  them  out  of  the  awful  blackness  of  an  unbroken 
night  into  what  to  them  will  be  a  new  world  where  they  shall  work  with 
their  hands,  minds  and  hearts;  where  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  helpless 
dependence  of  idleness  will  no  longer  eat  into  their  souls. 

That  this  is  possible  the  dear  friend,  for  whose  use  this  letter  is 
written,  can  furnish  you  ample  proof,  and  if,  as  a  culmination  of  my  life 
work,  I  shall  be  able  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  labor  of  love,  I  shall  be  happy  indeed. 

FANNY  CROSBY. 

To  SARAH  E.  COGSWELL. 
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15 he  MarKJandf 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

[Continued.] 

After  all  things  had  been  carefully  made  ready  and  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  journey  had  been  discussed  the  three  sat 
quietly  down  to  the  evening  meal  and,  dispite  the  shadow  that 
hung  over  them,  peace  and  almost  serenity  prevailed  in  the  old 
homestead.  The  goodbye  to  Aunt  Jane  was  affectionately  said; 
' '  God  bless  you,  darling,  and  strengthen  your  heart  and  hand  for 
the  work  you  are  going  to.  Tell  Harry  Markland  I  charge  him 
not  to  break  your  heart ;  tell  him  that  if  he  does,  I  never  want  to 
look  upon  his  face  again.  If  it  is  all  too  hard  for  you,  and  the 
clouds  gather  fast  about  you,  little  girl,  and  if  he  will  not  heed 
your  warning  nor  yield  his  stubborn  will  to  your  efforts,  why, 
come  back  to  me  and  rest  here  where  all'  is  love,  and  where  you 
are  very,  very  dear,  and  Tom,"  she  added,  llyoxn  will  not  leave 
her  until  you  are  sure  she  is  in  some  good  hands;  I  shall  not 
mind  if  you  are  a  little  long  in  returning,  for  it  is  a  big  city 
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and  our  little  girl  may  find  it  a  little  rough  at  first. ' ' 

After  promising  that  all  should  be  done  as  she  had  asked  and 
when  they  could  no  longer  linger  with  the  good  woman  of  the 
house,  Kate  and  the  old  man  were  driven  hastily  to  the  little 
station,  where  they  took  the  train  which  was  to  take  Kate  to  new 
scenes  of  action,  and  to  the  trial  of  her  yet  untried  strength. 

Hary  Markland  was  astonished  and  bewildered  when  he  re- 
ceived his  dispatch  but  he  did  not  dream  that  it  really  meant  any- 
thing, but  that  Kate  would  pay  him  a  short  visit  and  this  would 
not  be  a  serious  matter.  But  as  so  often  happens  to  pleasing  de- 
lusions, his  was  dispelled  and  that  very  speedily,  for  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  soon  sent  for  him  an  told  him  of  the  letter  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Bond,  and  of  the  answer  he  had  received  from  that  gentle- 
man. Markland  was  much  disturbed  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  manner  that  nettled  the  merchant  very  much  and  brought 
down  a  well  deserved  rebuke. 

"My  God!  what  shall  I  do?"  cried  Markland,  dramatically, 
while  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes.  "My  sister  is  with  him  and 
I  can  not  face  her,  it  will  kill  her."  He  gave  full  vent  to  his 
feelings  and  actually  shook  like' a  man  with  a  severe  ague.  Rad- 
cliffe  jumped  up  in  a  passion  and,  taking  Markland  sharply  by 
the  shoulders,  made  answer: 

"Stop  that  blubbering  here,  sir;  do  you  know  you  are  acting 
like  an  infernal  rascal?  Get  together,  if  you  have  any  manhood 
left  in  you;  tell  them  the  truth  from  the  start  and  don't  hang 
on  old  lies  and  subterfuges  in  the  hope  that  they  can  long  cover 
up  your  real  guilt.  I've  kept  you  on  here  against  my  better  judg- 
ment, and  without  consulting  my  firm.  I  have  tried  to  induce 
you  to  be  frank  with  me  and  you  have  persisted  in  deceiving  me. 
I  have  born  with  the  importunities  of  your  creditors  I  have  of- 
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fered  to  help  you  to  get  right  with  them,  and  I  have  given  you 
more  chances  than  I  ever  have  or  ever  will  again  to  any  man 
about  the  place,  and  it  has  all  been  in  vain.  There  you  stand,  a 
shivering  fellow,  ashamed  and  afraid  to  face  those  upon  whom 
you  have  brought  sorrow  and  who  are  forced  from  their  quiet  life 
to  seek  you  out  and  strive  to  do  for  you  what  I  fear  can  never 
be  done,  since  you  manifest  no  disposition  to  help  yourself." 

Marklancl  made  a  strong  effort  and,  brushing  away  the  tears 
that  seemed  so  to  offend  his  employer,  and  looking  him  in  the 
face,  he  said,  with  all  the  earnestness  he  could  command : 

"Then,  by  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  either  mend  now  or 
never ;  I  will  say  no  more  but  you  shall  see  whether  I  act  or  not. ' ' 
"I  shall  not  cease  to  try  until  I  win  back  that  desk,  sir,  and  I  do 
not  care  how  long  it  takes,  nor  what  effort  it  may  cost  me." 

"Pshaw,  Markland,"  answered  the  merchant,  "don't  talk 
like  that.  I  have  spoken  plainly  to  you  often  before,  and  so  have 
others,  and  to  no  purpose.  I  am  not  holding  that  desk  for  you, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  suppose  so.  When  I  find  the  man  I 
want  he  shall  have  the  desk." 

Markland  did  not  know  what  to  say  in  answer  to  this,  so  he 
did  the  wisest  thing— that  is,  he  bowed  politely  and  withdrew 
from  the  office. 

When  Markland  informed  Mrs.  Middleton  of  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  his  sister  and  Mr.  Bond,  and  asked  for  accommodation  in 
her  house  for  them,  that  good  lady  looked  very  much  annoyed; 
she  told  him  the  old  gentleman  might  occupy  his  room  with  him, 
but  that  there  was  not  a  place  in  the  house  she  could  assign  to  his 
sister.  Both  the  hostess  and  Harry  were  sorry,  but  there  seemed 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  so  they  parted,  Markland  going  to 
sit  with  Shipley,  to  whom  he  told  all  his  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  coaxing  efforts  Kate  Markland 
ever  made  was  one  to  secure  from  Mr.  Bond  a  promise  that  he 
would  say  nothing  to  Shipley  about  the  letter  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Bond  attributed  to  that  gentleman ;  all  during  the  day,  while 
she  was  preparing  for  her  journey,  she  had  striven  to  secure  a 
promise,  but  he  had  artfully  evaded  the  matter.  Kate  had  urged 
that  there  was  no  real  reason  for  fixing  the  authorship  of  the 
letter  upon  Shipley,  and  that  even  if  he  had  written  it,  she  felt 
rather  in  his  debt  than  otherwise.  Now  that  they  were  on  the 
train  and  had  little  else  to  occupy  them,  Kate  renewed  her  old 
request  and  Mr.  Bond,  having  no  way  of  escape,  at  first  refused 
to  give  the  promise,  saying  that  a  letter  addressed  to  him  would 
have  been  all-sufficient,  and  would  have  saved  a  severe  shock.  It 
was  a  hard  fight,  but  Kate  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  it  up 
and,  by  a  stand  she  at  last  took  she  won  her  point. 

"Until  you  promise,"  she  said,  after  all  other  arguments 
had  failed,  "I  will  not  occupy  anything  but  this  chair,  and  if  I 
sit  up  all  through  the  night  and  Aunt  Jane  finds  it  out,  she  will 
not  fail  to  scold  you  for  it  and  I  can  not  rest  until  you  have  prom- 
ised to  let  me  have  my  own  way." 

Having  carried  her  point  now  and  desiring  to  please  her 
companion,  Kate  yielded  to  his  persuasion  and  retired.  She  did 
not  hope  to  sleep  for  her  heart  was  aching  and  the  dreadful 
thought  that  she  was  going  to  a  place  where  coldness  and  uncon- 
cern might  be  all  she  should  hereafter  know,  in  the  place  of  the 
tender,  affectionate  surroundings  she  was  leaving  behind  her,, 
weighed  heavily  upon  her  and  she  even  longed  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  longing  that,  since  the  thing  must  be  met,  the  journey 
was  over  and  she  was  face  to  face  with  the  worst  that  could  be  in 
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store  for  her. 

Markland,  after  leaving  Shipley,  and  seeking  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  chamber,  found  that  all  his  difficulties  would  force 
themselves  upon  him;  there  were  things  to  be  arranged  that  he 
saw  no  way  of  arranging,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  put  them  out 
of  his  mind.  Involved  in  debts  that  he  could  not  pay,  working 
now  on  a  salary  little  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  himself,  he 
shuddered  to  think  how  he  was  to  support  the  sister  whose  com- 
ing he  now  knew  was  not  for  a  visit,  but  to  remain  where  he  was. 
Shame  and  remorse,  those  twin  oppressors,  were  at  work,  and  he 
could  not  escape  from  them.  As  he  lay  there,  tossing  hour  after 
hour,  pictures  that  he  fain  would  have  avoided  seeing  presented 
themselves  before  him;  there  was  the  sweet  face  of  his  sister, 
now  clouded  with  sorrow  and  shame,  because  of  his  disgrace; 
there  was  also  the  disappointed  look  upon  the  face  of  the  old  man 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  to  whose  aid  he  certainly  could 
not  well  appeal  again.  The  hours  passed  heavily  and  slowly, 
and  he  could  lay  no  plans ;  what  could  a  broken  man  do  to  cover 
up  that  which  was  so  apparent  on  every  side  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  let  the  inevitable  come,  and  the  thought  that  it  was 
all  his  own  fault  added  no  comfort  to  his  tortured  soul.  In  his 
weak  desire  to  avoid  facing  the  worst,  as  long  as  possible,  Mark- 
land  had  tried  to  induce  Shipley  to  accompany  him  to  the  station 
to  receive  his  sister  and  her  companion  but,  anxious  as  was  the 
big-hearted  book-keeper  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  a  man  he 
really  liked  and  pitied,  he  saw  at  once  that  acceding  to  this  pro- 
posal would  not  be  a  kindness  and  so  he  kindly,  but  firmly,  de- 
clined to  do  so. 

The  morning  broke  dull  outside,  there  was  a  fine  rain  and 
the  streets  seemed  dreary  and  deserted  as  Markland  wended  his 
weary  way  slowly  toward  the  depot.  He  knew  the  train  would  be 
in  early,  and  that  the  travelers  would  be  in  time  for  breakfast, 
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and  he  even  wished,  as  he  went  along,  that  something  might  de- 
lay their  arrival,  for  he  was  afraid  to  see  those  whose  arrival  he 
ought  to  have  hailed  with  joy. 

Shipley,  too,  was  astir  unusually  early  on  this  dull  morning. 
His  big  heart  went  out  to  the  sister  who  was  coming  to  a  brother 
whose  conduct  had  rendered  him  ashamed  and  afraid  to  face  her. 
The  book-keeper  had  no  sister  of  his  own,  he  was  a  lone  man,  but 
he  pitied  this  girl  and  shuddered  at  the  humiliation  that  might 
yet  be  in  store  for  her. 

Shipley  had  done  some  thinking  too,  during  the  night  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  had  thought  to  some  purpose.  He  wended  his 
way  down  stairs,  and  upon  entering  the  sitting-room,  found  Mrs. 
Middleton  peering  out  at  the  window  at  the  thick  mist  that  fell 
like  a  blanket  of  gloom  upon  every  object  that  was  not  sheltered 
beneath  a  protecting  cover. 

"Why,  you  are  stirring  early  on  this  dull  morning,  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton," he  said,  as  he  too,  peered  out  into  the  street. 

"No,"  she  responded,  quietly,  "you  are  early,  for  I  am  here 
at  this  time  every  morning." 

Shipley  drummed  a  few  moments  on  the  window  pain,  then 
said  abruptly:  "Markland  is  considerably  cut  up  that  Kate — I 
mean  Miss  Markland — can  not  be  accommodated  here;  he  says 
he  don't  want  to  go  away  from  us,  but  of  course,  he  would  want 
a  place  where  they  could  both  stay.  He  told  me  last  night  that 
he  was  sure  his  sister  was  coming  to  this  city  to  stay,  and  that  if 
she  had  so  determined  there  was  little  use  in  trying  to  persuade 
her  to  change  her  mind,  so  he  wanted  to  secure  her  her  some  com- 
fort." 

"Poor  girl,"  answered  the  little  woman  compassionately, 
"she  does  not  know  what  she  is  coming  to.    I  fear  her  brother  is 
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not  capable  of  any  great  change  for  the  better,  so  that  while  I 
am  sorry,  I  can  not  entertain  Miss  Markland,  I  think  I  shall  not 
much  regret  the  loss  of  her  brother,  who  offered  to  go  once,  and 
I  wish  now  I  had  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  to  go ;  but  I  hoped 
to  help  him  then  and  I  made  what  I  now  fear  was  a  serious  mis- 
take." 

"Well,  I  think  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  said  Shipley, 
"you  feel  called  upon  to  take  a  strictly  business  view  of  the  whole 
matter  and,  to  put  it  quite  plainly,  you  feel  that  Markland  is  a 
very  obnoxious  guest  and  one  whose  actions  might  induce  more 
desirable  persons  to  leave  you;  that  is  it  is  it  not?" 

She  told  him  he  was  right,  and  that  she  had  wanted  to  talk 
this  very  matter  over  with  him  but  that  no  opportunity  had  be- 
fore presented  itself.  Shipley  listened  and  her  words  fell  like 
a  damper  upon  a  little  plan  he  had  come  to  propose,  but,  with  his 
usual  courage  he  proceeded  with  the  errand  of  mercy  upon  which 
he  had  come. 

"I  really  came  to  make  a  little  proposal  on  this  matter,"  he 
said.  "I  am  not  at  all  hopeful,  but  now  that  there  is  a  chance  to 
help  him,  it  seems  too  bad  to  turn  him  adrift.  Now,  what  I  want 
to  suggest  is  that  Markland  might  occupy  my  room  with  me,  as 
it  is  large,  and  thus  his  sister  might  be  given  his  room,  which  is 
smaller." 

Mrs.  Middleton  said  she  feared  Markland  would  not  be  an 
agreeable  room-mate,  and  that  she  could  not  see  herself  justified 
in  thus  putting  him  out.  She  admitted  finally,  and  with  appar- 
ent reluctance,  that  she  really  wanted  to  take  the  girl  and  that 
Flo  wanted  it  to  be  so,  and  Shipley  had  won  the  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PIGMY    LAND     EXPLORED 


Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  whose  specialty  is  anthropology,  and  who  has 
a  distinguished  reputation  by  reason  of  his  discoveries  about  aboriginal 
people  of  Japan,  returned  to-day  aboard  the  Red  Star  liner  Vaderland 
from  a  visit  to  the  land  of  the  pigmies  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  His 
companion  on  his  journey  in  Africa  was  a  Mexican  boy  whom  he  adopted 
when  the  boy  was  a  baby.  He  said  he  had  traveled  about  22,000  miles, 
searching  for  information  about  the  pigmies  and  other  African  races, 
since  he  left  this  port  in  September,  1905. 

The  professor  visited  twenty-eight  tribes,  and  says  he  had  many  adven- 
tures and  narrow  escapes.  He  will  not  tell  about  these  until  he  returns 
to  Chicago  on  Saturday.  He  went  up  the  Congo  to  Stanley  Falls  and 
took  a  trip  around  them,  exploring  several  tributaries.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond white  explorer  to  make  an  extended  exploration  of  the  region  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  Oiku  River.  The  other  is  Professor  Wolf,  who  went 
after  pigmies  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  who  is  now 
living  among  the  natives.  He  was  to  have  met  Professor  Starr  in  "pigmy- 
land,"  but  they  missed  each  other. 

Professor  Starr  said  that  something  that  interested  him  even  more 
than  the  pigmies  was  the  discovery  that  the  full-grown  Congo  natives 
were  experts  at  the  child  games  of  cat's  cradle,  played  with  a  string 
usually  on  the  fingers  of  two  or  more  persons.  He  found  that  the  na- 
tives played  more  than  100  different  forms  of  the  game,  some  of  them 
quite  intricate. 

The  professor  refused  to  say  anything  about  the  report  that  King 
Leopold  was  murdering  Congo  natives.  He  declared  that  the  natives  of 
the  Free  State  were  bright  and  intelligent. 

A  study  of  dwarfs  along  the  two  rivers  of  the  Congo  shows  that  the 
average  height  is  only  three  feet,  ten  inches. 
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Jt  Blind  Vazizss  <B*1« 


The  following  patriotic  poem  has  been  pushed  about  through  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books  for  the  past  fifty  years,  the  authorship  ac- 
credited to  Tom  Moore,  Tom  Davis,  Gerald  Griffin,  Clarence  Mangan,  and 
our  old  friend  "Anonymous,"  who  finally  cribs  some  of  the  best  literature 
in  the  world.  After  a  long  and  patient  search,  I  find  that  the  real  author 
was  Frances  Brown,  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  who  was  blind  from  infancy, 
born  in  January,  1816,  and  died  in  June,  1879.  In  1848  she  published  a 
volume  of  "Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Poems"  in  Edinburgh,  dedicating 
it  to  Prime  Minister  Robert  Peel,  who  granted  this  rural  blind  girl  £20  per 

annum  for  literary  excellence. 

JOHN  A.  JOYCE. 

SONGS    OF    OUR    LAND. 

Songs  of  our  land,  ye  are  with  us  forever — 

The  power  and  splendor  of  thrones  pass  away; 
But  yours  is  the  might  of  some  far-flowing  river. 

Through  Summer's  bright  roses  or  Autumn's  decay; 
Ye  treasure  each  voice  of  the  swift  passing  ages, 

And  truth  which  Time  writeth  on  leaves  or  on  sand; 
Ye  bring  us  the  bright  thoughts  of  poets  or  sages, 

And  keep  them  among  us,  old  songs  of  our  land! 

The  bards  may  go  down  to  the  place  of  their  slumbers, 

The  lyre  of  the  charmer  be  hush'd  in  the  grave — 
But  far  in  the  future  the  power  of  their  numbers 

Shall  kindle  the  hearts  of  our  faithful  and  brave; 
It  will  waken  an  echo  in  souls  deep  and  lonely 

Like  voices  of  reeds  by  the  summer  breeze  fann'd; 
It  will  call  up  a  spirit  of  freedom,  when  only 

Her  breathings  are  heard  in  the  songs  of  our  land! 
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For  songs  keep  a  record  of  those,  the  true-hearted, 

Who  fell  with  the  cause  they  had  vow'd  to  maintain; 
They  show  us  bright  shadows  of  glory  departed, 

Of  love  that  grew  cold,  and  the  hope  that  was  vain. 
The  page  may  be  lost,  and  the  pen  long  forsaken, 

And  weeds  may  grow  wild  o'er  the  brave  heart  and  hand; 
But  ye  are  still  left  us  when  all  else  is  taken — 

Like  streams  in  the  desert-sweet  songs  of  our  land! 

Songs  of  our  land,  ye  have  follow'd  the  stranger 

With  power  over  ocean  and  desert  afar — 
Ye  have  gone  with  our  exiles  through  distance  and  danger, 

And  gladden'd  their  path  like  a  home-guiding  star; 
With  the  breath  of  our  mountains  in  summers  long  vanished, 

And  visions  that  pass'd  like  a  wave  from  the  sand — 
With  hope  for  their  country  and  joy  for  her  banish'd, 

Ye  come  to  us  ever,  dear  songs  of  our  land! 

The  springtime  will  come  with  the  song  of  her  glory, 

To  bid  the  green  heart  of  the  forest  rejoice — 
And  the  pine  of  the  mountain,  though  blasted  and  hoary, 

And  the  rock  in  the  desert,  can  send  forth  a  voice; 
It  is  thus  in  their  triumph  for  deep  desolations — 

While  ocean  waves  roll  or  the  mountains  shall  stand — 
Great  hearts  that  are  bravest  and  best  of  the  nations 

Shall  glory  and  live  in  the  songs  of  their  land! 

FRANCES  BROWN. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  communications  heralding  the  coming  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Fearn,  as  the  representative  of  Royalty,  who,  appareled  in  royal 
robes,  presented  by  a  real  Queen,  is  to  address  audiences  of  the  American 
people  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  city  for  the  blind  in  this  country, 
to  be  patterned  after  the  city  for  the  blind  established  by  the  Queen  of 
Roumania. 

We  welcome  the  coming  of  this  lady,  not  because  we  wish  to  see  the 
blind  people  of  this  country  colonized,  but  because  she,  with  her  royal 
robes  on,  may  possibly  arrest  the  attention  of  our  people  long  enough  to 
set  them  thinking  seriously  on  the  problem  of  bringing  back  into  a  life  of 
usefulness  thousands  of  our  fellow  men  and  women  who  have  been  re- 
garded as  hopeless  wrecks  and  abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  seeing  world. 

Many  blind  people  have  solved  the  problem  of  rising  above  the  condition 
of  hopeless  dependence  into  which  blindness  has  plunged  them.  They  are 
able  to  do  this,  because  in  their  blindness  they  discovered  that  the  common 
verdict  of  the  seeing  world,  of  which  they  once  formed  a  part,  was  errone- 
ous. They  discovered  for  themselves  that  the  human  brain,  which  is  the 
real  dynamics  of  human  effort,  is  not  impaired  by  blindness,  and  that  a 
thought  generated  in  and  projected  from  the  brain  of  a  blind  man  might 
be  made  to  employ  the  eyes  and  hands  of  several  hundred  people  equipped 
with  good  eyesight,  as  is  the  case  with  the  designer  and  builder  of  the 
American  yachts  that  in  contest  after  contest  have  defended  the  American 
cup  successfully  against  the  assaults  of  the  greatest  ship-building  country 
in  the  world. 

They  discovered  for  themselves  that  the  most  graphic  pictures  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  poetical  fancy  had  eminated  from  the  brains  of  men 
whose  windows  had  been  closed  to  the  world. 
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They  discovered  that  by  utilizing  four  out  of  the  five  senses  given  by 
God  to  man  they  could  still  carve  out  for  themselves  a  useful  career. 
Many  of  them,  after  fitting  themselves  to  excel  in  some  occupation 
or  calling,  have  discovered  for  themselves  that  the  only  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  their  success  is  the  skepticism  of  the  seeing  world, 
which  denies  them  even  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  their  seeing  broth- 
ers in  the  same  field  of  endeavor,  by  pre-judging  them. 

What  blind  men  want  is  not  to  be  colonized  like  lepers,  but  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  remaining  four  senses 
which  is  their  capital  stock,  may  be  utilized  to  contribute  to  the  world's 
wealth,  by  honest  industry  and  anything  that  will  break  up  the  hardened 
crust  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  will  be  welcomed,  even  if  it  is  a  propo- 
sition to  place  every  blind  person  in  a  cradle,  with  a  nurse  to  sing  lulla- 
bys  to  him,  by  a  would-be  philanthropist. 

F.  E.  CLEAVELAND. 
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GROWING  OLD. 

A  little  more  gray  in  the  lessening 

hair 

Each  day  as  the  years  go  by ; 

A  little  more  stooping  in  the  form, 

A  little  more  dim  in  the  eye. 
A  little  more  faltering  of  the  step 
As  we  tread  life's  pathway  o'er, 
And  a  little  nearer  every  day 
To  the  ones  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. 

A  little  more  halting  of  the  gait, 

And  a  dullness  of  the  ear; 
A  growing  weariness  of  the  frame 

With  each  swift  passing  year. 
A  fading  of  hopes,  and  ambitions, 
too, 

A  faltering  in  life's  quest, 
And  a  little  nearer  every  day 

To  a  sweet  and  peaceful  rest. 

A  little  more  loneliness  in  life 
As  the  dear  ones  pass  away; 
A  bigger  claim  on  the  heavenly 
land 
With  every  passing  day. 
A    little    further    from   toil    and 
care, 
A  little  less  way  to  roam ; 
A  drawing  near  to  a  peaceful  voy- 
age 
And  a  happy  welcome  home. 
—William  Todd  Helmuth. 
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Willi  Prominent  Washington  Visitors 


"So  far  as  Americans  are  concerned, 
the  Philippine  Islands  might  as  well  be 
owned  by  a  foreign  power,"  declared 
John  Gibson,  of  Manila,  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard  last  night.  "The  American  flag 
floats  everywhere  on  the  islands,  but 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress practically  prohibit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  by  American  capi- 
tal." 

Mr.  Gibson  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  having 
gone  from  Creston,  in  that  State,  to  the 
Philippines  in  1901.  He  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  biggest  lumber  mill  in  Ma- 
nila, employing  more  than  300  Filipinos. 

"Had  I  known  as  much  when  I  invest- 
ed in  the  enterprise  as  I  do  now,  nothing 
could  have  induced  me  to  go  there.  The 
commercial  enterprises  of  the  Philippines 
are  treated  with  as  little  consideration 
by  the  United  States  government  as 
are  those  of  any  foreign  country.  The 
country,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  richest 
on  the  globe,  and  with  proper  encourage- 


ment and  the  development  that  would 
result  therefrom  this  government  fifty- 
years  from  now  would  no  more  think  of 
giving  up  the  Philippines  than  it  would 
think  of  disposing  of  the  same  area  in 
the  Louisiana  purchase.  There  is  no  in- 
centive for  capital  to  invest  there.  Prac- 
tically prohibitive  duties  are  placed  upon 
articles  that  should  be  admitted  free, 
and  whereas  at  the  outset  of  Americaa 
control  much  capital  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  enter  the  islands,  there  is  little,  if 
any,  seeking  investment  now.  The  lumber 
interests  are  extensive.  In  my  establish- 
ment we  are  manufacturing  as  fine  ma- 
hogany furniture  as  can  be  purchased  in 
the  States,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ship 
it  here  because  the  duty  would  eat  up  all 
the  profits.  The  islands  are  rich  in  min- 
eral deposits,  but  the  laws  prohibit  any 
one  person  from  having  an  interest  in 
more  than  one  claim.  The  object  of  this, 
of  course,  was  to  save  the  country  for 
the  Filipinos,  but  they  are  not  capable  of 
developing    the    mines.      And    it    is    the 
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same  with  nearly  all  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness." 

William  D.  Gordon,  former  United 
States  district  attorney  of  Michigan,  is 
at  the  Raleigh.  Mr.  Gordon's  term  ex- 
pired last  May,  and  he  did  not  seek  a 
reappointment.  He  is  now  practicing  law 
in  Midland.  For  four  years  Mr.  Gordon 
was  speaker  of  the  Michigan  house  of 
representatives,  and  resigned  from  that 
body  when  he  was  appointed  United 
State    attorney. 

"Michigan,  I  believe,  has  a  record  no 
other  State  in  the  Union  can  lay  claim 
to,"  said  Mr.  Gordon.  "At  the  last  elec- 
tion there  were  four  Republican  Con- 
gressmen chosen  who  had  no  opposition. 
They  were  William  Alden  Smith  and 
Representatives  Townsend,  Fordney,  and 
Loud.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
State  can  boast  of  such  a  feat.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Senate  wiil  open 
up  an  interesting  contest  for  his  seat  in 
the  House.  There  are  several  candidates. 
I  believe,  but  the  most  prominent  one 
so  far  mentioned  is  G.  J.  Diekama,  now 
a  member  of  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims 
Commission.  Mr.  Diekama  has  not  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate,  but  his 
friends  are  claiming  that  he  is  the  mos*" 
available    man    for    the    place. 

"The  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  comes  from 
the  eastern  section  of  the  State  will  not, 
I  believe,  have  any  effect  upon  the 
chances  of  Senator  Burrows  four  years 
hence.  Mr.  Burrows  is  very  strong  in 
Michigan,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
a  decided  change  in  the  legislature  to  en- 
danger his  re-election  to  the  Senate.  We 
believe  out  in  Michigan  that  no  other 
man  than  William  Alden  Smith  in  East- 
ern Michigan  could  have  been  elected  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  He  has  a  won- 
derful hold  on  the  people.  The  fact  that 
there  was  a  fight  on  among  the  aspi- 
rants for  the  Senatorship  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula    helped    Mr.     Smith's    chances 


immensely. 

"Michigan  is  all  one-sided,  politically. 
There  is  no  chance  for  a  Democrat 
there.  When  I  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  there  was  only  one 
Democratic  member  of  that  body,  and 
In  the  senate  there  were  only  four.  It 
is  one  of  the  States  where  there  is  never 
any  doubt  about  how  it  will  go  at  elec- 
tion time." 

"There  used  to  be  a  time  when  a  rainy 
election  day  was  generally  considered  fa- 
vorable to  the  Democrats,  but  out  in 
Ohio,  at  least,  that  time  has  passed," 
said  J.  E.  Sater,  of  Columbus,  a  promi- 
nent attorney  of  Ohio's  capital  city. 
"The  Republicans  have  got  together 
there,  and  rain  on  election  day  now  au- 
gurs  Republican  victory  at  the  polls. 

"Columbus  is  growing  rapidly,  and  this 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  changed  po- 
litical conditions  of  the  city.  It  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  Columbus  was  classed 
in  the  doubtful  list,  but  unless  there  are 
some  abnormal  local  conditions  the  city 
will  now  give  a  Republican  majority  of 
from   4,000  to   6,000. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  be- 
tween Columbus  and  Toledo  in  the  mat- 
ter of  population.  The  last  census  gave 
Toledo  a  slightly  larger  number  of  people 
than  Columbus,  but  if  the  proposition 
now  being  agitated  in  my  town  is  carried 
out  Columbus  will  soon  exceed  the  city 
on  the  lake.  The  city  limits  of  Toledo 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  Columbus. 
The  former  has  nearly  twice  the  area 
that  Columbus  has.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  Columbus  shall  take  in  the  suburbs 
and  small  towns,  making  a  greater  Colum- 
bus, and  if  this  is  done  it  will  at  one 
bound  surpass  Toledo  in  the  race  for 
population." 

A  group  of  Ohio  lawyers  were  discuss- 
ing various  legal  questions  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Ebbitt  last  night.     The  conversa- 
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tion  had  turned  upon  the  b'g  men  of  the 
legal   profession. 

"I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  clerk 
of  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Ohio," 
said  A.  H.  Petty,  of  Urbana.  "We  had 
been  talking  of  various  lawyers  who  had 
made  national  reputations,  and  in  that 
particular  circuit  many  famous  men  had 
practiced  before  the  courts.  The  clerk 
who  had  had  long  experience  and  was  a 
r.'.an  of  keen  observation  asked  me  whom 
I  regarded  as  the  greatest  lawyer  I  had 
ever  heard  plead.  I  could  not  then  call 
to  mind  anyone  who,  in  my  opinion, 
stood  out  conspicuously  above  a  dozen 
big  men.  'The  greatest  lawyer,'  said  the 
clerk,  'that  ever  appeared  in  a  court  in 
this  country  was  Benjamin  Harrison.  He 
never  made  an  argument  in  a  courtroom 
that  he  did  not  instruct  the  man  on  the 
bench.'  That  was  high  praise,  but  look- 
ing at  it  afterward  I  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  He  had  the  greatest  legal 
mind  of  any  lawyer  in  the  last  thirty 
years  in  my  opinion,  and  many  others 
-with  whom  I  have  talked  are  of  the 
same  belief." 

Wade  Ellis,  attorney  general  of  Ohio., 
was  in  Washington  yesterday  on  his  way 
to  Columbus  from  New  York,  where  he 
attended  the  Ohio  Society  dinner.  He 
called  at  the  Capitol  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  members  of  the  Ohio  delegation, 
and  later,  when  drawn  into  a  political 
discussion,  made  a  prophesy  concerning 
the  action  of  the  Republican  State  con- 
vention in  1908.  Prior  to  the  death  of 
Gov.  Pattison,  Mr.  Ellis  was  considered 
as  an  aspirant  for  the  nomination  next 
year,  when  Lieut.  Gov.  Harris  succeeded 
to  the  executive  chair,  Mr.  Ellis  gave  up 
the    idea. 

"The  name  of  only  one  man  will  be 
presented  to  the  next  Republican  conven- 
tion for  governor,"  said  Mr.  Ellis  at  the 
Willard,    "and    that    will    be    Andrew    L. 


Harris.  He  is  the  logical  candidate  and 
will  be  entitled  to  the  nomination.  Al- 
though more  than  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  is  as  vigorous  mentally  and  physically 
as  a  man  twenty  years  his  junior.  He  ia 
making  an  admirable  governor,  possesses 
common  sense  and  ability  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  and  is  a  man  of  the  people." 
When  asked  about  his  own  plans,  Mr. 
Ellis  said  that  he  expected  to  return  t3 
Cincinnati  to  practice  law  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  as  attorney  general.  If 
for  any  reason  now  unforeseen  Gov.  Har- 
ris should  not  be  a  candidate  to  succeed! 
himself,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Ellis  will 
enter    the    race. 

"The  most  fertile  soil,  the  most  pro- 
ductive coal  lands,  the  greatest  oil  wells 
yet  discovered  in  this  country,  and  a 
healthful  climate-these  are  the  reasons 
for  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  coun- 
try," asserted  Charles  Owen,  who  regis- 
tered from  Indian  Territory  at  the  Ra- 
leigh yesterday. 

"And  as  great  as  has  been  our  expan- 
sion in  the  past,"  he  continued,  "it  will 
be  more  so  in  the  future.  Everything  is 
present  to  place  the  new  State  in  the 
front  rank  from  the  start.  We  have  en- 
countered only  one  drawback  of  any  con- 
sequence, and  that  is  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  sale  or  rental  of  lands  by 
•the  government.  Before  you  can  dispose 
of  your  property  or  rent  it  you  must  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  requires  red  tape,  time,  and 
trouble. 

"Muscogee  is  our  largest  town,  but 
Oklahoma  City,  South  McAlester,  and 
Tulsa  are  also  progressive  and  have 
bright   futures   ahead   of   them. 

"Recently  there  have  been  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tulsa  oil  wells  with  a 
capacity  greater  than  those  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  Territory  combined.  Pipe  lines 
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t-airy  the  product  of  these  wells  to  Chi- 
cago and  thence  to  the  East,  by  means 
of  trunk  lines,  at  the  rate  of  35,000  bar- 
rels a  day." 


can't  the  government  spend  some  money 
in  making-  surveys  and  cutting  roads 
through  the  territory?  It  will  more  than 
pay." 


"It  is  not  true  that  Dawson,  Alaska,  is 
a  dead  city,"  said  James  Lennox,  of  that 
place,  at  the  New  Willard.  "There  is 
just  as  much  wealth  to  be  had  there  as 
in  any  other  place  in  that  country-  I'1 
fact.  I  believe  tfcjat  more  gold  will  be  taken 
out  of  that  territory  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  in  Alaska.  The  reason  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  gold  produced 
was  that  we  ran  short  of  water.  When 
mining  first  began  there  we  had  plenty 
of  water,  because  we  got  it  ouc  of  the 
earth  when  the  ice  thawed.  A  project  is 
now  nearing  completion  by  which  water 
will  be  brought  from  Twelve  Miie  Ri^er, 
a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  when 
that  is  done  there  will  be  a  renewal  of 
activity  in  mining  about  Dawson.  With 
all  the  disadvantages  of  last  year,  we 
still  had  a  production  of  nearly  $9,000,000 
worth  of  gold.  I  say  that  the  country 
there  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  because 
It  lies  right  in  the  midst  of  the  mineral 
belt  of  the  globe. 

"What  Alaska  needs,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  aid  from  the  government  in 
building  roads,  or  even  trails.  We  have 
paid  into  the  Treasury  in  taxes  $10,000,001). 
That  money  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
country  in  improvements.  It  is  next  to 
Impossible  for  the  prospector  to  do  a 
great  deal,  and  he  is  the  man  who  event- 
ually will  find  the  great  wealth.  A  man 
cannot  lug  a  large  quantity  of  provisions 
over  the  sonw  and  ice  and  hope  to  meet 
with  much  success.  By  the  time  he  has 
gone  far  his  provisions  are  out  and  he 
has  to  return.  If  we  had  a  few  roads, 
or  even  trails,  over  which  pack  animals 
could  be  driven,  it  would  aid  the  pros- 
pector   in   developing    the    country.      Why 


"For  a  young  lawyer,  fresh  from  his 
books  and  ready  to  'hang  out  his  shingle,' 
I  know  of  no  better  field  than  the  State 
of  Nevada.  I  would  advise  him  to  go 
there.  Idaho  and  Utah  are  also  good 
States  in  which  to  locate,  but  Nevada,  I 
think,  holds  out  better  opportunities  than 
either." 

This  view  was  expressed  by  John  A. 
Bagley,  who  was  formerly  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Idaho,  at  the  Raleigh  last  night. 
Mr.  Bagley's  home  until  recently  was  at 
Montpelier,  Idaho,  but  it  is  now  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Barton  &  Bagley,  which  was  retained 
by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Bradley  to  defend  her  on  the  charge  of 
having  killed  former  Senator  Brown  in 
Washington. 

"It  is  a  great  country  out  there,"  said 
the  Western  lawyer.  "Everybody  in  Idaho 
is  working  for  Idaho;  in  Utah  everybody 
is  working  for  that  State,  and  in  Ne- 
vada the  citizens  are  loyal  to  that  terri- 
tory and  all  are  working  for  the  West. 

"A  budding  lawyer  does  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  his  first  client  in  Nevada. 
He  may  get  one  in  two  minutes  after  he 
opens  his  office.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
litigation  going  on  over  mining  claims, 
and  there  is  also  much  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  preparing  transfers  and  leases. 
As  a  rule,  the  people  don't  go  far  to  get 
legal  advice.  They  drop  into  the  first 
lawyer's  office. 

"The  best  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  practice  takes  you  into  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  not  only  of  Ne- 
vada, but  of  surrounding  States  as  well. 
An  extensive  practice  necessitates  fra- 
quent  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and  other  large  cities,   which  Is  a 
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means  of  extending  one's  acquaintance. 
And  the  fees  in  the  West,  where  competi- 
tion is  not  so  strong,  are  not  as  small  as 
in  the  East." 

Mr.  Bagley  is  combining  pleasure  and 
business  while  on  his  trip  to  Washington 
and  othei  Eastern  cities.  He  was  mar- 
ried January  10  in  Chicago  to  a  former 
Idaho  girl,  who  is  accompanying  him. 

"Staunton  has  a  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  in  the  person  of  her  lead- 
ing citizen,  Edward  Echols,  who  will  be 
a  factor  in  the  race  when  the  proper 
time  arrives,"  announced  W.  S.  Burke, 
of  that  city,  to  a  crowd  of  Virginians 
who  were  talking  State  politics  in  the 
lobby   of  the   New  Willard  last   night. 

"Mr.  Echols  is  at  present  in  the  State 
senate  and  was  formerly  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. He  has  not  said  he  will  be  in  the 
race,  but  his  friends  are  urging  him.  He 
can  have  the  support  of  the  Tenth  dis- 
trict, and,  in  fact,  the  entire  western 
part  of  the  State,   if  he  wants  it." 

After  his  name  on  the  register  of  the 
Raleigh  last  night,  John  Stephens,  a 
lumber  manufacturer  of  Florida,  wrote 
"Jax,  Fla." 

"Short  for  Jacksonville,"  he  explained. 
"You  see.  the  name  contains  an  even 
dozen   letters,    and   should    we   take    time 


to  write  it  out  every  time  it  would  cause 
us  to  miss  engagements,  be  late  to  din- 
ners, and  other  complications.  It  is  a 
good  name,  though;  we  all  love  it.  and 
wouldn't  trade  it  for  any  other,  but  we 
have  to  admit  it  is  unwieldly  to  write." 

Mr.  Stephens  grew  up  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Florida,  and  is  familiar  with 
every   phase    of    it. 

"Two  kinds  of  timber  grow  in  the 
Everglade  State,  yellow  pine  and  cypress," 
he  said.  "It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  n» 
manufacturer  deals  In  both  kinds;  he 
either  takes  one   or  the  other. 

"Florida  probably  stands  next  to  Mis- 
sissippi in  its  production  of  yellow  pine 
lumber.  Mississippi  is  undoubtedly  first. 
While  each  year  we  cut  thousands  and 
thousands  of  trees  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  is  only  barely  noticeable.  There 
will  be  yellow  pine  in  Florida  in  abun- 
dance for  years  to  come.  The  land  is 
now  practically  all  owned  by  conserva- 
tive and  wealthy  men,  being  taken  com- 
pletely out  of  the  hands  of  the  specu- 
lators. The  result  is  that  the  timber  is 
being  cut  judiciously  and  without  need- 
less   waste. 

"The  Federal  government  has  done 
nothing  as  far  as  I  know  to  protect  the 
forests  in  the  South.  The  timber  is 
mostly  of  the  pine  variety,  and  the  tur- 
pentine secretions  keep  the  insects  away. 
The  only  thing  we  fear  is  a  forest  fire." 
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"Why  are  not  our  thoughts,  more  frequent- 
ly than  they  are,  upon  our  country?  Heav- 
en easteth  a  sweet  perfume  afar  off,  to  those 
wlio  have  spiritual  senses." 

*  *  * 

''God  caies  little  for  numerical  increase  in 
church  membership,  but  much  for  all  real 
additions  to  Himself  and  His  mystical  Body 
in  Christ;  and  to  such  Body,  only  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  make  any  real  addition." 
*     *     * 

If  thou  canst  plan  a  noble  deed, 
And  never  flag  till  it  succeed. 
Though  in  the  strife  thy  heart  should  bleed, 
Whatever  obstacles  control, 
Thine  hour  will  come — go  on  true  soul! 
Thou'lt  win  the  prize,  thou'lt  reach  the  goal." 

C.  Mackay. 

*  *  * 

The    month   of   February   has   two   great 
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names  to  its  credit  in  the  annals  of  our 
country— Washington  and  Lincoln.  There 
is  a  form  of  hero-worship  which  is  justifiable. 
To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  commend  the 
example  of  high-minded  patriots  is  a  prime 
duty  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  joyous 
privilege.  But  in  rendering  the  due  meed  of 
praise  to  the  great  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  there  is  no  necessity  of  exaggeration. 
Edward  Everett  once  tried  to  describe  the 
life  and  career  of  George  Washington,  and 
becoming  discouraged  he  turned  to  the  wall 
and  drew  a  circle  to  represent  the  perfection 
of  that  life.  That  is  a  species  of  hero-wor- 
ship not  to  be  defended.  "In  all  the  world 
one  Washington,"  may  be  a  true  sentiment, 
but  perfection  can  be  predicated  of  one  life 
and  Person  only, — the  man,  Christ  Jesus. 
We  best  honor  Washington  or  Lincoln  or 
Lee  when  we  remember  that  they  were  men 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves  who  exalted 
principle  above  policy  and  sacrificed  self  in 
the  interest  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  an 
intrepidity  and  good-will  which  always 
command  universal  respect  and  unqualified 
admiration.  In  the  words  of  Milton  we  may 
say  concerning  each  of  these  men : 

He  walked  attended 
By   a   strong-aiding   champion — Conscience. 
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"The  man  who  expects  weekly,  monthly, 
or  even  yearly  social  visits  from  his  lawyer. 

"The  man  who,  when  sick,  never  sends  for 
the  doctor  and  yet  is  offended  at  him  for  not 
coming. 

"The  man  who  cannot  go  to  business  be- 
cause it  rains. 

"The  man  who  spends  more  for  his  preach- 
ing than  he  does  for  his  palate. 

"The  man  who  receives  gifts  every  day  and 
cannot  say  'I  thank  you.' 

"The  man  who  has  a  pearl  of  great  price 
and  cannot  tell  about  it. 

"The  man  who  withholds  the  goblet  of 
water  until  his  child  understands  its  com- 
position. 

"The  man  who  stays  in  bed  because  the 
cry  of  'Fire'  is  not  shouted  to  him  through 
a  silver  trumpet. 

"He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." 


I  think  we  never  before  so  realized  the 
dignity  of  our  calling,  as  belonging  to  that 
Society  of  Christian  women,  the  "Charter 
Members"  of  which,  we  were  reminded,  were 
such  worthies  as  Mary,  the  blessed  Mother 
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or  our  Lord;  Elizabeth,  of  whose  son  it  was 
written,  "he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb;" 
Anna,  the  aged  widow  who,  entering  the 
temple  when  the  Holy  Child  was  there  pre- 
sented, "gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the 
Lord,  and  spoke  of  Him  to  all  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Israel." 

How  could  we  help  lifting  up  our  heads  at 
thought  of  membership  in  that  "glorious 
company  ?" 

Then  came  some  very  solemn  words  with 
which  Mrs.  Katcliffe  had  met,  and  which 
she  passed  on  to  us  for  individual  consider- 
ation, briefly  as  follows: 

If  I  give  nothing  this  year  to  missions,  I 
vote  to  abandon  every  outpost  and  recall 
every  missionary  from  the  field.  If  I  give 
less  than  usual,  I  counsel  retreat  and  re- 
trenchment. If  I  give  no  more  than  usual, 
I  advocate  "holding  the  fort"  but  advancing 
not  a  step.  If  I  give  more,  I  help  to  "move 
forward  all  along  the  line." 
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Edward  Crawford's  Awakening 

How  a  Young  Lawyer  Stricken   Blind  Came  to 
Resume  Practice 


The  day  following  the  yachting  excursion,  Edward  took  his 
usual  walk  in  the  garden,  for  he  had  already  learned  to  go  about, 
making  use  of  a  little  switch  cane  to  keep  the  line  of  the  sharp  cut 
turf,  which  separated  the  gravel  walk  from  the  vegetable  beds.  The 
hum  of  bees  told  him  that  he  was  approaching  the  bee-sheds  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  path,  where  about  a  dozen  hives  of 
these  industrious  little  insects  had  been  kept  ever  since  he  could 
remember. 

And  now  he  recalled  how  many  times,  stretched  upon  the 
wooden  bench  that  still  held  its  place  under  the  old  apple  tree 
near-by,  he  had  watched  and  wondered  if  they  would  work  so 
diligently  if  they  knew  they  were  storing  away  honey,  the  lion's 
share  of  which  was  to  be  pilfered  from  their  hives  for  the  use  of  man. 

He  recalled  that  in  his  college  days  he  had  read  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Francois  Huber,  a  blind  man  who  had  become  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  by  using  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  a  faithful  servant  in 
making  a  study  of  the  habits  of  bees  and  other  insects,  and  adding 
to  the  world's  knowledge  by  publishing  his  observations. 

Following  up  the  thought,  which  this  recollection  brought  to 
his  mind,  he  began  to  question  whether  the  loss  of  sight,  after  all, 
closed  every  avenue  to  a  useful  and  profitable  existence. 

If  it  was  possible  for  Huber  to  make  himself  famous  by  what 
he  saw  through  the  eyes  of  others,  which  they  did  not  see,  was 
there  not  left  to  him  some  chance  to  do  likewise?  Surely  the  eyes 
of  the  little  kitten  which  he  heard  jumping  about  him,  reflected 
the  images  of  what  it  saw  upon  the  brain  as  perfectly  as  did  the 
eyes  of  a  human  being. 
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The  eyes,  then,  were  only  a  medium  of  communication,  the 
servants,  as  it  were,  of  a  king  enthroned  in  the  palace  of  the  mind. 
Bar  the  grand  avenue  along  which  these  servants  approach  the  throne 
with  their  intelligence,  and  you  but  bring  into  more  active  service 
those  servants  not  less  faithful,  whose  avenues  of  approach  to  the 
palace,  though  hitherto  but  little  used,  do  now  in  their  turn  vie 
with  each  other  to  be  worthy  to  serve  the  king. 

The  real  work-shop  after  all  was  the  brain,  where  the  powers 
of  the  mind  did  the  work.  Could  he  then  not  make  use  of  the  eyes 
of  others,  as  men  use  spectacles,  and  through  his  remaining  senses 
receive  intelligence  that  should  furnish  material  to  be  hammered, 
moulded  and  formed,  by  the  powers  of  the  mind,  until  it  should 
increase  in  value  ten,  yea,  a  hundred  fold? 

If  Huber  could  give  the  world  such  valuable  information 
concerning  the  lives,  habits  and  relations  of  insects,  why  did  not 
his  chosen  profession,  which  dealt  with  the  lives  and  social  relations 
of  men,  women  and  children,  offer  even  a  much  higher  field  of  use- 
fulness? Had  he  not  already  stored  away  much  knowledge  that 
was  intended  to  fit  him  to  serve  his  fellow  man  in  solving  problems 
of  human  rights  and  wrongs?  Had  he  not  his  hearing  left  with 
which  to  listen  to  the  relation  of  evidence,  his  reason,  judgment 
and  understanding,  to  weigh  and  consider?  Was  not  the  highest 
ideal  of  justice  represented  by  a  goddess  with  bandaged  eyes? 
Had  he  not  his  voice  to  expound,  define  and  urge  conviction  upon 
others? 

Why  did  men  seek  the  council  of  those  learned  in  the  law? 
Surely  not  to  see  for  them  with  the  natural  eye.  If  not,  then 
must  it  not  be  to  avail  themselves  of  those  higher  powers  of  per- 
ception, of  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind,  equipped  with  super- 
ior knowledge,  right  judgment,  gained  from  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  men;  a  mind  skilled  like  the  cunning  hand  of  the 
swordsman,  to  uphold  the  right,  protect  the  weak,  and  punish  the 
guilty  ? 

Thrilled  with  this  thought,  the  pulse  of  the  young  man  began 
once  more  to  beat.  The  dark  impenetrable  cloud,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  enveloped  him,  melted  away.  The  world  once  more  took 
on  the  aspect  of  life  and  motion,  and  he  again  felt  himself  in  it  and 
of  it.  His  heart  grew  lighter  with  *every  step  as  he  took  his  way 
back  to  the  house. 
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^OUND    THE  Tr 


By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their   Equally 
Famuos  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


The  historical  importance  of  Jerusalem  dates  from  tie 
time  of  David,  who  there  fixed  his  residence,  calling-  it  by  the 
name  of  of  "City  of  David"  transporting-  to  it  the  ark  of  the 
convenant.  The  building  of  the  temple  under  Solomon  was 
the  consumationof  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  Jerusalem  which 
was  further  enlarg-ed,  strengthened,  and  beautified  by  this 
king-  and  his  successors. 

At  this  period  Jerusalem  occupied  four  hills,  Zion,  Acra, 
Moriah  and  Bezetha,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys 
or  g-orges.     The  temple  stood  on  the  hill  of  Moriah,  which  with 
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the  hill  of  Acra,  was  called  the  lower  city,  the'  citadel  of   Zion 
being-  known  as  the  upper  city. 

Every  student  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  .vise  of  the 
power  of  Mohammed,  but  there  are  few  who  un'dcr.stand  or 
appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  the  Kaliph  Omar,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  review  the  wars  growing-  out  of  the  struggle  of 
Christiandom  to  possess  the  Holy  City,  but  it  will  be  Ante. rest- 
ing to  know  something  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem  fi\om  the 
standpoint  of  the  Mohammedains. 

The  two  visits  made  by  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  at  tht' 
age  of  twelve  and  of  twenty  five  years  and  long  before  the 
period  of  his  mission.  His  connection  with  the  Holy  City,, 
however,  rests  on  nothing  so  material  as  a  journey  across  the 
desert.  "I  declare  the  glory  of  Him  who  transported  His 
servant  by  might,"  we  read  in  the  Koran  (xvii.  1),  "from  the 
Mosque  at  Mecca  to  the  further  Mosque  of  Jerusalem,"  the 
"Mosque"  being  taken  be  it  remembered,  as  denoting  the  whole 
Haram  area,  the  site  of  the  Hebrew  temple  and  its  surround- 
ings. The  prophet  rode  his  winged  steed,  Al  Burak  (the  light- 
ening), and  was  escorted  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  After 
worshipping  in  the  sacred  precincts  they  ascended  by  a  ladder 
of  light,  and,  passing  through  seven  heavens,  stood  in  the 
presence  of  Allah  from  whom  Mahomet  received  instructions 
which  have  sanctified  for  ever  the  Rock  and  the  Haram  Area 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  faithful. 

This  is  however  for  the  Moslems,  by  no  means  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Sachra.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  Jerusalem,  El  Kuds,  was  built  by  angels,  who  were  pil- 
grims to  the  sacred  rocks  two  thousand  years  before  Adam;  that 
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the  ark  of  Noah  rested  there  as  it  proved  by  the  visits  of  the 
dove  with  a  leaf  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, and  they  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  scene,  not  only  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  (though 
of  Ishmael,  not  Isaac)  but  also  of  Jacob's  vision,  as  well  as  of 
Araunah's  threshing  floor. 

"This  stone  of  the  Sachra  is  that  which  God  co.mmanded 
Moses  to  institute  as  the  Kiblah.  After  this  command  had 
come  down,  and  Moses  had  instituted  the  Sachra  as  Kib.lah  he 
himself  lived  but  a  brief  time,  for  of  a  sudden  was  bus  life 
cut  short.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  its  association  with  the  Ark  of  \'he 
Convenant  has  any  special  interest  for  them,  although  they  too 
have  a  story  of  a  lost  ark,  originally  sent  down  from  Paradise 
with  Adam,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Seth  and  Abraham 
from  whom  Ishmael  received  it  as  the  eldest  son.  When  it 
came  to  Kedar  it  was  claimed  by  Jacob,  hence  its  possession  by 
the  younger  branch.  One  tradition  asserts  that,  together 
with  the  rod  of  Moses,  it  is  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  another  that  it  is  buried  beneath  the  rock 
itself. 

The  following  ejaculations  are  said  to  be  incumbent  upon 
all  visitors  to  the  mosque.  As  the  worshiper  enters,  he  says, 
"O  Lord  pardon  my  sins  and  open  to  me  the  doors  of  Thy 
mercy;"  and  as  he  goes  out  "O  Lord  pardon  my  sins  and  open 
to  me  the  doors  of  Thy  grace."  He  must  always  keep  the 
rock  on  his  right  hand,  thus  reversing  the  ritual  of  Mecca. 
As  he  enters  the  cave  containing  the  altars  (probably 
Crusading)  where  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  niches  where 
Abraham  and  Elijah,  are  said  to  have  prayed,  he  says,  "O   God 
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pardon  the  sinners  who  come  here  and  relieve  the  injured," 
words  worthy  of  notice  as  it  is  often  alleged  that  the  Moslem 
faith  teaches  ?ao  intercession  for  others.  The  Sachra  like  the 
well  known  ?<pot  of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
is  the  centre  of  the  world  as  it  is  eighteen  miles  nearer  heaven 
than  any  other  spot  on  the  earths  surface,  and  beneath  it  is  the 
sourcs  of  all  the  sweet  water  which  flows  over  all  lands. 

Th/w  have  a  saying-  which,  however,  sounds  as  if  of  Jewish 
origin,  that  "Palestine  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  Jerusalem 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  the  Temple  the  centre  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  the  centre  of  the  Temple,  the  Ark  the  centre  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  in  front  of  the  ark  was  a  stone  called 
the  Foundation  of  the  world. 

The  Sachra,  when  a  threshing-floor,  was  owned  by  two 
Moslems  who  were  brothers,  one  married,  the  other  single. 
One  August  night,  when  the  corn  had  been  threshed  out  and 
divided  between  them,  each  was  sleeping  by  his  heap  to  guard 
it,  as  is  still  the  custom.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  mar- 
ried brother,  lying  awake  and  reflecting  on  the  harvest,  said  to 
himself,  "I  am  now  a  rich  man;  I  have  wife  and  children  as 
well  as  abundance  of  corn.  My  poor  brother  is  lonely:  why 
should  I  have  so  much  more  than  he?  At  least  I  can  make  it  up 
to  him  in  corn"  and  so  he  removed  a  portion  from  his  own  heap 
to  that  of  his  sleeping  brother.  Soon  after,  the  brother  in  his 
turn  awoke,  and  he  bethought  himself  how  mach  more  he 
possessed  than  was  needful  for  one  who  had  neither  wife  nor 
child.  Were  he  to  offer  a  share  to  his  brother,  he  might  refuse 
to  accept  it,  so,  risirg  he  took  a  large  portion  of  his  heap  and 
aided  it  to  that  of  his  sleeping  brother.  In  the  morning  each 
was  surprised  to  find  his   share   what  it   had   been  originally, 
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but  God  had  marked  the  deed,  and  decided  to  make  Sachra  the 
the  place  of  prayer  for  all  the  world. 

It  is  here,  moreover,  that  on  the  morning"  of  the  Resurrect- 
ion of  the  Angel  Israfil  will  blow  the  last  trumpet!  In  the  east 
wall  of  the  Haram  Area  is  a  fragment  of  a  pillar  built  in 
horizontally,  as  often  occurs  in  Jerusalem,  where  any  piece  of 
ancient  masonry  is  made  to  serve  a.nj  purpose  convenient  at 
the  moment,  and  which,  morever,  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall-  From  this  projection  a  thread, 
fine  as  a  hair,  will  be  cast  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  across 
which  all  men  will  pass  for  judgement,  Jesus  sitting  on  the 
Jerusalem  side,  and  Mahomet  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
faithful  will  pass  in  safety,  the  faithless  will  fall  into  the  valley 
of  Jehosaphet  beneath.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  class 
upon  whom  the  prophet  will  have  mercy,  and,  so  says  an 
ancient  legend,  will  himself  pass  over  in  the  form  of  a  sheep  so 
as  to  shelter  them  as  fleas  in  his  fleece.  A  gloss  suggests  the 
variant  that  it  is  in  his  sheepskin  coat  that  they  will  find  refuge. 

The  Dome  of  Rock  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  existing.  The  one  thing  we  were  least 
prepared  for  was  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  We  remembered  perfectly  the  effect  of  the  Taj 
Mahal  and  the  other  great  imperial  tombs  of  Agra  Delhi,  but 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
surpasses  them  all.  There  is  an  elegance  of  proportion,  and 
an  appropriateness  of  detail,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
building  we  have  seen.  Its  mosaics  are  complete  and  beautiful 
in  design,  and  its  painted  glass,  though  comparatively  modern 
(sixteenth  century,)  is  more  beautiful  than  any  in  the  country. 
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These  combined  with  the  mystery  of  the  Great  Rock,  occupy 
ing  the  whole  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  make  up  a  whole,  so  far  as 
we  know,  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  which  one  carries 
away  is  not  that  of  the  marvellous,  the  perhaps  unrivalled, 
richness  and  harmony  of  coloring"  the  dignified  repose  of 
form— a  repose  so  absorbing  in  its  grace  of  unity  that  one  is 
deprived  of  the  power  of  attention  to  detail— but  rather  a  sense 
of  the  extraordinary  contrast  between  perfection  of  the  work  of 
art  and  the  simplicity  of  the  work  of  nature;  the  glory  of  light 
and  color*  if  rich  material,  the  pride  of  invention,  triumph  of 
painter  and  craftsman,  the  liberty  of  the  rich,  the  praise  o  f 
the  mighty  dead,  mellowed  by  centuries  of  waiting,  sanctified 
by  generations  of  worshippers  baptized  by  the  blood  of 
thousands,  expressive  of  the  hopes,  aspirations,  prayers  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  all  for  what?  —a  piece  of 
bare  brown  rock,  rudely  cropping  out  of  the  ground,  sacred  to 
Moslem,  Jew  and  Christian,  to  the  readers  of  the  Koran  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  Description  here  would  be 
even  more  futile  than  elsewhere;  for  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art,  it  is  to  this  shock  of  contrast  that  one  is  largely  indebted 
for  the  emotion  it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  in  any  soul  sensitive  to 
beauty,  alive  with  imagination,  responsive  to  the  suggestion 
of  memory. 

Here  is  no  treasure  encased  in  shrine  of  marble  like  the 
Holy  Scripture,  hung  with  silken  tapestry  like  the  Cave  at 
Bethlehem,  making  difficult  appeal  to  faith  like  the  footsteps 
on  the  Mount  of  Ascension,   enclosed  in   gold  and   precious 
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stones  like  a  dozen  relics  at  a  dozen  altars  in  the  churches  cf 
the  Holy  City,  but  the  bare  bosom  of  our  mother  earth, 
prototype  of  all  that  is  most  cries  aloud  for  reverence  in  the 
common  things  of  daily  life.  While  Mohammed  was  collecting 
his  earliest  followers  Syria  had  been  wrested  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  by  Chosroes,  King-  of  Persia;  but  while  one  Arab  was 
making  a  new  religion,  another  was  creating  a  new  Empire  and 
in  634,  twelve  years  after  the  Hegira,  Jerusalem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Omar,  the  second  of  the  Kaliphs,  a  man  whose 
political  energy  had  welded  a  homogoneous  nation  out  of  the 
immemorial  nomadic  desert  tribes  of  Arabia. 

The  monarch  who  had  made  emperors  to  tremble  on  their 
thrones*  entered  the  Holy  City,  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a 
pilgrim — attired  in  simple  Bedawi  costume,  a  sheepskin  coat 
and  a  coarse  cotton  shirt. 

Now  when  Omar  had  come  to  the  Holy  City  and  conquered 
it,  and  saw  how  there  was  a  dung-heap  over  the  Rock,  he  re- 
garded it  as  horrible,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  entirely 
cleared.  And  to  accomplish  this  they  forced  Nabathaeaus  cf 
Palestine  to  work  without  pay.  When  Omar  first  exposed  the 
Rock  to  view  by  removing  the  dung-heap,  he  commanded  them 
not  to  pray  there  until  three  showers  of  heavy  rain  should 
have  fallen.  It  is  further  related  that  Omar  sat  down  with 
Sophronius  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre. 
The  time  of  prayer  approached  and  Omar  wished  to  pray. 
"Pray  here"  said  Sophronius.  "Not  here"  answered  Omar. 
Sophronius  now  led  him  into  the  Basilica  and  spread  a  carpet 
in  the  middle  of  it  that  Omar  might  pra}\  As  he  again  refused 
the  Patriarch  led  him  outside  to  the  steps  by  the   entrance   to 
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the  Church  of  Coastantine,  looking-  towards  the  East.  Here 
Omar  prayed  alone.  Afterwards  he  asked,  "Do  }^ou  know 
why  I  would  not  pray  inside?"  "How  could  I  know  that?"  said 
Sophronius,  Omar  replied,  "If  I  had  prayed  inside  the  church, 
it  would  have  been  lost  to  you.  After  my  death  the  Moslems 
would  have  taken  it  from  you,  for  they  would  soon  have  said, 
"Here  Omar  prayed!'' 

Omar  then  gave  to  the  Patriarch  a  written  document  by 
which  he  agreed  that  the  Moslems  mig-ht  pra}r  only  singly  on 
the  steps;  further  that  they  should  neither  assemble  there  for 
prayer  nor  the  voice  of  the  Muezzin  over  there  summon  them 
to  it. 

After  Omar,  the  hero  of  Arab  history— perhaps,  one  might 
almost  say,  the  Arab  literature— is  the  great  Ilaroun  er  Ras- 
chid  ("the  Just"),  contemporary  in  the  Charlemang-e,  and  with 
the  Er  glish  King-  Eg-bert.  Those  were  the  days  of  a  united 
Islam  which  extended  from  India  to  Eg-ypt,  which  traded  with 
China,  which  studied  philosophy,  which  sent  an  elephant  to  the 
emperor  and  g-ave  The  Arabian  Nights  to  the  school-boys  of  a 
thousand  years.  With  a  mag-nanimity  which  was  worthy  of 
Omar,  which  perhaps  is  imparalleled  in  the  world's  histo^7, 
which  puts  to  shame  the  prejudices  and  big-otries  of  creeds 
and  nationalities,  Haroun,  ruler  of  Islam,  sent,  it  is  related,  to 
Charlemang-e,  ruler  of  Christendom,  the  keys  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  with  an  invitation  to  rebuild  the  churches  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

But  these  great  rulers  passed  away  and  Islam  and  Christ- 
endom alike  were  split  up  by  seets  and  local  prejudices;  and 
Palestine  became  the  battle  field,  first  of  Moslem  with  Moslem, 
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Eg-yptian,  Arab,  Turk  and  then  finally  of  Christendom  and 
Islam  as  such. 

A  country  which  was  little  more  than  a  perpetual  battle- 
field was  no  place  for  peaceful  pilgrims.  The  hour  came  and 
the  man ;  the  humble  monk  kneeling-  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
he^rd  the  voice  "Arise  Peter.  The  time  is  come  that  my  serv- 
ants should  be  succoured,  and  that  My  Holy  Places  should 
be  free.'' 

In  four  years  Godfrey,  the  Galahad  of  the  Crusaders  knelt 
on  that  same  spot  in  thanksgiving-  that  Jerusalem  was  restored 
to  Christendom  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  free.  But  a  year 
later,  at  forty  years  of  ag-e,  he  was  broug-ht  to  the  sacred  spot 
for  which  he  had  g-iven  his  life  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  Calvary. 

Saladin,  too  had  in  him  something-  of  the  larg-e-heartedness 
of  Omar  and  Haroun,  but  the  iucidents  which  are  recorded  as 
illustrating-  his  g-entleness  and  patience  are  of  a  nature  to  exhibit 
him  as  the  worthy  enemy  rather  than  as  the  friend  of  Frank. 

Since  Omar  and  Mohammed  no  Moslem  like  Saladin  had 
arisen,  and  after  him  none  other  such  arose— brave  and  just, 
merciful  to  all,  tolerant  even  of  Latin  priests,  and  wisely  pru- 
dent as  well  as  determined  and  active.  Among- all  who  opposed 
him  he  "found  but  one  who  was  his  equal,  in  Richard  Lion- 
Heart,  the  hero  of  the  third  Crusade. 

If  to  speak  Arabic  makes  an  Arab,  then  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea  are  Arabs,  but  in  no  other  sense.  The  Arab  was  not 
here  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  He  is  to  Palestine  what  the 
Saxon  is  to  Britain,  Haroun  er  Raschid  was  contemporary 
with  Eg-bert.  Selim  I,  who  brought  in  the  Turkish  rule  with 
Henry  VIII.     The  Arab  came  in  with  the  Kaliph,  Omar,  one  of 
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Mohammed's  earlier  converts  and  what  is  left  of  him  is  to  be 
found  mainly  in  towns. 

The  odd  popular  prejudice  which  obstinately  believes  that 
the  Mossulman  Arabs'  who  became  masters  of  Syria  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Greek  troops  took  altogether  the  place  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  are  in  fact  the  people 
whom  we  find  there  now,  cannot  be  too  strongly  combated. 

The  conquerors  imposed  or  perhaps  only  introduced  a 
religious  enthusiasm.  These  men  immigrants,  like  their  for- 
mer invaders  the  Jews  were  also  the  sons  of  Abraham,  only 
that  they  descended  from  Ishmael  rather  than  from  Isaac,  and 
the  new  dogma  was  that  of  Mohammed  the  Camel  then  believed. 
They  disturbed  nothing;  they  found  a  decaying  civilization, 
the  sciences  and  arts;  the  architecture  and  traditions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  to  these  children  of  the  desert  they  were  of 
no  account.  They  looked  for  revenue  and  her  revenue  could 
come  only  from  the  soil.  Of  agriculture  they  knew  nothing, 
but  they  exacted  labor  from  those  who  did,  and  under  these 
conditions  the  original  inhabitants  remained  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, like  the  Celtic  races  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  outlived  their 
conquerors  as  they  had  also  outlived  the  Jew  and  the  Greek. 
The  Crusades  and  the  rule  of  the  Franks  have  left  their  traces 
mainly  in  stone,  though  here  and  there  one  meets  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  with  fair-haired  and  red-haired  children 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  broad  palms  of  the  European. 

In  1517,  Jerusalem,  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  pass- 
ed, into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  since  then  has  formed 
pirt  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Iu  the  1542  Suleiman  restored 
thelwalls  of  the  city,  building  those  portions  now   described  as 
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"modern,"  though  contemptory  with  Henry  VIII  of  England. 
Since  then  the  Holy  City  has  had  no  history  until  we  come  to 
the  nineteenth  century  when  En^'and  mysteriously  interferred 
to  restore  her  to  Turkey,  after  she  had  made  desperate  efforts 
at  self  emancipation;  and  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  as 
the  result  of  a  quarrel  as  to  the  rebuilding-  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Following-  upon  this  we  have 
the  arrival  of  various  religious  bodies,  the  earlist  from  America, 
England  sent  two  missionary  societies,  Germany  various  bands 
of  practical  philanthropists,  Roman  Catholic  Europe  a  score  or 
more  of  religious  Orders  to  supplement  the  work  of  employing, 
teaching,  nursing,  in  which  the  Franciscans,  had  been  already 
employed  five  hundred  years.  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Germany 
have  raised  handsome  buildings  in  all  directions  till  Jerusalem 
without  the  walls  is  a  more  extensive  city  than  that  within. 
Within  the  last  decade  England  too  has  begun  to  erect  a 
monument  not  unworthy  of  her  prestige,  the  very  handsome 
church  and  college  of  the  Anglican  bishopric. 
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A  SUMMARY  of    THE  WORK  of  THE 
FIFTY-NINTH  CONGRESS 


Through  our  irrrational  system  of  long  and  short  sessions  the  chances 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  barren  season  in  the  matter  of  useful  legislation 
every  alternate  year.  Nevertheless,  Congress  has  often  contrived  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  lawmaking  in  short  sessions,  and  the  one  that  closed  on  March 
4  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of 
the  good  work  accomplished  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  done  against 
the  will  of  the  members.  Congress  moved  reluctantly  under  constant 
spurring  from  the  White  House  and  from  public  opinion,  and  it  seemed 
possessed  b}'  a  spirit  of  perversity  that  led  it  to  mutilate  every  good  bill 
it  did  not  dare  to  reject.  This  spirit  was  especially  noticeable  of  the 
House,  which,  under  the  malign  despotism  of  Speaker  Cannon,  has  quite 
changed  places  with  the  Senate  in  its  atitude  toward  public  opinion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  measure  of  the  session  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  the  one  perfecting  the  Free  Alcohol  law  for  the  benefit  of  small 
producers.  The  requirements  of  last  year's  act  abolishing  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  on  denatured  alcohol  could  not  be  complied  with  except  by 
large  establishments,  and  there  was  danger  of  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
under  Standard  Oil  control,  which  would  have  destroyed  a  good  part  of 
the  benefits  expected  from  the  new  law.  Congress  has  now  remedied  this 
defect.  The  measures  to  be  taken  to  guard  the  revenues  have  been  so 
simplified  that  every  farmer  can  meet  them,  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion with  his  neighbors. 

The  La  Follette  bill  to  protect  the  public  safety  by  limiting  the  hours 
of  service  of  railroad  employees  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  active 
Presidential  support,  but  of  the  frightful  daily  record  of  railroad  acci- 
dents which  was  speadily  raising  public  indignation  to  a  whiter  heat. 
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The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  reasonably  satisfactory  shape,  but  it  was 
held  up  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
until  almost  the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  sidetracked  in  favor  of  an  in- 
effective substitute.  Under  public  pressure,  especially  from  railroad 
employees,  this  was  hammered  in  conference  until  it  became  a  measure  of 
some  merit.  Its  general  purpose  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  trainmen  to 
work  over  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  Train  despatchers  are  not  to 
work  over  eight  hours  at  a  time. 

The  Senate  having  doggedly  refused  to  do  its  duty  in  the  matter  of 
the  Philippine  Tariff  bill,  Congress  was  finally  shamed  into  giving  the 
Filipinos  a  quarter  of  a  loaf  by  passing  the  bill  authorizing  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  guarantee  a  four  per  cent,  income  upon  capital 
invested  in  an  agricultural  bank.  The  object  of  the  bank  is  to  help  the 
farmers  by  granting  small  loans  on  their  land  at   rates  not  exceeding  ten 

per  cent. 

The  late  session  will  be  memorable  for  the  beginning  of  a  gigantic 
struggle  over  the  control  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 
President  Roosevelt  had  become  convinced  that  the  improvident  squand- 
ering of  our  coal  and  oil,  our  forest  products,  grazing  lands,  and  water 
supplies  ought  to  stop,  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  keep  these  things 
and  manage  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  All  these  matters 
are  interlocked,  and  when  one  is  touched  all  are  touched.  That  is  the 
secret  of  the  tremendous  cannonade  opened  upon  the  Forest  Service  and 
upon  Secretary  Hitchcock's  refusal  to  issue  patents  for  land  before 
investigating  the  honesty  of  the  entries.  The  President  tried  to  get  a 
law  passed  withdrawing  coal  and  oil  lands  from  entry,  and  authorizing 
leases  of  such  lands  as  well  as  grazing  ranges.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed 
but  with  the  help  of  Senator  La  Follette,  Senator  Newlands,  and  others 
he  aroused  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  will  bear  fruit  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. Speaker  Cannon  managed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  urgently 
needed  act  creating  forest  reserves  in  the  White  Mountains  and  the  South- 
ern Appalachians.  This  matter  will  be  so  illuminated  between  now  and 
next  December  that  the  Speaker  will  hardly  venture  to  repeat  this  service 
to  the  vandal  lumber  interests.  Senators  Heyburn,  Carter,  Patterson, 
and  other  advocates  of  the  policy  of  turning  over  our  national  resources 
to  private  interests  for  immediate  exploitation  and  destruction  contrived 
to  insert  a  provision  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  forbidding  the 
creation  of  any  more  forest  reserves  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  or  Wyoming  except  by  Act  of  Congress.  The 
author  of  that  amendment  was  Senator  Fulton  of  Oregon,  who  can  boast 
that  he  has  never  been  indicted  in  connection  with  the  land  frauds  in  his 
State.  The    President,    with    characteristic  audacity   and   decision, 

reserved  about  seventeen  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  States  named 
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before  signing  the  bill  that  curtailed  his  power. 

The  bill  giving  the  Government  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  nullification  of  a  law  by  a  minor  judge,  was  so 
mutilated  in  the  Senate  as  to  destroy  most  of  its  value.  The  right  of 
appeal  was  so  limited  as  to  enable  a  shrewd  lawyer  to  dodge  it  in  most 
cases.  Still  a  little  was  accomplished,  as  a  basis  for  more.  Some  new 
restraints  were  thrown  about  immigration,  and  for  the  first  time  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  measure  the  return  current  to  Euroye,  so  that  we  may 
tell  just  what  net  additions  the  inward  stream  makes  to  our  population. 
At  the  same  time  the  threatening  Japanese  problem  was  at  least 
temporarily  settled.  An  investigation  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children 
was  provided  for,  although  the  Beveridge  bill  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  child  labor  in  interstate  commerce  failed 
to  pass. 

Representative  Murdock  of  Kansas,  with  a  courage  notable  in  a 
member  from  a  region  in  which  railroad  power  is  so  formidable,  tried  to  save 
the  Government  $5,000,000  in  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  by  providing 
that  in  estimating  the  daily  weight  of  mail  transported  the  total  weight 
should  be  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  days  in  the  weighing  period 
instead  of  by  the  number  with  Sundays  omitted.  He  failed  through  a 
trick  of  the  Committee  on  Rules — that  is  to  say,  the  Speaker — but  his  end 
was  attained  and  his  contention  vindicated  by  an  order  issued  as  the  last 
official  act  of  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou. 

Congress  was  generous  to  the  navy  in  the  matter  of  ships,  allowing 
it  two  Dreadnoughts,  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  new 
submarines,  but  it  refused  to  increase  its  efficiency  by  passing  the 
Personnel  bill,  which  would  have  been  worth  more  than  the  battleships 
without  the  expense.  It  legalized  the  President's  use  of  his  Nobel  prize 
money  for  the  creation  of  a  Foundation  for  Industrial  Peace.  The  Senate 
abandoned  its  usual  obstructive  tactics  in  foreign  affairs  by  ratifying  the 
Algeciras  and  Santo  Domingo  Treaties. 

The  scandal  of  corporate  contributions  to  campaign  funds  has  been 
ended,  so  far  as  national  elections  are  concerned,  by  a  law  making  such 
contributions  criminal  offenses  and  subjecting  corporation  officers  who 
give  them  to  the  danger  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Although  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  such  currency  law  as  the  banking  interests  desired, 
Congress  took  some  steps  in  that  direction  by  passing  the  Aldrich  bill 
increasing  the  supply  of  bills  of  small  denominations,  authorizing  national 
banks  to  retire  notes  to  the  amount  of  $9,000,000  instead  of  $3,000,000  a 
month,  permitting  customs  as  well  as  other  revenues  to  be  deposited  in 
banks.  The  Service  Pension  bill,  for  which  the  Grand  Army  has  been 
fighting  for  so  many  years,  has  finally  gone  through. 
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HISTORY   of    THE    MOVEMENT   0/   THE 


ADULT  BLIND  IN  EUROPE 


and  AMERICA 


"Blessed  is  he,"  writes  Carlyle,  "who 
has  found  his  work.  Let  him  ask  no 
other  blesssednes.  He  has  a  life  pur- 
pose; labor  is  life."  While  this  gospel 
of  strenuousness  is  applicble  to  all  men 
it  is  particularly  significant  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  who  have 
felt  the  hopless  depression,  the  benumb- 
ing lack  of  self-confidence  which  assails 
when  the  skill,  the  technique,  or  mere 
manual  dexterity  which  was  theirs  with 
light,  is  found  to  have  evaporated  in  the 
darkness. 

From  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  comes  a  storv  of  a  woman 
who  for  fourteen  years  received  no  in- 


struction to  make  her  blindness  bear- 
able. Finally  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, herself  blind,  found  the  sufferer 
and  promised  that  work  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  it  should  be  made  pos- 
sible for  her  to  read  again,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  blind  woman  burst  into 
tears,  and,  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms   of  the  visitor,  cried  out 

"I  have  waited  for  you  for  fourteen 
years.." 

Few  people  have  any  conception  of 
the  real  potentialities  of  the  sightless 
There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  order  of 
mind  at  once. mystic  and  sentimental  that 
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regards  the  blind  as  seers.  They  are 
considered  to  be  beings  with  more  than 
occult  prescience  of  things,  and  endowed 
with  such  rare  qualities  that  only  the 
noblest,  loftiest,  most  intellectual  and 
spiritual  work  should  be  expected  of 
them.  Curiously  enough,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  attitude  of  the  sordid  econo- 
mist is  that  there  is  no  sense  in  en- 
deavoring to  train  the  blind  to  an  in- 
dustrial competition  with  the  sighted, 
as  it  must  always  prove  a  failure.  Mid- 
way between  these  there  is  a  growing 
body  of  typhlophiles,  or  friends  of  the 
blind,  that  has  come  to  regard  them  as 
real  human  beings,  with  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  personal  individuality,  capac- 
ity and  apsiration,  and  who  believe  that 
society  has  special  duties  to  these  unfor- 
tunates in  re-establishing  them  in  active 
citizenship. 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  what  Europe 
has  done  for  its  blind. 

Last  October  the  Valentin  Hauy  Mag- 
azine of  Paris  stated: 

"No  one  today  will  any  longer  ques- 
tion that  the  blind  man  is  capable  of 
carrying  on  a  profession  and  of  gaining 
honorably,  through  work,  a  livelihood. 
The  number  of  professions  which  are 
open  to  him  is  of  necessity  limited; 
nevertheless,  under  the  activity  of  gen- 
erous initiative  and  personal  effort,  the 
field  is  enlarging  each  day. 

Blind  Valentin  Hauy  was  the  founder 


of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Paris  in  1784,  where  both  sexes  are 
given  a  training  to  fit  them  as  far  as 
possible,  physically,  mentally,  and  moral- 
ly, to  encounter  the  world.  Manual 
training  for  all  pupils  and  household 
arts  for  the  girls  are  considered  of  the 
geratest  importance.  In  1849  an  employ- 
ment bureau  was  started  in  connection 
with  the  school.  All  blind  people  may 
subscribe  to  this  bureau  to  obtain  its 
aid.  Since  1843  two  hundred  blind  pu- 
pils of  the  institution  have  become  tun- 
ers, makers  or  salesmen  of  pianos.  In 
Paris  alone  the  school  has  eight  gradu- 
ates as  orgnists,  and  as  many  as  fifty-six 
in  other  churches  and  cathedrals. 

The  work  of  the  Valentin  Hauy  Asso- 
ciation is  a  revelation  to  the  weak- 
hearted.  Besides  the  technical  course  of 
the  National  Institute,  which  covers  five 
years,  or  for  music  pupils  eight  years, 
a  workshop  is  maintained,  where  men 
from  eighteen  to  forty,  and  even  after 
that  age,  if  in  good  health,  are  taught 
brush-making  of  various  kinds.  Women 
and  girls  in  like  manner  are  taught  by 
the  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  in  laundry 
work,  needlework  and  general  sewing. 
A  central  office  is  operated  where  the 
work  is  sold.  It  is  a  curious  collection 
of  articles.  One  blind  protege  who  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  three  supplies 
knives  and  scissors  of  his  own  making. 
Woolen  articles,  rugs,  woven  materials, 
brushes  of  all  kinds,  and  fancy  work  at- 
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tract  buyers. 


It  Was  a  blind  Frenchman  who  invented 
the  system  of  raised  dots  by  which  the 
sightless  are  enabled  to  read.  He  found 
that  six  dots  sufficed  to  represent  tlfe 
alphabet  in  legible  form.  Louis  Brafile 
died  in  1852.  without  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  alphabet  would  be  gen- 
erally adopted.  Now,  with  modifica- 
tions, it  is  in  general  use,  the  so-called 
New  York  point  being  merely  a  hori- 
zontal adaptation  of  the  six  points  which 
in  Braille  are  used  perpendicularly.  One 
other  system  much  in  use  is  the  Moon 
type,  invented  by  an  English  blind  man, 
Dr.  Moon,  who  believed  that  God  had 
given  him  blindness  as  a  talent  to  use 
in  helping  those  similarly  afflicted.  His 
type  is  the  only  practical  type  for  some 
blind  people  whose  sense  of  touch  is 
dulled.  It  has  been  arranged  for  four 
hundred  languages  and  dialects,  and  up- 
ward of  256,370  embossed  books  have 
been  issued. 

Libraries  of  the  Valentin  Hauy  are 
kept  entirely  by  blind  librarians,  and  the 
duplication  of  books  is  a  great  industry 
in  itself. 


Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  twenty  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  French 
school,  organized  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  Austria  at  Vienna.  Klein  print- 
ed books  after  Hauy,  and  soon  started 


an  employment  bureau  for  his  gradu- 
ates. Music  and  weaving  were  his 
strong  points.  In  Austria  at  present 
there  are  twenty-two  institutions,  in- 
cluding shops  and  libraries  for  the  blind. 
In  Germany  the  blind  are  treated  with 
that  Teutonic  thoroughness  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  their  methods.  In- 
numerable schools  are  maintained.  Ev- 
ery little  town  has  workshops  for  blind 
men  and  women,  where  caneing,  brush- 
making  and  willow  weaving  are  carried 
on.  In  the  Saxon  system  particularly 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made. 
When  the  director  of  an  institution  con- 
siders that  a  pupil  is  sufficiently  master 
of  his  trade  to  be  able  to  support  him- 
self, he  looks  out  for  some  suitable 
opening  for  him  in  his  own  locality,  and 
unless  there  are  special  reasons  why  he 
should  not  go  home  he  returns  there. 
If  his  home  surroundings  are  unsuitable 
then  some  other  place  is  found  for  him. 
The  director  visits  the  locality  where  the 
pupil  is  to  settle,  and  arranges  for  some 
leading  person,  the  doctor,  mayor  or 
some  other  benevolent  practical  person, 
to  act  as  his  guardian,  the  duties  being 
to  advise  the  blind  man,  if  necessary,  in 
his  business,  introduce  him  to  customers 
and  keep  the  director  informed  as  to  his 
circumstances  and  conduct.  The  pupil 
is  expected  to  write  to  the  institution  at 
stated  times  and  make  a  full  report  of 
himself.  He  is  started  out  with  tools 
and   materials,   supplied    with   materials 
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at   cost  price   as   required. 

The  institution  will  further  assist  in 
selling  the  goods  which  the  blind  work- 
er is  himself  unable  to  dispose  of,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  director  visits 
bim  to  see  if  he  requires  advice  or  help. 
As  far  back  as  1886  a  director  reported : 

"The  care  of  the  blind  pupils  through- 
out the  country  after  learning  trades  at 
the  institution  is  more  complete  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  other  country.  There 
seventy  to  eighty  per  sent,  of  the  pupils 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves  By 
trades  learned  while  at  school.  Of  177 
pupils  (112  males  and  65  females)  sent 
out  during  twelve  years,  96  per  cent,  are 
now  living  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
as  respectable  members  of  society,  and 
with  few  exceptions  receive  no  assist- 
ance save  what  they  derive  from  the  in- 
stitution. Intelligent  and  technical 
training  during  their  stay  at  the  insti- 
tution has  accomplished  this.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  as  well  as  the  seeing 
is  compulsory   in   Saxony." 


This  report  reminds  one  of  the  old 
mountineer  who  was  guidinsr  a  party  of 
tourists  over  a  pass.  He  watched  the 
men  and  women  labor  and  strain  and 
perspire  during  the  ascent,  and  thougnt 
they  made  a  great  deal  too  much  effort 
with  all  their  special  adjustments  of 
equipment,  but  when  he  saw  the  lung- 
ing, plunging  gait  with  which  they  be- 
gan  the    descent,   he  laughed   out  loud. 


One  tired  woman  asked  what  was  wrong 
and  he  replied :  "I'm  laughing  at  the  way 
you  walk ;  do  you  walk  that  way  on  a 
level?"  The  lady  made  an  experiment, 
gave  up  her  adapted  gait,  and  walked 
naturally  as  on  her  own  floors,  and 
found  she  covered  the  ground  without 
any  pronounced  effort.  The  blind  in 
Saxony  are  not  treated  in  any  abnormal 
manner,  but  are  trained  and  guarded 
in  a  general  community  where  the  acci- 
dent of  blindness  may  in  the  main  be 
forgotten.  In  constant  association  with 
the  sighted,  opportunity  for  morbidness 
is  lessened,  and  a  healthful  tonic  social 
influence  is  maintained.  Communities 
for  the  blind  are  said  to  be  deplored  by 
all  true  typhlophiles.  In  Japan,  where 
that  point  is  understood,  recent  action 
in  the  Japanese  Parliament  proposed  that 
only  blind  should  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise the  profession  of  massage.  Any 
one  who  has  felt  the  easing  fingers  of 
a  skilled  Japanese  masseur  will  wonder 
that  the  legislation  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  blind  in  Japan  are  also  good 
musicians  and  excellent  shampocists. 

Nearer  at  home,  in  England,  a  blind 
American,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  LL  D., 
has  accomplished  astounding  results  in 
the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood,  London.  His  blind  pupils 
competed  with  sighted  athletes  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  carried  off  the  prize. 
His  blind  swimmers  were  also  awarded 
honors  for  life-saving  drill.     Dr.  Camp- 
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bell  himself  recently  climbed  Mt.  Blanc. 
He  believes  that  "the  nation  owes  its 
blind  children  the  opportunities  for  such 
a  thorough,  practical  education  as  will 
fit  them  to  become  useful,  happy,  self- 
maintaining  citizens."  He  has  taken 
pauper  children  from  the  poorhouses 
and  made  them  capable,  active  blind  men 
and  women  whose  education  has  fitted 
them  to   cope  with  the  world. 

Another  London  work,  the  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  materially  assists 
those  who  deserve  it,  and  grants  schol- 
arships for  college.  Students  that  it  has 
assisted  have  become  successful  clergy- 
men, lawyers,musicians,and  through  the 
efforts  of  one  leader  in  finding  new 
fields  of  useful  activity  for  the  blind, 
his  pupils  have  successfully  operated 
central  desks  in  large  teleniione  ex- 
changes. 

One  of  the  seven  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  London  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and,  as  in  the 
Saxon  system,  aims  to  teach  trades,gives 
employment  or  finds  it  for  the  workers 
at  their  own  homes,  provides  material 
and  insures  the  sale  of  the  product.  A 
Samaritan  fund  aids  workmen  in  case 
of  sickness,  and  in  the  general  work- 
shops ladies  relieve  the  monotony  of 
labor  by  singing,  playing,  or  reading  to 
the  workers.  The  men  manufacture 
brushes,  brooms,  mats,  baskets,  fire- 
wood. The  women  make  brushes 
and    baskets    and    in    a    room    adjoin- 


ing the  shops  may  cook  their  meals. 
Ne.v  workshops  for  the  blind  are  be- 
ing inaugurated  in  all  the  important 
towns  of  England.  The  British  and  For- 
eign Blind  Association,  founded  in  1868, 
works  to  discover  the  best  methods  of 
training  and  employing  the  blind.  The 
London  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  founded  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
has  as  many  as  sixty  derivative  socie- 
ties in  the  provinces.  It  employs  four- 
teen blind  home  teachers  and  does  great 
work  in  bringing  cheer  and  comfort  in- 
to  the   home. 

The  idea  of  lodging  houses  for  the 
blind,  of  segregating  them  into  groups, 
appears  to  be  specially  repugnant  to  the 
English.  , 


The  Glasgow  Shop  and  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  considered  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  all  the  large  blind  enterprises 
in  the  kingdom.  It  cares  for  the  blind 
from  early  childhood  to  old  age.  Blind 
women  there  operate  sewing  machines 
run  by  electricity.  Blind  carpenters  are 
employed,  and  other  workers  make 
sieves,  cork  fenders,  brushes,  rugs.  Two 
stores  are  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitute, which  make  a  good  profit.  Lately 
the  women  of  the  institute  won  a  sealed 
competition  with  sighted  people  for  sup- 
plying bedding  to  a  large  steamship  line, 
the  award  being  made  not  because  it 
was  blind  work,  which  fact  at  the  time 
of  the  award   was  not  known,  nor  be- 
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cause   it   was   cheap   work,   but   because 
it  was  the  best  work  offered. 

The  European  experience  is  thought 
by  typhlophiles  to  be  particulrly  valua- 
ble for  Americans,  since  it  proves  the 
practicableness  of  work  now  being  un- 
dertaken for  industrial  education  of 
these  afflicted  persons. 

The  death  of  Doctor  Howe  put  an 
end  to  all  attempts  to  carry  into  effect 
his  recommendation  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
His  successor  strictly  limited  the  labors 
of  that  institution  to  the  education  of 
blind  children,  although  a  workshop  for 
the  adult  blind  of  Boston,  started  by 
Doctor  Howe,continued  to  employ  about 
forty  blind  people  in  the  industry  of 
caneing  chairs  and  mattress  -  making, 
this  department  being  under  a  separate 
superintendent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Working 
Men's  Home  for  the  adult  blind  of 
Philadelphia,  established  by  Doctor 
Hall,  who  was  himself  blind,  no  steps 
were  taken  to  supplement  the  education 
of  blind  children  or  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  adult  blind  to  engage 
in  useful  and  self-sustaining  industry, 
until  after  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  in 
Connecticut  in  1893.  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleve- 
land of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law,  who  had  lost  his 
sight  soon  after  being  Emitted  to  the 
bar.  was  chosen  secretary  of  this  board. 


The  growth  of  the  present  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  dates  from 
his  appointment. 

In  1874  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  then  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 
His  sight  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  an  accident  when  but  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  during  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  he  was  greatly 
handicapped  by  failing  vision. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his 
practice  he  was  totally  blind.  At  first, 
in  common  with  all  other  persons  who 
lose  their  sight,  he  believed  that  his 
misfortune  would  render  him  helpless. 
Little  by  little,  however,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  his  life  henceforth  was  to 
be  a  blank. 

One  day,  while  thinking  the  matter 
over,  it  occurred  to  him  that  men  did 
not  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
lawyers  because  of  their  superior  phys- 
ical sight,  but  because  of  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  law,  and  he  could 
at  least  proceed  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  his  loss  of  sight 
would  not  prevent  his  giving  advice  to 
others.  Later,  he  found  that  he  could 
appear  in  court  and  conduct  a  trial, 
and  that  he  was  at  no  very  great  dis- 
advantage in  so  doing. 

Step  by  step,  he  gained  confidence  in 
himself   until   he   came    into   the   full 
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realization  of  the  fact,  that  the  only 
real  handicap  he  labored  under  was  the 
additional  expense  of  employing  a 
clerk,  or  amanuensis.  Two  or  three 
successful  ventures  gained  for  him  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  after  which 
his  success  in  his  profession  was  only 
a  matter  of  dilligence  and  extraordin- 
ary care,  to  prove  that  he  could  safely 
be  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  case. 

In  his  first  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  his  native  State,  he  was  op- 
posed by  a  prominent  lawyer,  who 
called  to  his  assistance  the  Hon.  Chas. 
B.  Andrews,  then  Governor  and  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 

Firm  in  his  conviction  that  his 
client's  cause  was  just  and  that  the 
Judge  in  the  Court  below  had  erred  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  Mr.  Cleaveland 
was  undaunted  by  the  array  of  emi- 
nent counsel  opposed  to  him  and  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  trial.  He  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Court  in  his  position. 

After  the  trial  of  this  case,  his  suc- 
cess at  the  Bar  was  assured.  He  sub- 
sequently became  a  prosecuting  officer 
for  the  town  and  afterwards  for  the 
county.  In  1880  he  removed  to  the 
capitol  of  the  State,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  practice. 

In  1893  he  drafted  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  creating  a  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind,  of  which  the 
Governor  and   Chief  Justice  were  ex- 


officio  members,  and  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  the  Secretary. 

Up  to  this  time  his  only  knowledge 
of  the  blind  was  that  which  he  had  in 
common  with  the  public  in  general. 
He  knew  that  there  were  many  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  supposed 
that  they  were  taking  all  necessary 
measures  to  advance  their  interests. 

He  now  learned  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  work-shop  for  the  adult 
blind,  started  by  Doctor  Hall,  in 
Philadelphia,  who  was  himself  a  blind 
man,  no  provision  had  been  made  by 
any  State  for  the  instruction  and  em- 
ployment of  the  adult  blind,  and  that 
the  graduates  of  the  several  institu- 
tions were  left  to  their  own  resources 
after  they  had  been  instructed  in  the 
ordinary  English  branches,  piano  tun- 
ing, chair-caning  and  in  some  in- 
stances, broom-making. 

These  graduates,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  without  means  or  friends 
to  assist  them,  left  the  institutions 
only  to  find  themselves  unable  to  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  out  of  fifty-nine  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  paid  for  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  only  four  could  be 
found  who  were  not  wholly  dependent 
on  friends  or  the  public  for  support. 
By  far  the  large  number  of  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  State  were  adults. 

Leaving   Mrs.   Emily   Wells   Foster, 
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an  associate  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind,  who  had  be- 
gun her  labor  of  love  by  making  an 
asylum  for  two  little  blind  waifs,  out 
of  her  own  home,  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  children  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Cleaveland  gave  his  indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  establishment 
of  a  training  school  and  working  home 
for  the  adult  blind,  and  as  the  result 
of  their  joint  labors,  an  institution  was 
founded  which  now  provides  for  the 
care,  instruction  and  employment  of 
the  blind  from  little  infants  to  able- 
bodied  blind  people,  under  fifty  years 
of  age. 

The  adults  who  are  self-reliant 
enough  to  start  in  business  for  them- 
selves are  provided  with  a  capital  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  no  blind  per- 
son in  the  State,  under  fifty  years  of 
age  can  complain  for  the  want  of  an 
opportunity  to  employ  himself  or  be 
employed. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  abroad  that 
the  Institution  in  Connecticut  had 
opened  its  doors  to  the  adult  blind 
than  Mr.  Cleaveland  began  to  receive 
letters  written  from  out  of  the  State, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  sample: 

ANOTHER  BLIND  MAN  SUCCEEDS. 
"F.    E.    Cleaveland,    President   of   the 

Pioneers'   Institution   for  the  Blind, 

Hartford,  Conn: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  young  man,  have 
been  blind  for  the  last  ten  years.    Not 


until  two  years  ago  did  I  learn  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  at  which  time  I  made  ap- 
plication, only  to  learn  that  I  was  too 
late.  *  *  *  I  am  strong  and  ac- 
tive, handy  with  tools,  having  done 
things  that  have  puzzled  seeing  peo- 
ple. I  am  not  afraid  of  work,  having 
gone  about  sawing  and  splitting  cord 
wood,  but  I  am  denied  even  that,  the 
dealers  doing  it  cheaper  by  means  of 
their  horses.  I  now  submit  the  above 
for  your  careful  consideration  and 
humbly  ask,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  my  being  instructed  in  some  art  in 
your  Institution  that  I  may  be  enabled 
in  the  future  to  support  myself.  Can 
furnish  references  from  either  clergy 
or  business  men.  Hoping  that  the 
only  ray  of  hope  that  remains  may  not 
be  crushed  by  your  reply,  I  am  your 

obedient  servant. 

W.  D.  Smith,  P.  0.  Box  120. 
Westbrook,  Me.,  Sept.  6,  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  came  and  attended  our 
manual  training  school  only  three 
months.  Some  time  after  he  returned 
home  he  wrote  to  our  foreman  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Honlow:  Five  months 
have  passed  since  I  left  Wethersfield 
Avenue  and  not  one  week  has  passed 
that  I  did  not  at  some  time  think  of 
the  promise  so  faithfully  made  that  I 
should  write  and  let  you  know  how  I 
was  getting  along  and  can  not  blame 
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you  if  you  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  little  Scotchman 
never  intended  to  write  at  all.  But 
after  all  I  am  convinced  if  you  knew 
my  circumstances  you  would  be  char- 
itable enough  to  excuse  the  delay.  I 
was  without  a  dollar,  requiring  a 
workshop,  machinery  and  broom  sup- 
plies, and  the  worst  of  the  jig  was,  the 
people  did  not  think  I  had  been  long 
enough  away  to  decently  look  over  the 
Institution,  instead  of  learning  a  busi- 
ness that  was  intended  to  support  my 
family,  but  nevertheless  I  got  what  I 
required  and  started  to  make  brooms 
last  month.  I  have  got  small  orders 
from  most  of  the  merchants  and  they 
have  promised  me  all  their  trade  when 
they  sell  the  stock  on  hand.  They  all 
like  my  brooms  and  I  have  just  re- 
ceived an  order  for  twenty-five  dozen 
from  the  paper  company  here,  and  if 
they  suit  I  will  get  the  trade.  It  is 
the  second  largest  paper  company  in 
the  country  and  use  a  pile  of  brooms 
and  they  pay  a  good  price  for  them. 
******* 

"Hoping  this  may  reach  you  in  good 
season,  I  am  yours  very  truly. 

W.  D.  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  120. 
Westbrook,  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1898." 
Mr.  Cleaveland  established  the  indus- 
try and  printing  and  binding  as  a  de- 
partment of  work  in  the  Connecticut 
Institution,  after  a  careful  inspection, 
and  a  personal  test,  to  satisfy  himself 


that  the  experiment  would  be  a  success. 
The  following  article  clipped  from  The 
Inland  Printer,  will  speak  for  itself  on 
this  point: 


A  Mr.  Leary  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 
learns  of  the  institution  for  the  adult 
blind  established  by  Mr.  Cleaveland 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  two  ladies 
who  had  visited  the  insiitution. 

"They  began  to  tell  him  of  the  almost 
marvelous  work  of  blind  people  done 
by  the  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  under  the  management  of  F.  E. 
Cleaveland,  a  lawyer,  blind  himself, 
yet  engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of 
his  profession. 

"Mr.  Leary,  after  hearing  the  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  kindly  dis- 
posed young  women,  had  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  that  the  latter  invited  the 
Fall  River  printer  to  enter  the  depart- 
ment for  printing  and  book-binding. 

"Mr.  Leary  went  to  Connecticut  with 
a  friend,  and  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
cepting the  offer,  he  soon  returned.  He 
says  that  he  had  been  there  but  a  few 
hours  when  he  got  to  thinking  over 
his  case  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  could  work  at  the  good  old 
trade  in  an  institution,  what  was  to 

hinder  him  from  doing  the  same  at 
home  for  the  benefit  of  those  depend- 
ent upon  him,  and  where  he  might  be 
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able  to  accept  and  enjoy  the  comforts 
and  companionship  and  affection  they 
were  so  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him. 

"With  the  assistance  of  kind  friends, 
two  of  the  city's  leading  business  men, 
he  fitted  out  a  small  room  in  the  A.  J. 
Borden  building  and  started  in  to 
earn  a  living.  Inside  of  one  year  he 
had  to  double  the  size  of  his  room 
and  add  new  stock.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
take  still  larger  quarters  in  the  M.  T. 
Hudner  building,  on  South  Main  St. 
His  place  is  one  of  the  neatest,  best  ar- 
ranged job  rooms  in  the  city,  and  he 
keeps  from  four  to  six  hands  at  work. 

"Mr.  Leary  had  followed  the  trade 
of  printing  and  book  binding  for  eigh- 
teen years  prior  to  his  becoming  blind. 

"His  giving  up  all  attempts  to  go  on 
with  his  trade  and  surrendering  to  de- 
spair was  because  he  shared  with  the 
seeing  world  the  notion  that  the  blind 
must  necessarily  be  hopelessly  depend- 
ent. It  was  only  necessary  to  disabuse 
him  of  this  idea  and  take  him  into  a 
printing  office  where  blind  people  were 
actually  working  at  the  "good  old 
trade,"  as  he  called  it,  to  enkindle  cour- 
age and  self-reliance,  and  he  had  only 
to  make  the  attempt  to  discover  that 
the  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
in  eighteen  years'  work  at  the  trade 
was  still  a  valuable  asset  which  only 
needed  to  be  made  use  of  to  make  him 
once  more  a  happy  and  useful  member 


of  society." 

These  are  only  examples  of  scores 
of  blind  people  whose  lives  have  been 
changed  from  a  dull  and  lifeless 
existence  to  an  active  and  useful  ca- 
reer through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cleave- 
land. 

Realizing  the  great  benefit  which  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions 
in  other  States  would  be  to  persons  de- 
prived of  sight,  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  achievements  of  individual  blind 
men  must  be  brought  home  both  to  the 
blind  and  the  public  in  general,  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result  in  1894, 
Mr.  Cleaveland  started  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  in  which  a  de- 
partment  chronicling  the  success  of 
the  efforts  of  the  self-reliant  blind  has 
been  steadily  maintained  and  during 
the  two  years  following  he  delivered 
addresses  in  more  than  five  hundred 
of  the  principle  cities  and  towns  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  training  schools 
and  work-shops  for  the  blind. 

In  1898  he  attended  a  convention  of 
the  educators  of  the  blind  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada,  which  met  in 
Lansing,  Michigan,  where  he  endeav- 
ored to  impress  upon  the  delegates  the 
importance  of  suplimenting  the  work 
of  the  established  institutions  by  mak- 
ing provisions  for  assisting  their  grad- 
uates to  get  a  start  in  the  world,  by 
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providing  them  with  means  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  the  persuit  of 
some  self-sustaining  occupation.  Be- 
ing appointed  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  obtain  desired  legislation  from 
Congress,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
National  Capital,  where  he  found  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  things.  Blind 
mendicants  were  to  be  seen  everywhere 
on  the  public  streets,  having  drifted  in 
from  other  places  because  of  the  great 
number  of  visitors  to  the  National  Cap- 
ital who  could  be  appealed  to  for 
alms. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  erron- 
eous idea  of  the  public  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  blind  was  the  reason  for 
the  toleration  of  this  state  of  things, 
Mr.  Cleaveland  appealed  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  are  entrusted  by  Congress  for 
the  municipal  government  of  the  City, 
to  establish  a  work-shop  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,  in  an  open  let- 
ter which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington daily  papers.  He  subsequently 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  late 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  obtained  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  from  Congress  with 
which  to  make  a  start.  An  Associa- 
tion was  organized  with  such  men  as 
the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee,  Bishop  of 
Washington,  Bishop  Alexander  Mac- 
kay-Smith,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  cf  the 


Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Beriah  Wilkens, 
founder  of  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Kaufman,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  and  others  as  incorporators. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  established.  As  Con- 
gress was  yearly  appropriating  from 
sixty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  the  maintainance  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  it  was  hoped  that 
a  liberal  provision  would  be  made  for 
this  Institution. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  reaction 
took  place  in  the  policy  of  Congress  to- 
ward the  philanthropic  institutions  in 
the  District.  The  appropriations  hith- 
erto to  hospitals  and  many  other  in- 
stitutions organized  in  the  District  had 
been  liberal.  But  the  demand  of  cer- 
tain denominational  institutions  had 
become  so  great  that  it  was  decided  to 
refuse  aid  to  all  alike,  leaving  them  to 
be  maintained  by  the  projectors  and 
their  friends. 

The  Senate  sought  to  make  an  excep- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  newly  creat- 
ed Institution  for  the  Blind,  but  the 
House  refused  to  concur,  and  Mr. 
Cleaveland  perceived  that  all  that  had 
been  thus  far  gained  would  be  lost,  un- 
less he  could  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  work  so  auspiciously  be- 
gun. 

As  the  Hartford  Institution  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  H. 
Jones,    and    able   and    progressive   ad- 
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ministrator,  as  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Cleaveland  resigned  the  Presidency  of 
that  Institution  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  and  Principal  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
is  now  wholly  dependent  upon  its  own 
labors  for  its  existence. 

In  June,  1900,  the  late  Mr.  M.  Anag- 
nos,  then  director  of  the  Perkin's  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Mr.  Cleaveland,  were  apointed  by 
the  General  Government  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  a  World's  Cong- 
ress or  .uaueators  of  the  Blind,  which 
convened  in  Paris  the  following  August. 
This  commission  gave  Mr.  Cleaveland 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  leading  in- 
stitutions for  the  Blind  in  Europe, 
where  he  met  and  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  founder  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  of  London,  England,  from  whom 
he  received  many  helpful  suggestions. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  as  may  be  well  imag- 
ined, has  had  a  struggle  to  get  on  with- 
out assistance  from  Congress,  but  this 
struggl-j  ha-5  not  been  without  its  com- 
pensation, for  it  has  convinced  its 
friends  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
eventually  become   self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  has  never  ceased  to 
hope    that    its    mission,    which    is    to 


equip  self-reliant  blind  people  to  be- 
come managers  and  superintendents 
of  much  needed  work-shops  for  the 
Blind  yet  to  be  established  throughout 
the  country,  will  be  fulfilled. 

Whether  this  hope  is  realized  or  not 
the  cause  of  the  adult  blind  has  al- 
ready been  greatly  helped  by  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  streets  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  of  the  blind  mendicants 
who,  making  capital  of  their  misfor- 
tune, besought  alms  of  the  passer  by, 
thereby  serving  to  confirm  the  public 
in  its  wrong  and  harmful  notion  that 
the  blind  are  necessarily  unfitted  to 
follow   any   self-sustaining   industry. 


Note. — As  the  result  of  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  Hartford  Institution  and 
the  agitation  constantly  kept  up  by  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  through  the  magazine  and 
printed  circulars,  a  general  movement 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion and  the  enlargement  of  the  op- 
portunities for  the  adult  blind,  has 
set  in.  Work-shops  have  been  started 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Portland,  Maine,  [provided  by 
legislature  but  not  yet  under  way], 
Chicago,  111.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  besides  very  many  shops 
operated  by  individual  blind  men  to 
meet  local  wants. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


By     BROUGHTON     BRANDENBURG. 

Whether  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  to  be 
compelled  by  the  American  people  to  be- 
come his  own  successor  as  President  is 
now  and  for  a  year  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  discussed  of  all 
political   problems. 

That  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  emphatically 
announced  his  determination  not  to  seek 
a  second  election  is  well  known,  but  that 
the  pressure  to  induce  him  to  reconsider 
this  determination  is  increasing  daily  is 
apparent.  In  all  parts  of  America  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  urged  to  take  another  term, 
the  main  argument  advanced  being  that 
the  so-called  unwritten  law  against  a 
third  term  does  not  apply  in  his  case. 

Some  friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  in- 
clined to  take  him  at  his  word  and  are 
looking  elsewhere  for  Presidential  timber. 
Others,  just  as  loyal  and  sincere,  take  the 
opposite  vein  and  declare  that  his  duty  is 


paramount  and  that  his  inclinations  or  de- 
sires have  no  part  in  the  crisis  he  is 
about  to  face. 

Opinion  Not  Readily  Secured. 

There  is  no  question  existing  to-day  on 
which  the  spokesmen  of  the  political 
parties  are  so  loath  to  express  an  opinion. 
For  so  delicate  and  involved  is  the  topic 
that  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  are 
careful  not  to  stir  it  up,  while  his  friends 
do  not  desire  to  antagonize  him  or  make 
themselves  ridiculous  by  pretending  to 
appear  as  givers  of  advice  to  a  man  who 
after  all  will  have  his  own  way. 

The  Herald  has  collected  and  herewith 
presents  the  views  of  many  leaders  in 
varied  walks  of  life.  No  man  who  might 
be  reckoned  as  a  Presidential  candidate 
was  approached  for  his  opinion,  nor  was 
any  one  whose  official  position  or  busi- 
ness situation  was  such  that  it  might  be 
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injured  by  his  expressions.  Men  prominent 
merely  by  reason  of  wealth  or  social  posi- 
tion were  eliminated. 

That  the  results  of  this  inquiry  were 
astonishing  can  easily  be  understood  by 
a  perusal  of  the  opinions  herewith  pre- 
sented. The  politicians  took  their  party 
lines,  many  Democrats,  however,  praising 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  they  declared  against 
another  term.  Men  involved  in  gigantic 
industrials  and  commercial  enterprises 
were  unanimous  in  favor  of  another  term 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  exception  cf 
John  Wanamaker,  who  says,  "I  agree 
with  his  good  sense  on  the  question." 

Must  Compel  His  Acceptance. 

Publicists  and  others  who  are  in  the 
front  of  public  life  for  various  reasons 
were  disposed  to  have  views  along  similar 
lines.  Many  of  these  declined  to  be 
quoted,  but  all  but  three  of  these  vouch- 
safed the  confidential  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  compel  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  accept  a  third  term.  Others  went 
so  far  as  to  say  they  hoped  this  joint  ex- 
pression of  a  company  of  men  whose 
word  is  important  in  such  a  matter  would 
precipitate  the  general  agitation  and  so 
lead  to  a  realization  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
his  friends  and  his  enemies,  that  the  com- 
mon people  of  all  parties  want  him  to 
remain  where  he  is. 

The  form  of  question  accounts  for  the 
Wording  of  many  of  the  replies.    The  men 


were  asked  as  to  their  attitude  on  a  third 
term  fcr  any  President,  first,  and  a  third 
term   for  Mr.    Roosevelt,   secondarily. 

One  Democratic  Senator  who  bitterly 
assails  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  public  life  wrote 
a  confidential  letter  praising  the  Presi- 
dent both  as  an  individual  and  official, 
and  ending  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  renominated  and  elected  as  a  truly  pa- 
triotic   President. 

There  were  some  oddities  that  cropped 
out,  such  as  Richard  Mansfield's  declara- 
tion for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  Rus- 
sell Gardner's  slogan  of  supremacy  of  the 
whites,  and  Charles  A.  Towne's  prophecy 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  renominated 
and  elected. 

There  was  also  developed  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  making  the  term 
six  years  instead  of  four. 

Illinois    Wants    Him. 

Illinois  has  her  heart  set  on  Roosevelt, 
and  I  have  no  idea  but  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  play  the  part  of  the  wise 
statesman  and  bend  to  his  country's 
wishes.  SHELBX  m.  CULLOM, 

Senator  from  Illinois. 


West    Virginia   Calls   Him. 

Political  affiliations  do  not  seem  to  enter 
into    the    minds    of    the    people    of    West 
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Virginia  on  the  matter  of  the  candidacy 
of  President  Roosevelt  for  another  term. 
They  are  determined  he  shall  be  the  can- 
didate. STEPHEN    B.    ELKINS, 

Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Objects  to  Third  Term. 

Opposition  to  a  third  term  for  any  Pres- 
ident is  among  the  first  and  the  strongest 
of  the  political  convictions  I  entertain. 
The  reasons  for  opposing  a  third  term 
have  been  so  often  and  forcefully  pre- 
sented that  I  need  not  reiterate  any  of 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  President 
Roosevelt  should  have  a  third  term  thrust 


upon  him.  Belonging,  as  I  do,  to  another 
political  party  than  that  of  Roosevelt,  I 
freely  bear  testimony  to  his  sincerity  of 
purpose  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
Presidential  election,  he  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  American  people  that  he 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  again. 

If  the  President  had  given  any  other 
reason  than  the  one  he  did  for  his  deter- 
mination, should  he  accept  another  term 
for  the  Presidency,  were  it  tendered  to 
him,  he  might  with  propriety  say  he 
yielded  to  influences  that  were  convincing 
and  that  justified  him  in  recalling  his 
pledge. 
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Amusing  Paragraphs 


Who  says  it  is  unhealthy  to 
sleep  in  feathers?  Look  at  the 
spring  chicken,  and  see  how 
tough  he  is. 

Two  little  girls  were  lately 
prattling  together,  when  one  of 
them  said:  "We've  got  four  ser- 
vants, six  horses,  and  lots  of  car- 
riages. Now  what  have  you  got? 
With  quite  as  much  pride  the 
other  answered,  "We've  got  a 
skunk  under  our  barn." 

"My  dear,"  said  a  gentleman  to 
his  wife,  "our  new  club  is  going 
to  have  all  the  home  comforts. 
"Indeed,"  sneered  the  wife;  "and 
when  is  our  home  to  have  all  the 
club  comforts?" 

Officer :  "Why  did  you  strike  my 
dog?  He  only  snuffed  at  you!" 
"Visitor:  "Well,  captain,  you  don't 
expect  me  to  wait  till  he  has  had 
a  taste  of  me,  do  you? 

An  auctioneer  does  as  he  is  bid, 
a  postman  as  he  is  directed. 

An  Irish  auctioneer  had  printed 
on  his  handbills  at  a  recent  sale, 
"Every  article  sold  goes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  unless  some  gentle- 
man bids  more." 


A  little  boy  was  told  by  his 
mother  to  take  a  powder  she  had 
prepared  for  him.  "Powder! 
powder!"  said  he,  "mother,  I  ain't 
a  gun." 

"What  did  you  think  of  my  ar- 
gument, Fogg?"  Fogg — "It  was 
sound,  very  sound — nothing  but 
sound,  in  fact." 

Man  appoints,  but  woman  dis- 
appoints. 

A  bore — a  man  who  persists  in 
talking  about  himself  when  you 
wish  to  talk  about  yourself. 

The  acrobat  of  every  house- 
hold— the  pitcher  and  tumbler. 

A  little  kiss,  a  little  bliss,  a  little 

ring;  its  ended. 
A  little  jaw,  a  little  law,  and,  lo ! 

the  bonds  are  rended. 

Long  sentences  don't  tire  a 
reader  half  as  much  as  they  do  a 
criminal. 

"Pat,  remember  you  owe  me  a 
shilling."  Pat :  "I  will  never  for- 
get it,  your  honor,  and  may  your 
honor  live  in  health  till  I  pay 
you." 
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JOTTINGS 


The  Russian  Duma  or  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  once  mDre  in  session,  and  while  it  shows  its  teeth  shut  in  a  deter- 
mined fashion,  its  bark  is  not  so  loud.  It  has  learned  that  "discression 
is  the  better  part   of   valor." 


The  great  railroad  king-,  Mr.  Harriman  has  decided  to  be  friendly 
with  the  Government,  because  he  has  found  out  that  when  the  people  are 
in  earnest,  railroad  kings  must  obey  the  law. 


When  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and 
Salvador  sought  to  bring  home  to  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  war,  our  thought  was  carried  back  to  the 
great  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Andes,  on  the  border  between  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  placed  there,  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
just  three  years  ago  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  to  signify  that  in  June  of 
1903  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  all  controversies  between  these 
neighbors  should  be  left  to  arbitration;  by  which  the  armies  should  be 
reduced  to  mere  police  proportions;  and  by  which  battleships  under 
construction  should  be  stopped  and  the  existing  naval  armaments 
diminished.  With  the  money  saved,  internal  and  coast  improvements 
have  been  made,  good  roads  have  been  constructed,  former  war  vessels 
have  joined  the  merchant  fleet,  an  arsenal  has  become  a  manual  training 
school,  a  breakwater  at  Valparaiso  has  been  built,  and  the  great  trana- 
Andean  railwa3'  has  been  accomplished.  On  the  commemorative  statue 
can  be  read  these  words:  "Sooner  shall  these  .mountains  crumble  into 
dust  than  Argentines  and  Chileans  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves  at  the  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer." 
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OUR  GREAT  NEW  INLAND  SEA 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  we  are 
enabled  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  great  engineering  problem 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  irregation  company  have 
had  to  solve,  to  save  untold  damage  to  a  great  section  of  country  threaten- 
ed by  a  continuance  of  the  break  in  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  channel. 

During  the  past  year  the  fate  of  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
fine  irrigable  land,  in  a  semi-tropical  climate,  the  homes  of  over  twelve 
thousand  people  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railroad  track  have 
been  trembling  in  the  balance. 

The  construction  of  a  dam,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  at 
length  turned  the  water  back  into  the  old  channel,  but  the  present  area  of 
the  inland  body  of  water  called  the  Salton  Sea  is  now  over  four  hundred 
squire  miles,  and  its  depth  about  ninety  feet.  If  the  Alamo  river  dis- 
charges no  water  into  the  sea,  the  sea  will  probably  dry  up  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  years. 
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The  Great  New  Lake  Rising  in  the  Salton  Sink 


A  Section  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Which  Was  at   First    Inundated    and    Then    Left    High   a 

Dry  by  the  Deepening  Channel 
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X5he  MarKJands 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

"Miss  Markland,  1  presume  I  am  honored."  And  he  made  a 
most  formal  bow.  But  Kate,  frightened  and  disconcerted  as  she 
was,  slipped  down  from  her  chair,  and  mustering  all  her  courage, 
approached  the  merchant  and  put  out  her  hand,  saying  in  a  very 
frightened  little  voice — 

'How  do  you  do,  sir?  I — I  suppose  I  should  not  have  come, 
hut  I  wanted  to  and  Mr.  Bond  let  me.''  Radcliffe  looked  down  at 
her  and  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  took  her  hand. 

"Well,  Tom  Bond's  an  old  fool,  my  dear,  or  a  sly  dog,  one  of 
the  two.  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  tell  me  I  am  severe,  and  to 
plead  ;i  certain  cause.  If  so,  my  dear,  I'm  sorry  you  have  come, 
for  I  can't  do  anything  in  that  matter,  and  I  beg  you  will  not 
force  me  to  refuse  in  plain  terms  what  I  cannot  possibly  grant." 
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"I  did  not  come  litre  to  ask  anything,  sir;  indeed  I  did  not, 
even  if  I  had  thought  of  it.  My  brother  has  my  promise  that  I 
will  not,  and  I  did  not  come  for  any  such  purpose."'  And  Kate 
looked  at  him  with  a  firmness  about  her  little  mouth  that  quite 
pleased  him. 

"Hem!"  said  Radcliffe,  while  Tom  sat  rubbing  his  big  palms 
together  and  chuckling  in  great  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  "Hem! 
Well,  then,  take  your  chair,  Miss,  and  let  me  know  why  you  did 
come.'' 

Kate  looked  at  the  big  chair  she  had  vacated,  but  took  an- 
other that  was  smaller. 

'•Take  the  big  one;  it's  more  comfortable,"  said  the  merchant. 
"I'm  afraid  it's  too  big  for  me,"  said  Kate,  smiling  and  blushing 
prettily  at  the  same  time.     "I  feel  lost  in  it." 

This  confession  caused  both  the  gentlemen  to  laugh  heartily, 
and  putthem  all  on  easy  terms  at  once. 

"Well,"  said  Radcliffe,  "now,  why  did  you  come;  honestly, 
Miss  Markland?" 

"Oh,  you  tell  him,"  said  the  girl,  looking  appealingly  at  Mr. 
Bond  and  getting  red  and  confused.  ''I  don't  believe  I  can,  after 
all." 

Old  Tom  shook  his  head.  "No,  Puss;  I  can't  rightly  say  I 
quite  understand.  Tell  it  yourself.  Radcliffe's  not  so  bad  as  he 
looks,  though  he's  bad  enough."  And  both  gentlemen,  conceiving 
this  an  excellent  joke,  laughed  boisterously." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  will  laugh  at  me;  but  I  came  here  to 
judge  for  myself  whether  if  he — that  is,  if  Harry  really  tried  long 
enough  and  hard  enough  you  would  let  him  win  at  least  some  of 
the  confidence  he  has  lost  here.     I  understand  that  what  has  hap- 
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pened  has  been  entirely  his  own  fault,  and  believe  me,  sir,  if  you 
would  restore  him  to  favor  at  once  I,  who  love  him  dearly,  would 
beg  you  not  to  do  it.  I  only  wish  to  determine  for  myself  whether 
he  had  better  remain  here,  sir,  or  else  if  I  thought  you  could  not 
regain  confidence  in  him  and  would  never  be  able  to  forgive  his 
past  mistakes,  whether  I  had  not  better  urge  upon  him  to  try  else- 
where, starting  humbly  and  working  up,  if  his  conduct  hereafter 
is  what  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  be.  Perhaps  I  am  not  the  best 
person  to  advise  him,  but  I  am  all  he  has;  but  Mr.  Bond  and  I 
have  come  to  try  to  help  him.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you, 
and  I  will  not  trouble  you  in  this  way  again." 

Neither  of  her  attentive  listeners  seemed  disposed  to  laugh. 
Radcliffe  drummed  for  a  few  moments  on  his  desk,  and  on  going 
over  to  where  the  girl  sat  and  looking  down  at  her,  he  said— 

"Well,  now  that  you've  had  a  good  look  at  me,  what  does 
your  little  head  tell  you  to  do?  Am  I  quite  the  bear  you  expected 
to  find  me?  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  And  he  watched  her 
closely 

"I  don't  think  you  a  bear,  and  unless  you  tell  me  I'm  making 
a  great  mistake  I  shall  not  ask  Harry  to  leave  you." 

"Good  girl,"  muttered  Tom,  whilst  Radcliffe  put  his  hand 
kindly  on  Kate's  head  and  brought  her  face  in  a  position  where  he 
could  look  fully  into  it.  Then,  after  standing  thus  for  a  moment, 
he  kindly  patted  the  head  and  said — 

"Thank  you,  my  dear;  and  you  may  come  in  here  now  and 
then  if  you  want  to  and  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  we'll  get 
on  nicely.  And  about  Harry :  I'll  not  throw  him  over.  I  never 
meant  to  do  it,  and  I  won't  now,  I'm  very  sure.    I  supposed  you'd 
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begin  to  beg  and  whimper  and  make  a  scene  here,  and  I  own  I 
didn't  like  the  prospect;  but  I'm  proud  to  know  you,  and  admire 
your  good  sense." 

"There,  now,  Puss,  you've  done  the  old  bear  right  in  his  own 
den,  and  I'm  proud  of  you,  too,"  said  old  Tom,  rubbing  the  big 
palms  in  childish  glee. 

"We've  a  lady  here,  Miss  Markland,  whom  1  think  you'd  be 
glad  to  know,  but  she's  in  her  own  sanctum.  'Will  you  come  in 
and  see  her?  You  can  come,  too,  Bond,  only  we'll  till  her  room 
pretty  well  if  you  do,  for  good  feeding  has  made  you  somewhat 
larger  than  you  used  to  be." 

"I'm  comin',  though,"  said  Tom  ;  and  they  went  in. 

Alice  Overton  arose  on  their  entrance  and  received  them  with 
unusual  courtesy,  shaking  hands  with  them  both  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  Kate  would  And  the  city  a  pleasant  place  of  abode. 
Old  Tom  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  said  she  must  work  pretty 
hard,  and  told  the  merchant  that  she  looked  pale  and  tired. 

"It  is  my  natural  look,  sir;  my  work  is  not  hard  here,"  she 
said  quickly. 

"It's  not  easy,"  said  Radcliffe,  "but  we  try  to  lighten  it  when 
we  can.    Miss  Overton  is  a  source  of  some  pride  to  us,  Bond." 

"I'm  sure  of  that,"  answered  that  gentleman  gallantly.  "I'm 
honored,  Miss."    And  then  they  went  out  and  left  her. 

Then  Radcliffe  insisted  upon  sending  for  Harry,  and  after 
telling  that  young  gentleman  that  his  sister  was  a  very  remark- 
able little  woman,  and  inviting  the  remarkable  little  woman  to 
drop  in  and  see  him  if  ever  she  felt  at  all  inclined,  he  ordered 
Markland  out  of  the  place  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  told  old 
Tom  that  he  would  expect  him  at  live  that  evening.    "That  is,"  he 
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added,  looking  mischievously  at  Kate,  "if  you're  not  afraid  to 
trust    him  with  the  hear  for  a  couple  or  three  hours." 

"But  I  didn't  say  you  was  a  bear,  and  I  don't  think  so/'  re- 
sponded the  girl.  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  and  I — I 
don't  think  I'm  afraid  of  you  a  bit."  She  didn't  look  as  though 
she  was,  and  Badcliffe  again  put  his  hand  on  her  head  and  said— 

"That's  right!  I'm  not  at  all  anxious  for  you  to  be  afrid.  All 
I  want  of  those  who  care  to  know  me  is  fair  treatment.  Good- 
day,  my  dear;  I'm  glad  you  came,''  and  he  held  open  the  door  for 
her  and  stood  watching  her  as  she  went  out  by  Harry's  side,  Mr. 
Bond  following  closely  behind  them.  Then  he  sat  down  at  his 
desk,  and  Alice  Overton  heard  the  merchant  actually  whistling 
softly  as  he  took  up  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  again. 

Tom  got  a  carriage  and  they  drove  about,  viewing  such  points 
of  interest  as  they  could  find,  and  then  they  returned  to  the  Mid- 
dleton  House,  where  Kate  was  rejoiced  to  find  her  big  trunk  safely 
in  the  room  that  was  henceforth  to  be  hers. 

Here  in  the  room  kind  hands  had  been  busy  and  there  were  sever- 
al dainty  bits  of  handiwork  about  the  room.  A  pincushon,  a  pretty 
vase  of  flowers,  a  very  pretty  little  foot-rest,  on  the  cover  of  which 
was  embroidered  designs  in  patterns  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  a 
lovely  big  chair  in  which  Kate  might  almost  lose  herself.  She 
clapped  her  hands  for  joy,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that  Harry 
and  old  Tom  must  come  in  and  see  how  nice  it  all  looked.  ''I  de- 
clare it  is  almost  as  pretty  as  my  room  at  home.  Hoav  good  of 
them  to  do  this  for  a  stranger."  And  tears  of  gratitude  stood  in 
her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 

Harry  kissed  her  affectionately  and  said — 

"Kate,  much  of  this  pretty  work  has  been  done  by  Flo,  and 
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that  vase  is  one  from  her  pretty  bower.  When  yon  have  changed 
your  dress  shall  we  go  and  see  her?" 

Kate  said  yes,  she  wanted  to  go,  so  Harry  and  Mr.  Bond  went 
down  to  wait  while  she  made  such  changes  in  her  dress  as  she 
wished.  They  were  not  kept  long,  and  Harry,  having  ascertained 
of  Jeff  that  Flo  was  ready  to  receive  them,  they  immediately  went 
to  the  bower,  old  Tom  having  decided  that  he  believed  he  would 
like  to  say  a  word  to  "the  poor  little  thing,''  after  all. 

The  beauty  of  the  little  room,  with  its  tastefully  arranged 
ornamentations,  its  beautifully  blended  colorings,  and  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  that  were  in  vases  (and  some  in  pots  at 
the  window),  struck  Kate  with  a  strange  delightful  sense  of 
peaceful  repose,  while  old  Tom  softly  whispered  "Beautiful ! 
beautiful !" 

Flo  sat  smiling  in  her  chair  at  the  little  work-table.  Harry, 
taking  Kate  by  the  hand,  led  her  thither.  But  Kate  waited  for  no 
introduction.  Stooping  a  little  she  gently  took  Flo's  hand,  then 
kissing  her  she  said — 

''I  am  Kate  Markland,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  friend  and 
let  me  come  to  see  you  as  often  as  I  wish.  You  have  made  my 
room  so  pretty  for  me,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how1  I  appreciate  it." 
And  Kate  bent  lower  and  kissed  the  smiling  face  again,  which 
no  doubt  said  more  than  words  could  have  expressed  to  gentle, 
thoughtful,  loving  little  Flo,  the  sunny-hearted  pet  of  Middleton 
House. 

As  for  Tom  Bond,  he  looked  on  in  silence  until,  whether  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  been  introduced  or 
whether  cold  in  the  head  had  suddenly  developed  into  unmanage- 
able violence,  or  for  some  reason  beyond  guessing — whatever  the 
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actual  cause,  he  began  a  probosal  trumpeting  that  was  most  start- 
ling in  its  sonorous  violence. 

"Mr.  Bond,"  said  Harry,  who  seemed  to  know  what  really 
was  the  trouble  and  declared  it  wasn't  nasal  at  all,  but  had  to  do 
with  Tom's  lacromal  glands,  "this  is  Miss  Flo  Middleton.''  Tom 
took  the  tiny  hand  very  much  as  if  he  thought  he  might  hurt  it, 
and  said — 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  lookin'  so  bright  and  well,  Miss,  and  I, 
too,  thank  you  for  thinkin'  of  Puss  as  you  did. 

"It  was  Mamma  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  who  fixed  it;  I  did  not  do 
it,"  said  Flo,  looking  into  his  face.    "They  think  of  everybody." 

"You  sent  the  things,  Miss  Flo,"  interposed  Harry.  "I  knew 
them  and  I  know  how  you  planned  it  all,  and  how  willingly  they 
did  the  work.    I  know  all  about  it,  and  so  do  we  all.' 

"Well,  then,  Sir,"  she  said,  looking  merry  at  Harry,  "that 
vase  is  for  flowers,  remember;   see  that  it  is  never  empty." 

We  may  not  dwell  longer  on  the  time  during  which  Kate  was 
getting  into  the  hearts  of  these  people  at  Mrs.  Middleton's.  We 
can  only  briefly  state  that  old  Tom  went  and  had  the  dinner  with 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  that  after  the  dinner  certain  understandings 
respecting  Kate  were  arrived  at.  Such  money  as  the  girl  had 
brought  with  her  was,  by  the  advice  of  both  Tom  and  her  brother, 
placed  with  Mr.  Radcliffe,  subject  to  her  order.  This  arrange- 
ment Radcliffe  consented  to,  upon  certain  plain  representations 
made  by  old  Tom  during  their  after-dinner  talk  on  that  evening. 
"And  mark  me,  Radcliffe,"  said  he,  "she's  not  to  suffer;  she's  all 
the  child  I  have,  and  I  don't  want  her  heart  broken  here  in  this 
great  city.  I  know  you're  a  busy  man ;  I  know,  too,  she's'  put 
amongst  good  people  here,  and  she's  promised  to  hide  nothin' 
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from  me  and  Jane,  and  I  know  she  has  a  brother  that  should,  and 
I  hope  will,  look  to  her  happiness ;  but  in  the  name  of  an  old  and 
tried  friendship  between  us,  Radcliffe,  I  ask  you  to  be  mindful  of 
her  and  watch  her.  She'll  mebbie  come  for  advice,  she'll  mebbie 
come  for  help;  give  her  your  best,  Radcliffe.  I  don't  know  what's 
in  store  for  her,  God  bless  her!  But  you'll  watch  over  her,  Rad- 
cliffe, for  the  sake  of  an  old  friend,  won't  you?" 

"Tom  Bond,"  said  the  merchant  slowly,  "you  know  the  life  I 
live.  You  know  that  twenty  odd  years  ago  I  laid  to  rest  a  woman, 
sweet  and  young  and  true  as  this  one  for  whom  you  ask  my  care 
to-night.  You  know  that  I  live  alone;  that  I  am  in  the  city 
among  millions,  and  yet  alone.  I  have  neither  home  nor  kin,  save 
a  brother  whose  life  is  marked  by  all  that  I  abhor  and  whose 
whereabouts  I  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  of.  You  know 
these  things,  Tom.  You  and  your  good  wife  stood  between  me 
and  sorrow  that  was  driving  the  manhood  out  of  me  in  those 
days,  and  in  the  name  of  her  who  lies  asleep,  and  to  whom  I  am. 
waiting  to  go,  Tom,  I  promise  to  do  all  I  can,  both  for  the  child 
who  looked  up  into  my  face  so  trustfully  this  day,  and  for  hetf 
brother,  too." 

"Then  I'm  satisfied,"  said  Bond,  "and  I  thank  you." 
Two  days  later  Tom  left  the  girl  to  return  to  his  home.  Kate 
clung  very  affectionately  to  him,  and  their  parting  showed  plainly 
how  really  attached  these  two  had  become.  Tom  admonished 
Harry  again  to  be  careful,  and  having  placed  as  many  safeguards 
as  he  could  about  the  idol  of  his  heart,  he  departed. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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How  a  Secret  Service  Agent  Destroyed 
The  Navy  of  The  Filipino  Republic 


Edward  Sharp  had  often  been  entrusted  by  the  Government 
on  very  delicate  missions  and  had  many  times  successfully 
unraveled  some  rather  difficult  tangles  for  Uncle  Sam.  He  was 
not  surprised  therefore  to  receive  a  summons  to  attend  a  con- 
ference of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  "War. 

As  he  entered  the  President's  private  office,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  without  saying-  a  word    beyond   the   usual  exchange  of 
greeting-,  placed  in  his  friends  the  following-  telegram:— 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States 

This  telegram  is  sent  you,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  sender  is  the  captain  of  the  submarine 
boat  Champion,  and  he  demands  the  immediate  recognition  of 
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the  Filipino  Republic  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  Your 
reply  must  be  received  by  the  agent  of  our  Government  at 
Montreal  within  five  days  from  the  time  I  have  given  you  a 
demonstration  of  my  ability  to  enforce  my  demand  by  destroy- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations. 

ERGON SO RAT. 

"What  do  you  make  of  that  Mr.  Sharp?"  said  the  President. 

Before  making  a  reply  the  secret  service  man  read  and  re- 
read the  telegram  several  times.  He  at  length  raised  his  head 
and  inquired — 

"Have  you  ascertained  whether  the  telegram  actually  came 
from  under  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic?" 

"We  have,"  replied  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Then  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,"  replied  Sharp.  We 
must  wait  for  the  proof  of  which  he  speaks." 

"That  is  our  opinion,"  replied  the  President. 

Two  days  later,  a  great  ocean  greyhound  belonging  to  the  Ameri- 
can line  cleared  the  port  of  New  York  for  Southampton.  Grandly 
and  majestically  she  moved  out  of  the  harbor  freighted  with  more 
than  a  thousand  precious  lives  and  millions  of  property  and  treas- 
ure. On  board  of  this  little  world  in  itself,  are  two  persons.  One  is  a 
United  States  secret  service  official  commissioned  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  great  steamship  company  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  watch  for  any  appearance  of  danger  from  a  submarine 
boat;  ani,  if  in  his  judgment  it  should  become  necessary  to  take 
the  captain  of  the  steamship  into  his  confidence,  he  was  to  do  so, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  the 
orders  of  the  secret  service  official  were  to  be  received  by  the  cap- 
tain as  the  orders  of  the  steamship  company.  The  other  passenger 
was  a  woman.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the 
ocean  voyage  the  early  risers  walking  the  decks  of  the  steamer  on 
the  port  side  saw  a  strange  sight.  A  huge  fish,  resembling  a  por- 
poise, was  speeding  along  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  about  a  mile 
from  the  steamer,  and  on  its  back  was  erected  a  flag  pole  from 
which  streamed  the  flag  of  the  Filipino  Republic.  Two  men  could 
plainly  be  seen  standing  by  the  flag  pole  covering  the  ship  with 
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their  glasses.  The  strange  fish  appeared  to  move  with  the  same 
speed  as  the  great  steamer.  Upon  viewing  the  strange  sight  the 
woman  just  referred  to  showed  great  agitation  and  demanded  an 
immediate  interview  with  the  captain.  She  was  conducted  to 
him  by  the  secret  service  official,  who  ever  alert,  had  immediately 
connected  this  strange  appearance  with  the  woman's  agitation, 
and  was  instantly  at  her  side  and  service.  No  sccner  had  they 
gained  the  captain's  quarters  than  the  operator  in  charge  of  the 
wireless  telegraphy  instruments  also  appeared  with  the  follow  irg 
message : 

"Captain  of  the  steamer  'Atlantic, '  ahoy!  The  captain  cf  tie 
submarine  boat  'Champion,'  in  the  service  of  the  Filipino  Repub- 
lic, commands,  under  penalty  of  immediate  destruction,  that  you 
return  at  once  to  the  port  of  the  United  States  and  repcrt  to  the 
President  thereof  that  you  have  been  stopped  upon  the  high  seas  by 
a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Filipino  Republic,  and  that  ycu  have 
complied  with  the  orders  received  from  its  commander,  as  the 
only  alternative  to  save  your  ship  from  being  sunk  in  mid-ocean.  " 

Following  immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  this  message, 
which  the  captain  in  his  amazement  had  read  aloud,  Mr.  Sharp, 
the  detective,  handed  him  the  instructions  of  his  company,  thus 
the  captain  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  the  threatened  danger.  After  a  short  con- 
ference, both  men  turned  to  the  woman  who  had  been  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  the  captain.  This  woman  was  none  other 
than  Tessa,  the  wife  of  Ergonsorat,  whom  last  we  saw  in  Paris. 
After  waiting  many  weeks  in  Paris  for  intelligence  from  her  hus- 
band, she  had  gone  to  America  in  quest  of  him,  and  was  now  re- 
turning to  her  home  in  France. 

"  What  have  you  to  communicate  to  me,"  said  Captain  Brad- 
ley. 

"Only  to  beg  of  you,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  lives  you 
have  on  board  this  vessel,  to  comply  with  whatever  demand  the 
commander  of  that  boat  may  make,"  answered  Tessa.  "I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  when  I  declare  to  you  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
sink  this  great  ship  at  any  moment.  " 
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"  How  came  you  by  this  knowledge?" 

"I  am  the  wife  of  the  commander,  but  he  does  not  know  of 
my  presence  on  this  ship.  I  have  disobeyed  his  strict  injunction, 
and  much  as  he  loves  me,  my  presence  here  would  be  no  protection 
to  you  except  you  follow  my  counsel;  for,  deeming  me  a  traitor 
to  him  aai  his  cause,  his  just  wrath  would  be  upon  my  head.  I 
b?g  therefore  that  you  will  not  disclose  to  him  my  presence  here." 

Both  the  captain  and  the  detective  assured  her  that  she  need 
have  no  fear  of  their  making  such  a  disclosure,  and  that  they  would 
pursue  whatever  course  discretion  and  the  safety  of  the  passen- 
gers seemed  to  demand  after  which  Mme.  Ergonsorat  was  requested 
to  say  nothing  to  alarm  the  passengers,  but  retire  quietly  to  her 
own  state  room  and  await  developments.  Going  immediately 
to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  wireless  telegraph  apparatus, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Sharp,  the  captain  dictated  the  following 
message  in  reply : 

"Captain,  submarine  boat  'Champion.' 

"Sir: — Can  you  demonstrate  your  ability  to  perform  what 
you  claim  without  injury  to  this  ship?  If  so,  I  shall  be  justified 
in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  in  complying  with  your  demands. " 

In  answer  to  this  question  came  the  order,  "Clear  the  decks 
of  your  ship  of  all  passengers  as  their  lives  may  be  endangered. 
In  ten  minutes  I  will  explode  a  gun-cotton  torpedo  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  your  ship  that  would  send  you  to  the  bottom  if  ex- 
ploded under  your  keel. " 

The  order  was  hurriedly  complied  with  by  the"  captain,  and 
true  to  the  promise  of  Ergonsorat,  a  torpedo  was  exploded. 
The  concussion  was  so  great  however,  that  one  of  the  smoke  stacks 
of  the  steamer  was  thrown  down,  and  several  sailors,  including  the 
captain  and  the  detective  who  had  remained  on  deck  to  witness 
the  explosion,  received  a  shock  long  to  be  remembered.  The  dem- 
onstration was  complete ;  the  message  was  sent  to  Ergonsorat  that 
his  orders  would  be  complied  with  immediately.  The  signals  were 
given,  and  the  great  ship  put  about  and  began  its  return  voyage 
to  New  York.  The  flag  and  flag  pole  disappeared  from  the  back 
of  the  porpoise,  followed  by  the  men,  and  the  great  fish  sank  out 
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of  sight. 

Ergonsorat  was  the  Paris  agent  of  the  Filipino  Patriots  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  the  Filipino  Republic 
and  the  United  States,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  use  of  his 
connection  with  a  group  of  Nihilists  in  Paris  to  bring  a  tremend- 
ous pressure  upon  the  United  Stafes  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the   Filipinos. 

This  group  had  been  engaged  for  seven  years  in  the  construct- 
ion of  a  sub-marine  boat  called  Champion.  He  readily  secured 
the  co-operation  of  his  scciety  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

He  was  secretly  conducted  to  the  place  where  the 
submarine  boat  "Champion"  was  [concealed.  This  triumph 
of  patient  persevering  labor  of  more  than  seven  years  had  already 
had  several  trial  trips  and  its  constructor  had  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  that  his  efforts  had  been  crowned 
at  last  with  perfect  success,  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  advantages 
obtained  by  the  constructors  of  the  Holland  submarine|boat  the 
"Champion"  was  capable  of  developing  twice  the  speed  of  the 
former  and  had  a  steerage  capacity  of  three  times  the  quantity  of 
gasoline  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  its  engnies  and 
dynamos.  In  adition  to  its  propellor,  electric  motors  on  both 
sides  of  the  long,  narrow  craft,  operated  shafts  to  which  were  at- 
tached sprocket  wheels  arranged  to  drive  a  belt  or  chain  made  up 
by  attaching  wide  links  of  steel  that  formed  the  frame-work  used 
to  hold  a  steel  rod  running  through  a  wide  steel  plate  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  damper  in  an  ordinary  stove  pipe  except  that  the 
steel  plate  was  oblong  in  shape  instead  of  circular.  As  the  chain 
was  operated  by  being  drawn  rapidly  through  the  water  each  dam- 
per-like blade  presented  the  full  surface  of  its  flat  side,  but  upon  its 
reaching  and  passing  round  the  sprocket  wheel  each  blade  was 
turned  so  as  to  present  its  sharp  edge  or  end,  thus  securing  great 
resistence  while  going  in  one  direction  and  comparatively  no  re- 
sistence  while  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  with  fifteen 
blades  to  each^chain  and  a  chain  operated  on  each  side  of  the  boat, 
a  speed  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  knots  was  developed  and  the 
operation  of  these  chains  in  opposite  directions  enabled  the  pilot 
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to  turn  in  either  diretcion  with  almost  the  swiftness  and  ease  of  a 
pike,  which  fish  in  its  general  outlines  it  resembled.  Ergonsorat 
was  taken  on  board  through  an  opening  formed  in  the  top  by 
sliding  back  a  steel  plate,  which  when  in  position  formed  the  back 
of  a  porpoise-shaped  projection  on  the  back  or  upper  part  of  the 
pike-shaped  boat  about  midway  between  its  prow  and  stern. 
Thus,  when  the  "Champion"  had  occasion  to  rise  to  the  surface 
it  exposed  only  so  much  of  its  superstructure  as  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  porpoise.  When  everything  was  ready  and  its 
crew,  consisting  of  five  persons  were  aboard,  it  moved  swiftly 
out  of  its  hiding  place  and  started  across  the  English  Channel. 
Rising  to  the  surface  at  will,  then  diving  almost  instantly  to  the 
depth  of  many  fathoms,  shooting  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  it  performed  evolutions  of  every  character  in  the  most 
dexterous  manner.  Great  warships  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
an  English  port  were  approached  without  the  slighest  suspicion 
of  those  on  board  that  an  engine  of  destruction  armed  with  ex- 
plosives of  sufficient  power  to  rend  them  into  fragments  was  play- 
ing about  their  keels.  To  attempt  to  describe  the  enthusiasm 
of  Ergonsorat  would  be  vain. 

"Here,"  said  Ergonsorat,  "is  the  foundation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  empire  limited  only  by  the  great  waters  of  the  earth. 
What  may  we  not  accomplish,  even  without  striking  a  blow,  when 
our  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  otir  demands  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  is  known  and  appreciated.  The  so-called  navies  of 
the  world  will  be  powerless  to  withstand  even  one  little  craft  like 
this,  and  their  great  ironclads  will  be  but  so  many  soap  bubbles 
to  be  pricked  and  destroyed  at  will."  Growing  more  and  more 
impressed  he  turned  once  more  to  Slavonovich,  his  first  lieutenant, 
and  exclaimed. 

"Surely  the  Almighty  will  hold  us  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  we  discharge  our  responsibility  as  the  administrators  of 
this  new  and  wonderful  empire.  No  greater  agency  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  no  greater  foe  to  tryanny,  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion could  exist;  and  think,  safe  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by 
means  of  the  great  international  telegraphic  cables,  which  we  can 
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tap  when  and  where  we  please,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  our  edicts 
known  and  explain  our  ability  to  enforce  them.  The  smile  of 
satisfaction  that  lit  up  the  face  of  Slavonovich  as  he  pressed  the 
hand  of  Ergonsorat  was  eloquent  with  triumph.  "I  have  forseen 
all  this  from  the  first,"  he  said.  "Once  I  would  have  revelled 
in  the  thought  of  executing  vengeance  upon  the  man  I  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  injustice  and  misery  meted  out  to  those  who 
were  near  anp  dear  to  me.  I  was  more  than  impatient  that  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  other  than  the  monster  I  had  pictured,  him, 
and  when  you  first  came  among  us  I  almoost  hated  you  because  I 
feared  you  would  cheat  me  out  of  my  revenge,  but  time  and  the 
death  of  this  man  has  altered  all  this,  and,  like  you,  I  now  begin 
to  feel  the  great  responsibility  that  the  possession  of  so  much 
power  brings.''  Saying  which  Slavonovich  gave  the  orde  to 
return,  and  they  were  almost  instantly  homeward  bound. 

Three  weeks  later  Ergonsorat  having  tapped  the  Atlantic 
cable  sent  his  message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Since  Edward's  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  War  he 
had  been  informing-  himself  concerning  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  gasoline,  and  had  arranged,  through  confidential  corre- 
spondence, to  be  informed  concerningall  shipments  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  that  product  to  New  England  consumers.  Each 
day  he  had  carefully  gone  over  these  reports,  tabulating 
them  and  keeping  strict  watch  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  clew 
that  would  lead  to  a  further  discovery  of  great  importance  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Nor  were  his  labors  un- 
rewarded. A  country  grocer  named  Samuel  Waddoms,  whose 
place  of  business  was  located  at  Singleton,  near  the  Massasoit 
river,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  two  barrels  of  gas- 
oline a  week,  had  suddenly  increased  his  order  to  ten  barrels 
per  week,  and  further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  his  cus- 
tomer for  the  extra  eight  barrels  was  the  owner  of  a  small  fish- 
ing smack,  who  called  regularly  once  a  week  for  his  merchan- 
dise, paying  for  the  same  each  time  in  gold.  Through  a  build- 
er of  the  fishing  smacks  used  in  that  vicinity,  who  happened  a- 
round  at  the  right  time  to  get  a  good  view  of  that  particular 
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specimen  of  sailing  craft,  Edward  learned  where  it  was  built, 
and  as  it  was  comparatively  new  he  had  little  difficulty  in  lo- 
cating- the  owner. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  follow  the  "  Bat's  Wing-  "  — 
which  was  the  name  of  the  fishing-  smack —  as  Edward  felt  con- 
fident that  if  his  suspicions  were  correct,  the  person  in  charge 
of  her  would  be  alert  to  discover  any  appearance  of  a  watch  be- 
ing kept  upon  her  movements,  and  it  would  not  do  to  arouse 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  in  that  quarter.  For  this  reason 
Edward  had  preferred  to  discover  her  owner  in  the  manner  we 
have  mentioned.  The  services  of  the  captain  of  another  fish- 
ing smack  sailing  from  Bridgewater,  the  home  of  the  captain  of 
the  "  Bat's  Wing,"  had  been  employed  to  watch  her  movements, 
and  if  possible  to  discover  what  disposition  was  made  of  the 
barrels  of  gasoline.  He  had  reported  that  after  watching  the 
"Bat's  Wing"  for  several  weeks,  without  in  any  way  giving 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  his  purpose,  he  had  become  satisfied  that 
her  cargo  of  gasoline  was  unloaded  in  Devil's  Cave.  Devil's 
Cave  is  a  deep,  dark  cavern  which  inroads  of  the  waves  had  cre- 
ated by  their  action  upon  the  sandstone  deposit  on  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Deadmen's  Isle,  so  called  from  a  legend  going 
back  to  the  time  of  Captain  Kidd,  when  a  party  of  fishermen, 
attracted  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  Devil's  Cave,  had  discover- 
ed a  row-boat  with  the  bodies  of  four  men  in  it,  who  had  gone  to 
search  for  the  buried  treasure  of  that  buccaneer.  For  this 
reason  the  fisher  folk  had  given  Deadmen's  Isle  a  wide  berth, 
and  none  of  them  were  found'who  were  brave  enough  to  build 
their  cabins  upon  it 

Edward  had  informed  the  President  of  his  discovery,  but  it 
was  not  until  his  conference  with  his  assistant  that  he  learned 
what  had  transpired  at  sea;  for  it  had  been  given  out  in  the  papers 
that  the  return  of  the  "Atlantic"  was  due  to  the  breakage  of  an 
important  part  of  her  machinery. 

When  the  captain  of  the  fishing  smack  made  his  report  to 
Edward  that  he  had  discovered  where  the  cargo  of  the  "Bat's 
Wing"  was  unloaded  and  that  the  barrels  of  gasoline  were  regu- 
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larly  emptied  the  following  night,  Edward  commissioned  him  to 
endeavor  to  secrete  himself  in  Devil's  Cave  and  ascertain  what 
kind  of  vessel  came  for  the  gasoline.  When  next  the  fisherman 
appeared  he  had,  what  to  him,  was  an  astonishing  tale  to  tell. 
His  account  of  what  he  saw  was,  that  about  an  hour  after  he  had 
secreted  himself  and  his  boat  in  one  of  the  dark  side  caverns  of 
Devil's  Cave,  the  entire  cave  was  suffused  by  light  just  as  a  great 
fish  showed  its  body  above  the  water  near  the  raft  of  which  the 
barrels  of  gasoline  had  been  unloaded,  and  that  two  men  opened  the 
back  of  the  fish  and  stepped  on  to  the  raft;  and  that  after  the 
gasoline  had  been  pumped  out  of  the  barrels  into  the  great  fish  the 
two  men  had  returned  from  whence  they  came,  the  light  disap- 
peared, and  the  fish  made  its  way  slowly  out  of  the  cavern.  This 
was  just  the  intelligence  that  Edward  had  been  waiting  for,  and 
went  immediately  to  interview  the  captain  of  the  "Sprite,"  with 
the  result  that  the  next  dark  night  the  "Sprite"  made  her  way  to 
the  mouth  of  Devil's  Cave,  carrying  on  board  men  experienced 
in  blasting  with  dynamite  cartridges.  Before  morning  they  had 
succeeded  in  placing  a  large  number  of  these  cartridges  in  the  side 
walls  and  roof  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  connected  by  wires  with 
a  battery  so  that  the  detective  could  explode  them  instantly  by 
touching  an  electric  button,  which  could  be  operated  from  a  safe 
place  of  concealment.  The  following  night  the  detective  and 
fisherman,  concealed  in  the  cave,  awaited  events.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  their  vigil  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  the  light  smd 
the  great  fish,  just  as  the  captain  had  described  it.  Detective 
Sharp  waited  until  the  men  from  the  submarine  boat  "Champion" 
were  on  the  raft,  and  then  pressed  the  button.  An  instant  later 
there  was  a  loud  explosion  followed  by  a  crash  of  falling  rock.  The 
two  men  stood  on  the  raft,  as  if  stunned,  and  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed: 

"We  are  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap! " 

They  at  once  abandoned  the  raft  and  immediately  boarded 
the  submarine  craft  which  moved  slowly  towards  the  entrance. 
Here  their  further  progress  was  impeded — the  entrance  to  the 
cavern  being  so  completely  blocked  up  by  the  fallen  rock  that  even 
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a  small  row  boat  could  not  have  made  its  way  out.  The  two 
watchers  then  made  their  escape  through  another  entrance  to  the 
cave,  which  the  captain  had  discovered  to  be  the  end  of  one  of  the 
ong,  deep  galleries  he  had  followed  on  a  previous  visit.  Although 
the  egress  was  no  larger  than  would  admit  the  passage  of  a  small 
row  boat,  it  answered  their  purpose  admirably.  They  made  their 
way  hastily  back  to  Bridgewater,  where  they  found  the  "Sprite" 
with  Edward  on  board  awaiting  their  return.  The  following  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  "Sprite"  made  its  way  to  the  cave. 
Another  loud  explosion  had  been  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Dead- 
msn's  Isle  during  the  night,  and  Captain  Spark's  expectation  that 
the  submarine  boat  had  been  blown  up  and  abandoned  was  verified. 
Later,  the  President  received  a  letter  from  Ergonsorat  in  which  he 
renounced  all  further  allegiance  to  the  Filipino  Republic,  stating 
that  having  learned  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  friend  General 
Luna,  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  islands  under  their  present 
leadership,  at  least,  were  entirely  unfitted  for  self-government. 
He  should  now  return  to  his  wife  and  sister  and  should  henceforth 
pursue  the  paths  of  peace.  Great  was  the  joy  and  relief  when  the 
President  learned  from  the  detective  the  success  of  Edward's  lat- 
est undertaking  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
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Vol.  XII  February,    1907.  No.   5 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  Em  and  their  Equally 
Famuos  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


Every  visitor  to  Jerusalem  loves  to  picture  it  as  it  was  wheB. 
our  Savior  lived  and  walked  about  its  streets.  As  an  aid  to  our 
imagination  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  profit  by  the  conception  of 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  to  be  found  in  "Ben  Hur."  We  shall  love 
to  compare  the  city  as  it  now  is  with  the  city  as  it  was,  and 
will  therefore  enter  with  the  General  as  our  guide,  at  the  Jopps 
gate. 

"In  an  aperture  of  the  Western  wall  of  Jerusalem  hang  th« 
"oaken  valves,"  called  the  Bethlehem,  or  Joppa  Gate.  The  area 
outside  of  them  is  one  of  the  notable  places  of  the  city.     Long 
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before  David  coveted  Zion  there  was  a  citadel  there.  The  area 
•outside  was  a  recognized  market-place.  In  Solomon's  day  there 
was  great  traffic  at  the  locality  shared  in  by  traders  from  Egypt 
and  the  rich  dealers  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Nearly  three  thous- 
and years  have  passed,  and  yet  a  kind  of  commerce  clings  to 
the  spot.  A  pilgrim  wanting  a  pin  or  a  pistol,  a  cucumber  or  a 
camel,  a  house  or  a  horse,  a  loan  or  a  lentil,  a  dater  or  a  dragoman, 
a  melon  or  a  man,  a  dove  or  a  donkey,  has  only  to  inquire  for  the 
article  at  the  Joppa  Gate.  Sometimes  the  scene  is  quite  animated, 
and  then  it  suggests,  What  a  place  the  old  market  must  have  been 
in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  Builder ! 

The  hours  of  the  day,  by  Juclean  custom,  begin  with  the 
sun,  the  first  hour  being  the  first  after  sunrise ;  so.  to  be  precise, 
the  market  at  the  Joppa  Gate,  during  the  first  hour  of  the  day 
stated,  was  in  full  session,  and  very  lively.  The  massive  valves 
wide  open  since  dawn.  Business,  always  aggressive,  had  pushed 
through  the  arched  entrance  into  a  narrow  lane  and  court,  which, 
passing  by  the  walls  of  the  great  tower,  conducted  on  into  the 
city.  As  Jerusalem  is  in  the  hill  country,  the  morning  air  is  not 
a  little  crisp.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  with  their  promise  of  warmth, 
linger  provokingly  far  up  on  the  battlements  and  turrets  of  the 
great  piles  about,  down  from  which  fall  the  croning  of  pigeons 
and  the  whir  of  the  flocks  coming  and  going. 

We  move  about  among  the  venders  of  wares.  Here  stands 
a  donkey,  dozing  under  panniers  full  of  lentils,  beans,  onions, 
and  cucumbers,  brought  fresh  from  the  gardens  and  terraces  of 
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Galilee.  When  not  engaged  in  serving  customers,  the  master  in 
a  voice  which  only  the  initiated  can  understand,  cries  his  stock- 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  his  costume— sandals,  and  an  un- 
bleached, undyed  blanket,  crossed  over  one  shoulder  and  girt; 
about  the  waist.  Nearby  and  far  more  imposing  and  grotesque, 
though  scarcely  as  patient  as  the  donkey,  kneels  a  camel,  raw- 
boned,  rough  and  gray,  with  long,  shaggy  tufts  of  fox-colored 
hair  under  his  throat,  neck  and  body,  and  a  load  of  boxes  and 
baskets  curiously  arranged  upon  an  enormous  saddle.  The  owner 
is  an  Egyptian,  small,  lithe,  and  of  a  complexion  which  has  bor- 
rowed a  good  deal  from  the  dust  of  the  roads  and  the  sands  of 
the  desert.  He  wears  a  faded  tarbooshe,  a  loose  gown,  sleeveless,, 
unbelted,  and  dropping  from  the  neck  to  the  knee.  His  feet  are 
bare.  The  camel,  restless  under  the  load,  groans  and  occasion- 
ally shows  his  teeth;  but  the  man  paces  indifferently  to  and  fro, 
holding  the  driving  strap,  and  all  the  time  advertising  his  fruits, 
fresh  from  the  orchards  of  the  Kedrow— grapes,  dates,  tigs,  ap- 
ples, and  pomegranates. 

At  the  corner  where  the  lane  opens  out  into  the  court,  some 
women  sit  with  their  backs  against  the  gray  stones  of  the  wall. 
Their  dress  is  that  common  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  country 
— a  linen  frock,  extending  the  full  length  of  the  person,  loosely 
gathered  at  the  waist  and  a  veil  or  wimple  broad  enough,  after 
covering  the  head,  to  wrap  the  shoulders.  Their  merchandise  is 
contained  in  a  number  of  earthen  jars,  such  as  are  still  used  in 
the  East,  for  bringing  water  from  the  wells,  and  some  leathern 
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bottles,  rolling  upon  the  stony  floor,  regardless  of  the  crowd  and 
sold,  often  in  danger  but  never  hurt,  play  half  a  dozen  half-naked 
children,  their  brown  bodies,  jetty  eyes,  and  thick,  black  hair  at- 
testing the  blood  of  Israel.  Sometimes  from  under  the  wimples, 
the  mothers  look  up,  and  in  the  vernacular  modesty  bespeak 
their  trade;  in  the  bottles  "honey  of  grapes,"  in  the  jars  "strong 
drink."  Their  entreaties  are  usually  lost  in  the  general  uproar, 
and  they  fare  illy  against  the  many  competitors;  brawny  fellows, 
with  bare  legs,  dirty  tunics,  and  long  beards,  going  about  with 
bottles  lashed  to  their  backs,  and  shouting  "Honey  of  wTine!" 
Grapes  of  En  Gedi ! ' '  When  a  customer  halts  one  of  them,  round 
eomes  the  bottle,  and,  upon  lifting  the  thumb  from  the  nozzle, 
out  into  the  ready  cup  gushes  the  deep-red  blood  of  the  luscious 
berry. 

Scarcely  less  blatant  are  the  dealers  in  birds — doves,  ducks, 
and  frequently  the  singing  bulbul,  or  nightingale,  most  frequently 
pigeons ;  and  buyers  receiving  them  from  the  nets,  seldom  fail  to 
think  of  the  perilous  life  of  the  catchers,  bold  climbers  of  the 
cliffs;  now  hanging  with  hand  and  foot  to  the  face  of  the  craig, 
now  swinging  in  a  basket  far  down  the  mountain  fissure. 

Blent  with  peddlers  of  jewelry— sharp  men  cloaked  in  scar- 
let and  blue,  top-heavy  under  prodigious  white  turbans,  and  fully 
conscious  of  the  power  there  is  in  the  lustre  of  a  ribbon,  and  the 
incisive  gleam  of  gold,  whether  in  bracelet  or  necklace,  or  in 
rings  for  the  finger  or  nose — and  with  peddlers  of  household 
utensils,  and  with  dealers  in  wearing  apparel,  and  with  retailers 
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of  unguents  for  anointing  the  person,  and  with  hucksters  of  all 
articles  fanciful  as  well  as  of  need,  hither  and  thither,  tugging 
at  halters  and  ropes,  now  screaming,  now  coaxing,  toil  the  vend- 
ers of  animals — donkeys,  horses,  calves,  sheep,  bleating  kids,  and 
awkward  camels;  animals  of  every  kind  except  the  out-lawed 
swine.  All  these  are  there;  not  singly  as  described,  but  many 
times  repeated ;  not  in  one  place,  but  everywhere  in  the  market. 

Shops  in  Jerusalem  (and  we  are  speaking  now  of  the  pres- 
ent time,)  are  kept  by  almost  every  nationality  except  English; 
but  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Jews  predominate.  French  and  Ital- 
ian, or  French  and  German,  will  carry  you  anywhere,  and  you 
soon  pick  up  enough  Arabic  for  the  expression  of  your  wants, 
especially  if  you  don't  take  lessons.  With  tafalda  and  a  gesture, 
you  can  make  almost  any  request,  with  imshi,  you  can  say,  "Go 
away;"  with  la  in  varied  intonations  you  can  dissent,  and  with 
aiwa  you  can  agree.  You  do  not  say,  "Good  morning,"  but 
"May  your  day  be  blessed."  If  asked  how  you  are,  you  say, 
"As  God  wills;"  and  if  asked  your  opinion,  intention,  object,  or 
desire,  (if  you  have  entered  into  the  secretive  spirit  of  the  East), 
you  will  reply,  "Do I  know?     God  knows." 

It  is  the  month  of  November  and  we  are  still  in  Jerusalem. 
The  "early  rain"  has  fallen,  lending  color  and  freshness  to  the 
landscape  which,  till  lately,  has  responded  to  the  sunshine  in 
tones  of  sepia  and  gray.  The  distant  hills  have  a  delicate  veil 
of  green,  and  we  know  that  all  the  sheltered  hollows  are  gay  with 
little  gardens  of  the  autumn  crocus  and  sweet  with  the  breath  of 
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wild  thyme  and  "the  slender  galingale." 

We  stand  looking  due  east,  almost  at  the  middle  of  the  base 
of  a  wide  horseshoe,  the  horizon  bounded  all  around  by  moun- 
tains. Beginning  to  our  right,  and  realizing  that  "Jordan  rolls 
between,"  we  see  the  mountains  of  Moab,  perhaps  of  all  things 
visible  from  Jerusalem,  the  sight  upon  which  one  learns  to  gaze 
with  the  most  unwearied  affection.  Beyond  are  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Mount  Scopas  and  the  hills  which  unite  the  Jerusalem 
group  with  the  Alpine  range  of  Palestine.  Mount  Scopas  is 
crowned  by  what  is  marked  on  the  maps  as  "the  English  hous*e," 
the  country-house  of  a  Liverpool  barrister,  and  the  center,  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  not  only  of  art  and  hospitality,  but  also  of 
a  wide  philanthrophy,  which  puts  to  shame  the  prejudice  and 
bigotry  of  many  of  the  "good  works"  of  the  Holy  City.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives  a  group  of  Russian  buildings,  political,  perhaps 
as  much  as  religious,  are  the  most  conspicuous  object;  below  them 
the  Church  of  the  Pater,  and  the  Convents  of  the  Carmelites  and 
Benedictines,  and  the  Church  of  the  Domimes  floevit,  where  the 
view  of  Jerusalem  over  which  "Jesus  wept,"  is  still  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  anywhere  to  be  found.  Further  northward  the 
eye  easily  distinguishes  the  highest  point  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  Viri  Galilaei  (where  the  "Men  of  Galilee,"  were  addressed 
on  the  morning  of  the  Ascension.  Acts  i,  2),  on  the  slope  of  which 
we  see  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

In  the  nearer  distance,  again  beginning  to  the  right  of  the 
horseshoe,  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  cir- 
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cumference,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  wall  is  visi- 
ble. The  Northeast  corner,  the  immense  hospice  of  Notre  Dame 
de  France,  with  its  fine  battlemented  wall  nearly  forty  feet  in 
height,  with  its  many  towers,  and  broken  only  by  Damascus 
Gate,  and  the  Gate  of  Herod,  stretches  down  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Scopas. 

Within  the  walls,  once  more  beginning  to  our  right,  there 
are  first  the  great  group  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Francis- 
cans; East  of  these  a  curious  and  complex  group  of  which  the 
main  feature  is  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  with  its  two 
domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  of  the  Greek 
Catholicon,  respectively  crowding  around  it,  are  three  mosques 
distinguishable  by  the  graceful  minarets  so  characteristic  of  Jeru- 
salem; and  just  beyond  the  German  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Muristan, 
the  monastery  founded  by  Charlemange,  later  the  centre  of  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Beyond 
this  is  a  collection  of  synagogues,  one  of  which,  the  green  dome 
of  the  Ashkenazim  Jews,  is  alone  visible  from  our  present  stand- 
point. Passing  over  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  eye  reaches  the 
splendid  dome  of  the  Mosque,  the  centre  of  the  Harem  area, 
which  occupies  one-sixth  of  the  entire  city,  a  spot  sacred  to  Jew, 
Christian  and  Moslem.  The  further  wall  of  the  Temple  area  is 
also  the  East  wall  of  the  city,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  with  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Tomb  of  our 
Lady  at  its  feet. 
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Outside  the  walls,  besides  the  French  Convent  of  the  Assump- 
tionist  Order,  already  referred  to,  we  have  the  very  handsome 
and  extensive  buildings  of  St.  Etienne,  belonging  to  the  Domini- 
can Order,  with  perhaps  the  handsomest  church  in  Jerusalem. 
They  are  just  outside  the  Damascus,  formerly  known  as  the  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  are  built  upon  the  site  of  three  ancient  and 
successive  churches  commemorating  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint. 
At  our  feet  is  a  considerable  suburb,  largely  Moslem,  the  houses 
well  built,  detatched  and  generally  surrounded  by  court  or  gar- 
den, but  in  placing  disorderly  and  irrelevant,  a  road  not  being  by 
any  means  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  house  in  this  country.  Imme- 
diately opposite  to  us  is  a  little  green  knoll  covered  with  Moslem 
tombs  and  undermined  by  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah;  Northward 
the  tower  of  St.  George's  Collegiate  Church  peeps  through  a 
break  in  the  surrounding  olive  gardens.  To  our  left,  just  across 
the  road,  is  a  little  stone  hall  unlicensed  and  unconsecrated, 
which  is  what  the  Church  Missionary  Society  exhibits  in  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  beauty  and  holiness. 
Services  are  held  twice  on  a  Sunday,  with  Holy  Communion  once 
a  month.    Behind  us  is  the  suburb  affected  by  camels. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  from  any  point,  slightly  elevated,  the 
Holy  City  presents  a  compact,  though  outspread  panorama.  It 
is  built  on  a  plateau,  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet,  at  the 
Northwest  angle  down  to  the  hill  of  the  Temple,  two  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  the 
residential  suburbs,   outside  the  walls,   being  somewhat  higher. 
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Its  many  domes  and  minarets  make  it,  all  question  of  sentiment 
apart, -an  undoubtedly  handsome  city,  and  to  the  white  stone  of 
which  it  is  built  it  owes  its  characteristic  aspect  of  eternal  youth 

and  eternal  hope. 

Even  in  Jerusalem  one  cannot  be  always  gazing  at  great 
landscapes.  In  Jerusalem  you  can  easily  lead  that  simplified  ex- 
istence for  which  doctor's  and  thinkers  alike  are  pleading.  You 
could  not  eat  seventy-fice  cents  worth  of  food  in  a  day,  if  you 
tried;  you  can  get  a  lunch  as  good,  so  far  as  "good"  means 
well  cooked,  wholesome  and  satisfying,  for  thirty  cents;  your 
clothes,  like  those  of  the  Israelites,  wax  not  old,  and  when  they 
do  it  won't  matter;  you  are  not  troubled  by  social  competitions, 
for  nobody  keeps  a  carriage  or  entertains  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  Bishops  and  consuls  have  what  look  like  ser- 
vants in  livery,  but  they  are  really  a  kind  of  policeman,  whom 
the  Government  obliges  them  to  maintain. 

There  are,  if  you  are  English-speaking,  no  social  distinc- 
tions. You  soon  get  accustomed  to  meeting  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  your  friends  with  persons  whom  you  would  by  nature  have 
rather  expected  to  find  elsewhere,  and  you  learn  that  those  who 
are  excluded,  are  not  the  ill-mannered  or  uneducated,  but  those 
who  speak  in  foreign  tongues,  or  still  worse,  who  say  their 
prayers  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  Arabian  population  wear  clothing  that  is  spotless,  white 
so  far  as  the  outer  garments  go,  but  it  is  well  to  inquire  no 
further.    Many  of  their  houses  are  damp  from  the  constant  use  of 
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water  in  cleansing,  but  there  is  a  general  antipathy  to  the  bath 
for  their  bodies. 

Between  10  o  'clock  and  3,  it  is  wise  to  remain  indoors,  as  well 
as  immediately  after  sunset.  The  houses  are  so  built  that  only 
under  very  bad  management  need  the  thermometer  ever  rise 
above  seventy-five  or  eighty  degrees  indoors ;  even  on  days  when 
to  open  the  front  door  is  like  putting  one's  head  into  an  oven. 

After  sunset,  as  a  rule,  the  wind  rises,  and  often  after  a  hot 
day,  it  amounts  to  a  positive  gale,  so  that  when  doors  bang  and 
windows  rattle,  it  seems  strange  to  preserve  the  calm  certainty  of 
cloudless  skies  and  gentle  breezes  to-morrow  morning.  The 
dews  are  so  heavy  that  one  thinks  of  "the  mist  that  went  up 
from  the  ground  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth." 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  the  modern  methods  of  the 
scientists  employed  to  make  life  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone  less 
disagreeable  and  dangerous,  could  be  applied  to  rid  Jerusalem 
of  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies.  There  is  a  little  more  fairness 
about  the  attack  of  a  mosquito  for  he  gives  you  a  little  warning 
that  he  is  coming  for  you,  but  the  sand-fly  is  a  sneak,  despising 
all  netting  and  hammering.  A  blow  that  would  dispatch  a  mos- 
quito is  only  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  sand-fly,  who  trium- 
phantly carries  off  his  piece  of  flesh  after  you  think  you  have 
made  an  end  of  him.  But  after  all,  we  are  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Jerusalem  has  something  in  its  very  atmosphere  that  makes  you 
feel  that  you  are  in  a  place  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  your  privilege  to  be  where  every  Christian  in  Chris- 
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tiandom  has  longed  to  be,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  make  the  most 
of  our  visit  here.  In  our  next  article  we  shall  hope  to  record 
much  more  that  we  have  learned  and  seen  of  this  land  which  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus  has  made  sacred  to  all  believers*. 
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Looking  backward  at  men  who  have  greatly  lived  is  ever 
one  of  the  strengthening  privileges  of  those  coming  after.  Those 
who  have  risen  to  high  occasions  become  the  models  of  the  future. 
And  no  better  model  has  been  set  before  a  country,  in  all  history, 
than  those  with  which  America  is  blessed.  Among  the  leaders 
most  eminent  in  the  story  of  our  continent  Lincoln  more  than  any 
other  is  called  upon  in  reference  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
our  day.  What  Lincoln  by  supposition  would  have  done  is  an 
allegation  that  ever  carries  weight ;  and  this  is  because  he  stands 
to  every  mind  for  wisdom,  charity,  and  devotion;  for  no  party, 
no  section,  no  ambition;  for  all  that  meant  virtue,  measure,  and 
reality;  for  nothing  that  meant  egotism,  noise,  cruelty,  or  haste. 
"A  great  man,"  said  the  eloquent  Jeremy,  "is  affable  in  his  con- 
verse, generous  in  his  temper,  and  equally  removed  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  servility  and  pride."     And  another  philosopher  calls 
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him  greatest  who  is  most  resolutely  right,  calmest  in  storms,  and 
cheeriest  under  the  heaviest  burden. 

It  is  a  view  of  greatness  which  grows  stronger  with  the  free- 
ing of  mankind.  It  is  a  view  to  which  the  appreciation  of  Lin- 
coln is  largely  due.  His  was  a  spirit  of  morality.  It  was  humble. 
He  saw  this  little  world  by  the  landmarks  of  eternity.  Lincoln's 
poetry  and  humanity  of  vision  equaled  his  clear  thrust  of  mind ; 
they  are  part  of  that  image  which  lives  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Lincoln's  farm  will  be  dedicated  to  the  public  in  1909. 
Those  acres  on  which  the  child  Abraham  first  saw  the  day  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  nation  just  one  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  he  was  born.  The  preparation  of  this  tract  for  its  memorial 
purpose  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  few  men,  or  one, 
who  happen  to  have  wealth.  It  is  far  more  fitting  that  it  should 
be  accomplished  by  the  men  and  women  and  children  of  all  our 
States,  and  we  invite  especially  the  participation  of  those  from 
whom  a  quarter  of  one  dollar  is  a  mighty  gift.  And  let  these 
silver  pieces  come  from  Maine  and  California ;  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  from  Louisiana. 

"May  one  who  fought  in  honor  for  the  South 
Uncovered  stand  and  sing  by  Lincoln's  grave?" 

He  was  of  the  South  as  much  as  of  the  North ;  of  the  East  as 
of  the  West;  of  to-day  as  of  the  period  in  which  his  body  lived. 
His  childhood  home,  tended  and  visited  by  his  people,  will  be  an 
expression  of  our  affection  and  a  monument  forever  to  the  ser- 
vices which  he  was  permitted  in  sorrow  and  devotion  to  perform. 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

(Continued.) 

With  all  the  good  will  of  which  the  bookkeeper  was  possessed 
did  he  set  to  work  to  remove  all  of  Markland's  effects  from  the 
room  of  that  gentleman  to  his  own  and  if  in  the  performance  of 
this  task  he  produced  rather  chaotic  results  why  it  did  not  much 
matter,  since  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  thing  was  done  must 
count  against  all  else.  Mrs.  Middleton  sighed  and  perhaps  felt 
that  she  ought  to  have  opposed  the  plan  a  little  more  strenuously 
than  she  had  done,  but  she  wanted  to  help  the  girl  whose  task 
she  well  knew  would  be  a  difficult  one,  and  she  knew  that  what 
Shipley  was  doing  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him. 

Very  soon  after  Shipley  had  left  the  little  sitting-room  the 
sound  of  wheels  warned  Mrs.  Middleton  of  the  approach  of  her 
expected  guests,  and  she  immediately  hastened  out  into  the  hall 
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to  receive  them.  In  they  came,  Kate  looking  pale  and  weary, 
after  her  sleepless  night,  while  old  Tom  wore  a  troubled  look 
upon  his  usually  genial  countenance.  "You  had  better  come  right 
in  here,  Mr.  Markland,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  holding  open  the 
door  of  the  sitting-room,  "it  is  warmer  here  than  in  the  parlor." 
So  in  they  came,  Kate  clinging  to  her  brother's  arm  while  Mr. 
Bond  followed  slowly  behind  them. 

"This  is  my  sister  Kate,  ma'am,"  said  Harry,  presenting  his 
sister  who,  putting  out  her  hand  in  her  usual  way,  said,  as  Mrs. 
Middleton  took  it  kindly  in  hers:  "I  have  heard  much  of  you, 
Mrs.  Middleton,  and  of  the  people  who  live  here.  Harry  tells  me 
this  place  is  home  to  many  of  them,  and  I  am  sorry  I  am  not 
to  stay  here." 

She  said  this  last  almost  in  a  whisper,  while  the  tears  started 
in  her  eyes,  for  it  had  been  her  hope  to  rest  in  a  place  where  she 
felt  at  least  sure  of  some  real  sympathy  and  help  in  the  thing 
she  had  to  do. 

"This  is  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Bond,"  continued  Markland, 
presenting  that  gentleman  when  Kate  had  finished  speaking. 
The  old  gentleman  made  a  very  low  bow  and  said  he  was  proud 
to  know  Mrs.  Middleton,  adding  as  he  looked  steadfastly  at  that 
lady,  "I  am  very  sorry  ma'am  that  I  can  not  go  back  and  tell 
my  wife  I  have  left  this  little  woman  in  your  care.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  is  there?" 

"Why,  I  find  it  is  possible.  I  have  accepted  an  offer  from 
one  of  my  oldest  guests  to  share  his  room  with  Mr.  Markland,  and 
if  this  is  satisfactory,  I  can  give  Miss  Markland  the  room  occu- 
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pied  by  her  brother.  "We  have  taken  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  that  you  will  not  object  to  the  arrangement." 

"This  is  Shipley's  doing,"  said  Markland,  eagerly,  "he 
knew  how  it  was  and  that  I  could  find  no  other  place  in  this  city 
where  I  could  feel  sure  of  your  comfort,  Kate."  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  Sam  has  acted  with  no  thought  for  himself,  and  I 
feel  that  we  can  accept  this  of  him  for  his  pleasure  lies  in  making 
others  happy." 

Kate's  face  had  lighted  up  at  once  when  she  heard  that  she 
could  remain  at  the  Middleton  house  but  now  that  it  seemed  that 
her  staying  was  to  cause  some  inconvenience,  she  hesitated,  and 
said  she  did  not  feel  that  she  ought  thus  to  accept  of  a  kindness 
at  the  expense  of  another  and  she  looked  appealingly  at  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton as  one  who  was  sorely  in  need  of  advice  in  a  very  perplex- 
ing situation. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  kindly,  "I  think  you  had 
best  accept  this  situation  without  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  your  doing  so ;  Mr.  Shipley  has  done  this  to  oblige  your 
brother  and  myself  and,"  she  added  earnestly,  "since  I  have 
now  fully  decided  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  you,  I  think  I 
must  advise  you  to  leave  it  all  to  us  and  rest  contented  here,  at 
least  until  you  learn  whether  or  not  you  like  us." 

Mr.  Bond  had  stood  silent  during  all  this  talk.  He  had  really 
been  studying  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  a  keenness  of  per- 
ception for  which  perhaps  few  would  have  given  him  credit,  and 
now  that  she  had  so  expressed  herself,  he  thought  it  time  to  say 
what  was  in  his  mind  and  the  delicacy  with  which  he  did  this  is 
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most  illustrative  of  the  man.  Still  standing  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground, and  wearing  a  very  serious  look,  he  addressed  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  as  follows: 

"Madam,  this  little  woman  has  come  here  because  she  thinks 
she  is  needed;  I  have  neither  urged  her  to  come  nor  have  I  op- 
posed her  doing  so,  for  her  heart  is  right  and  she  has  done  as  it 
has  told  her.  She  has  lived  with  my  wife  and  me  for  a  very  long 
time.  Perhaps  we  were  not  the  best  sort  of  companions  for  her, 
but  I  think  she  has  been  fairly  happy  with  us ;  I  feel  sure  she 
has.  I've  brought  her  here  to  her  brother,  ma'am,  because  ne 
needs  her ;  you  understand  why  far  better  than  I  could  tell  you. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  ma'am,  is  this:  You  are  a  mother,  one 
could  tell  that  to  look  in  your  face.  If  you  can  find  a  place— not- 
a  very  big  place,  for  she's  a  little  mite— if  you  can  find  a  place, 
say,  a  little  corner  in  your  heart,  for  her,  why,  tuck  her  away 
there  until  she  has  done  what  she  has  come  here  to  do,  and  I 
promise  you  she  will  not  weigh  heavily  there.  She's  dear  to  us  as 
any  child  of  our  own  could  be,  madam,  and  I'm  leaving  her  to  do 
a  work  for  which  she  is  not  quite  fitted,  and  she  will  need  a  help- 
ful friend  very  close  to  her— a  woman  like,  you,  ma'am,  who  will 
do  all  things  gently  as  only  good  women  can.  If  you  will  take 
her  to  your  heart  you  shall  never  rue  it,  for  Jane  and  I  will  ever 
be  grateful  to  you  and  yours,  glad  at  all  times  to  show  our 
gratitude  in  any  way  we  may  be  able  to  do  so." 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  woman  to  gush  nor 
to  promise  hastily  to  do  that  which  she  was  not  sure  she  could 
do  faithfully,  but  she  could  and  did  promise  the  old  gentleman 
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what  he  had  asked,  and,  looking  into  her  sweet  face,  he  was  well 
satisfied.  He  thanked  her  and  then  turning  to  Harry,  who  stood 
silently  beside  him,  he  said,  impressively,  "May  God  so  deal  with 
^ou,  boy,  as  you  shall  hereafter  deal  with  this  devoted  sister.  1 
say  nothing  of  the  past,  mind  you,  that  may  be  forgotten  in  h 
brighter  future,  if  you  will  see  to  it,  but  I  repeat,  and  mean  it, 
too,  may  God  so  deal  with  you  as  you  shall  hereafter  deal  with 
Kate.  Can  you  look  upon  her  and  honestly  say  'Amen,'  to  that 
wish;  can  you?    Answer,  if  you  are  prepared  to  do  so." 

Markland  slowly  lifted  his  bowed  head,  and  looking  into  the 
old  man's  face,  replied:  "God  helping  me;  I  can  and  I  do."  The 
two  men  clasped  hands,  while  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  both  the 
women,  the  elder  of  whom  had  gently  drawn  her  arm  about  the 
younger. 

Mrs.  Middleton  now  suggested  that  the  gentlemen  go  up  to 
their  room,  where  she  said  she  feared  Shipled  had  by  this  time 
brought  about  a  most  chaotic  state,  but  she  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  make  the  best  of  things  for  the  present.  She 
then  took  the  tired  girl  to  her  own  room,  where  she  bade  her  rest 
until  the  breakfast  was  ready,  when  she  promised  she  would 
come  for  her  and  take  her  out  to  the  dining-room. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  Bond  and  Shipley  was  most  cord- 
ial—a slap  on  the  back  bestowed  by  Bond,  and  a  "glad  to  see 
you,  sir,"  and  these  two  were  quite  at  their  ease,  making  the 
best  of  the  chaotic  condiditions  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

"Now  then,  my  dear,  are  you  ready?"  asked  Mrs.  Middleton, 
as  she  hastened  into  the  room  where  she  had  left  the  girl  to  rest. 
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"I  declare,  I  almost  forgot  to  come  for  you,  I  am  in  such  a  flurry. 
Breakfast  is  ten  minutes  later  than  it  ought  to  be  and  I  don't 
seem  to  make  any  headway.  If  you  are  quite  ready  now,  we  will 
go  out  to  breakfast." 

Kate  had  done  what  she  could  in  the  matter  of  making  her 
toilet,  but  having  left  all  her  effects  at  the  station  because  she 
was  uncertain  where  they  were  to  be  sent,  she  could  not  change 
her  traveling  dress,  so  she  walked  quietly  out  with  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  in  that  attire,  which  was  very  becoming  to  her,  indeed. 

There  was  not  room  at  the  "Carlyle's  table,"  as  Shipley 
called  it,  for  the  two  new  comers,  but  they  were  seated  at  a  table 
adjoining  it,  so  that  conversation  from  one  table  to  the  other  was 
perfectly  practicable.  Rose  Carlyle,  perceiving  at  once  that  the 
girl  was  a  little  abashed  among  so  many  people,  telegraphed 
across  the  table  with  those  expressive  dancing  eyes  of  her's, 
"Talk  to  her,  Dick,"  and  Dick,  nothing  loath,  and  with  his  ever 
ready  wit,  opened  conversation  in  a  manner  that  soon  put  Kate 
quite  at  her  ease. 

"My  wife  has  ordered  me  to  talk  to  you,  Miss  Markland,  so* 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  as  she  bids  me,  you  will  save  me  from- 
a  severe  lecture." 

"I  fear,"  answered  the  girl,  smiling  sadly,  "you  will  find 
me  very  dull,  for  I  am  a  country  girl,  you  know,  and  am  not  used 
to  being  where  there  are  so  many  people."  But  they  soon  found 
many  things  to  talk  about,  and  by  the  time  breakfast  was  over 
Kate  felt  that  she  had  indeed  come  to  a  place  where  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  live,  and  her  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  that  it  was 
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As  Kate  was  leaving  the  dining-room  Rose  Carlyle  hastened 
to  her  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  agreeable  for  her 
in  the  house,  and  Kate  told  her  she  felt  sure  she  should  be  at 
feome,  and  that  she  thought  the  place  was  wonderful,  because  the 
people  seemed  like  one  happy  family.  While  these  two  were 
thus  conversing  Kate  saw  Shipley  leaving  the  dining-room  and 
she  said,  in  her  confiding  way,  that  she  very  much  desired  to 
speak  to  him  and  asked  Rose  whether  the  people  would  think 
it  very  strange  if  she  went  and  did  so.  Mrs.  Carlyle  made  no  re- 
ply, but,  leaving  Kate,  she  hastened  herself  after  the  retreating 
bookkeeper,  whom  she  brought  back,  in  spite  of  his  protesta- 
tions that  he  was  late,  and  when  she  returned  with  him  she  sim- 
ply said,  "Here  he  is,  now,  he  didn't  want  to  come  at  all." 

"I  was  going  to  run  after  you,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  up 
into  the  pleasant  face  of  the  big  fellow,  ' '  but  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  it 
for  me.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  for 
I  understand  that  but  for  your  kindness  I  could  not  have  re- 
mained in  this  house.  I  am  truly  grateful  to  you,  and  I  do  hope 
what  you  have  done  will  not  prove  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
you." 

No  one  could  have  doubted  that  she  was  sincerely  thankful 
as  she  said  the  few  simple  words  of  thanks  and  fearlessly  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  the  bookkeeper,  who  took  it  kindly  in  his, 
saying  as  he  did  so: 

"Don't  think  any  more  about  it.  I  just  thought  of  it  after 
Markland  left  this  morning.    I  don't  think  you  had  better  go  up 
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to  Markland's  former  den  just  yet  awhile,  for  I've  got  things  in 
a  terrible  mess.  You  will  excuse  me  now,  I  am  sure,  for  I  am  a 
trifle  late  and  Radeliffe  doesn't  tolerate  tardiness  on  any  ac- 
count" 

With  these  words  Shipley  hastened  away  accompanied  by 
Harry,  while  Kate  and  Mrs.  Bond  adjourned  to  the  parlor  to 
wile  away  the  time  until  the  hour  should  arrive  for  their  ap- 
pointed visit  to  Mr.  Radeliffe. 

They  decided  as  they  sat  there  talking  that  the  house  was 
wonderfully  well  managed  and  that  Mrs.  Middleton  would  be  a 
very  good  person  to  go  to  in  time  of  trouble  and  perplexity.  "I 
did  so  want  to  go  and  see  her  daughter,"  said  Kate,  "but  I  did 
not  like  to  ask.  I  shall  do  so,  though,  before  the  day  is  done,  I 
think." 

"That  is  the  girl  who  can't  walk,"  answered  Mr.  Bond. 
"Lord,  Puss,  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  see  her,  for  that  must  be  a 
sad  state,  I  should  think." 

The  time  for  starting  at  last  arrived  and  Kate  and  her  faith- 
ful friend  went  forth  and  arrived  at  the  office  of  Radeliffe  & 
Co.,  at  the  appointed  time. 

Harry  had  strenuously  opposed  Kate  in  her  wish  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Bond  on  this  occasion,  but  to  no  purpose.  "I've  prom- 
ised that  she  shall  have  her  own  way,  boy,"  said  old  Tom,  "and 
I  am  pretty  sure  she's  right  in  what  she  wants  to  do,"  and  Kate 
added  quietly,  "I  merely  want  to  see  him  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion. I  do  not  go  to  plead  with  Mr.  Radeliffe,  Harry,  I  do  not 
mean  to  ask  him  to  restore  you  what  you  have  forfeited.    I  have 
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a  reason  for  wishing  to  see  him  and  I  know  I  am  right."  This 
was  all  that  was  said  and  the  sister  prevailed,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  arrived  with  Mr.  Bond  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Old  Joe  opened  the  door  for  them,  and,  making  a  profound 
bow,  asked: 

"Be  you  Mr.  Bond,  sir?" 

"That's  my  name,"  replied  that  gentleman,  smiling  good 
naturedly  at  the  all-important  porter. 

"You're  expected,  sir,  and  my  orders  is  that  you  sit  easy  in 
the  office  tel  he  comes.  He  was  took  out  sudden  for  a  spell,  but 
he'll  be  back  again  very  soon.  This  way,  sir,"  and  he  led  the 
way  into  the  office.  "Ef  the  Miss  will  be  so  good  as  ter  take  this 
chier, "  continued  the  porter,  pointing  to  a  large  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, "I'm  thinkin'  she'll  find  it  easy."  Kate  slipped  quietly 
into  the  seat  indicated  and  her  little  body  seemed  lost  in  it. 

"P'raps  the  Miss  would  want  a  glass  of  water,"  continued 
Joe,  getting  it  as  he  spoke,  and  presenting  it  with  one  of  those 
profound  bows  upon  which  he  so  prided  himself.  Kate  took  the 
water  and  drank  as  much  thereof  as  she  could,  not  being  at  all 
thirsty,  and  assured  old  Joe  that  it  was  very  delightful,  and  the 
old  man  fairly  grinned  his  satisfaction  with  her  and  with  him- 
self as  he  bowed  himself  out  in  a  sort  of  comical  dignity  that 
could  not  fail  to  amuse  those  who  observed  it. 

"Oh,  it  is  all  so  big  and  so  solemn  looking,"  said  Kate  when 
the  porter  had  left  them.     "I  am  almost  sorry  I  came." 

"Why,  it  is  a  big  place,  little  woman,"  replied  her  compan- 
ion, smiling,  "but  Radcliffe  won't  eat  you;  he  isn't  very   bad 
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when  you  know  him." 

As  Mr.  Bond  ceased  speaking  they  heard  a  sharp  voice  out- 
side, which  asked  old  Joe  whether  the  gentleman  had  come  yet. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "and  a  lady  with  him,  too,  sir." 

"Oh,  the  devil,"  exclaimed  the  merchant  in  a  very  much 
sharper  tone  of  voice.  "That's  all  nonsense.  Bond  is  an  old 
fool  and  I  guess  he  takes  me  for  one  too,  but  he's  mistaken,  Joe,. 
I'll  tell  you  that,  and  he'll  find  it  out,  for  I  know  what  is  in  the 
wind  and  I  know  what  I  mean  to  do." 

Kate's  fears  were  not  lessened  when  she  heard  these  wordsr 
but  there  was  no  time  for  comment,  for  the  merchant  strode  at 
once  into  the  room,  wearing  a  very  stern,  forbidding  look,  as 
one  who  would  say,  "I  can't  be  moved,  so  don't  try  to  move  me; 
it  won't  do,"  and  even  old  Tom  got  a  little  nervous.  "Tom 
Bond,"  said  the  merchant,  extending  his  hand,  which  that  gentle- 
man shook  cordially,  "I'm  sorry  a  more  pleasant  errand  has  not 
brought  you  here." 

"Why,  for  the  matter  of  my  coming  I  own  it  might  be  more 
pleasant,  but  I  fancy  you  and  I  can  have  a  dinner  together  this 
evening  and  talk  matters  over  this  morning.  I  have  brought  a 
young  lady  here  who  thinks  she  would  like  to  have  a  look  at 
you." 

Radcliffe  looked  uneasily  about  the  room  until  his  eyes  rested 
upon  the  little  figure  in  gray,  looking  very  solemn  and  frightened 
as  she  sat  in  the  big  chair  by  the  window. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   LAST    OF   THE    FAMOUS 


BEECHER.  FAMILY  PASSES  AWAY 


Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  the  famous  divine  made  more  famous  by  the  genius  of 
his  children,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
Thomas  K.  Beecher.  She  was  born  in  Litchfield,  February  22, 
1822,  and  was  the  youngest  daughter  in  the  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  she  was  the  last  survivor.  In  1841  she  was  married 
to  John  Hooker,  sixth  in  descent  from  Eev.  Thomas  Hooker  of 
the  Hartford  colony,  and  who  died  February  12,  1901. 

Mrs.  Hooker  had  her  full  share  of  the  ability  and  originality 
which  characterized  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It 
was  a  family  with  ideas  and  convictions,  and  if  these  took  an  acut* 
form  sometimes  the  members  of  the  family  never  hesitated  from 
expressing  their  convictions  and  the  matter  of  the  popularity  of 
iha  idea  was  not  taken  into  account.     They  followed  no  paths 
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but  made  their  own. 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  best  known  for  her  championship  of  the 
doctrine  of  woman's  rights  and  she  was  aided  in  her  work  by  her 
husband.  Through  their  efforts  a  bill  giving  property  rights  to 
women  apart  from  their  husbands  was  introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  1870.  It  was  defeated  but  it  was  introduced  in  each 
succeeding  session  until  passed  and  signed  by  Governor  Hub- 
bard in  1877.  Each  succeeding  session  since  that  of  1870  has  seen 
a  bill  presented  giving  the  full  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  and 
each  session  has  seen  it  rejected.  Until  recently  Mr3.  Hooker  has 
appeared  before  the  proper  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  meas- 
ure. Her  last  appearance  was  in  1901,  when  the  hearing  was 
given  in  the  hall  of  the  House.  Mrs.  Hooker,  aged  as  she  was, 
spoke  from  the  speaker's  platform,  a  dignified  and  venerable  fig- 
ure. The  hall  was  well  filled  and  Mrs.  Hooker  had  the  respect, 
but  not  the  votes  of  her  audience.  It  was  her  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  law-making  body  of  Connecticut.  About  two  years  ago 
Mrs.  Hooker  wrote  an  article  regarding  her  life  for  the  "Connec- 
ticut Magazine,"  in  which  she  said: 

"In  1902  a  constitutional  convention  was  held  in  Hartford 
and  I  prepared  and  presented  a  memorial  from  the  Connecticut 
"Woman's  Suffrage  Association  stating  that  women  are  tired  of 
being  classed  with  minors,  criminals  and  idots  as  proper  subjects 
for  disfranchisement,  and  asking  that  the  word  'male'  be  stricken 
from  Article  6  of  the  constitution.  The  convention  refused  to 
hear  me;  the  committee  to  whom  our  memorial  was  referred  re- 
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fused  to  give  me  a  private  hearing  and  subsequently  declined  to 
receive  copies  of  the  memorial  and  argument  which  I  had  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  convention  in  the  hope  that  the  members  would 
carefully  read  it  and  vote  to  have  it  distributed  over  the  State 
before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  This  was  a  crushing  blow,  for  it 
ended  all  hope  of  my  living  to  see  the  women  of  my  native  State 
put  under  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  by  the  vote  of  honor- 
able  men." 

Mrs.  Hooker's  own  account  of  her  life  is  characteristic  of 
her;  in  speaking  of  it  she  says:  "I  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1822,  and  when  4  years  old  my  father  moved  to  Boston 
and  we  lived  there  until  I  was  11,  when  we  went  to  Cincinnati, 
in  1833,  where  my  father  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  and  president  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
There  were  nine  of  us  going  at  once,  my  father  and  mothed  and 
Aunt  Esther  and  the  children,  Catherine,  born  in  1800,  Harriet 
and  Isabella,  George,  Thomas,  and  James,  the  latter  born  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  youngest  of  the  family.  Every  member  of  our  fam- 
ily so  far  as  I  can  remember,  began  singing  soon  after  birth. 
For  myself  I  went  to  Lowell  Mason's  first  jouvenile  class  in  Bos- 
ton and  learned  to  sing  by  note  about  as  soon  as  I  had  learned  to 
read — blessed  be  his  memory. 

"In  about  a  year  after  reaching  Cincinnati  we  moved  to 
Walnut  Hills,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city  where  the  semin- 
ary was  located,  and  where  a  house  had  been  built  for  us  in  a 
magnificent  grove  of  forest  trees.     One  of  my  chief  delights,  I 
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remember,  was  to  climb  to  the  very  top  of  one  and  another  of 
these  trees  and  sway  with  the  branches  in  a  heavy  wind.  Soon 
my  two  brothers,  Henry  and  Charles,  came  back  from  college  and 
entered  the  seminary  and  we  were  a  big  and  happy  family  until 
the  anti-slavery  discussion,  began  by  the  students,  became  so  se- 
rious that  a  body  of  them  were  determined  to  leave  because  the 
faculty,  fearing  that  they  were  neglecting  their  studies,  said  they 
must  moderate  their  zeal. 

"My  father  was  tried  for  heresy  by  the  Presbytery  and  well 
do  I  remember  sitting  in  the  choir  gallery  of  the  church  listen- 
ing to  the  comments  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  led  on  by  my 
brother  Henry.  It  seemed  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  should  be  found  fighting  such  a  good  man  as  my  fath- 
er and  I  have  never  yet  changed  my  mind. 

"At  16  I  was  sent  back  to  New  England  on  account  of  the 
death  of  my  mother,  and  that  is  the  last  of  my  living  at  home  with 
my  father,  and  I  knew  him  only  through  letters  and  his  occa- 
sional visits.  I  date  my  interest  in  public  affairs  from  those  few 
years' between  11  and  16  when  our  family  circle  was  ever  in  dis- 
cussion on  the  vital  problems  of  human  existence  and  the  United 
States  constitution,  fugitive  slave  laws,  Henry  Clay  and  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  alternated  with  free  will  regeneration,  heaven 
and  hell. 

In  the  home  of  my  sister,  whose  husband,  Thomas  C.  Perkins 
was  a  lawyer,  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  a  young  law  stu- 
dent in  his  office,  John  Hooker.    Before  I  was  17  I  was  engaged 
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to  him  with  the  understanding  that  if  either  of  us  found  we  had 
made  a  mistake  we  were  at  liberty  to  choose  elsewhere.  But  at 
19  I  married  him  and  went  to  live  with  his  parents  in  the  town 
of  Farmington,  August  5,  1841,  where  we  remained  until  1853, 
when  we  moved  to  Hartford  and  settled  at  Nook  Farm." 

Mrs.  Hooker  then  quotes  from  autobiography  written  by  her 
husband,  in  which  he  tells  of  buying  the  farm  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Francis  Gillette,  and  founding  the  Forest  street  colony, 
which  later  included  George  H.  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
General  Hawley,  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  and,  later,  Mark  Twain.  Con- 
cerning her  education  and  her  interest  in  the  subject  of  equal 
rights,  Mrs.  Hooker  wrote:  "My  interest  in  the  woman  question 
began  soon  after  my  marriage,  when  my  husband,  a  patient  young 
lawyer,  waiting  for  business,  invited  me  to  bring  my  knitting- 
work  to  the  office  every  day,  where  he  would  read  to  me  from  his 
law  books,  and  in  the  evening  I  might  read  literature  to  him,  as 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  to  forbid  his  ever  using  them  in  the  eve- 
ning. For  four  years  we  kept  on  this  even  tenor  of  our  way, 
and  to  it  I  owe  my  interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  certain  desci- 
pline  of  mind,  since  I  never  attended  school  or  college  after  my 
16th  year." 

In  1861  Anna  Dickinson,  then  only  18  years  old,  came  to 
Hartford  to  speak  for  the  Republican  party  against  slavery.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hooker  heard  her  and  Miss  Dickinson  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  latter.  The  result  of  this  friendship  led  to 
Mrs.  Hooker's  acquaintance  with  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Eliza- 
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beth  Cady  Stanton,  and  later  to  the  formation  of  the  New  England 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  of  which  these  three  distinguished 
women  were  founders.  Her  work  in  this  State  began,  as  has 
been  said,  in  1870  and  the  next  year  she  organized  a  national 
convention  at  Washington  at  her  own  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  women  were 
already  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitution,  in- 
terpreted by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  only  needed 
recognition  by  that  body  to  become  voters.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  in  1872  Miss  Anthony  voted  for  President  and  member 
of  Congress  and  was  arrested  and  fined  $100.  Since  this  decision 
she  has  bent  her  energies  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  "sixteenth 
amendment,"  giving  women  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  1888  Mrs.  Hooker  assisted  in  calling  the  first  international 
convention  of  women  and  in  1892  she  was  appointed  on  the  board 
of  lady  managers  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  from  this  State 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work.  The  only  thing  which 
disheartened  her  was  the  slow  progress  of  woman's  rights  and, 
at  the  close  of  her  biographical  sketch,  she  wrote:  "My  lover 
husband  has  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  and  now  I  am  myself 
awaiting  the  beckoning  call  with  glad  heart,  save  for  my  con- 
tinued  disfranchisement." 

While  in  their  later  years  Mrs.  Hooker  and  her  husband  did 
not  hold  to  the  orthodox  beliefs  in  which  they  were  reared,  both 
of  them  held  to  their  belief  in  God  and  a  future  life  as  intensely 
as  in  their  earlier  years  and  many  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city 
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were  proud  of  Mrs.  Hooker's  friendship.  Not  many  years  ago 
she  attended  a  conference  of  Congregational  clergymen,  held  in 
Meriden  and,  in  addressing  them,  said  alluding  to  her  own  ances- 
try:  "Brethren,  I,  too,  am  of  the  blood  royal!"  She  was  a  woman 
•of  benevolent  impulses  and  many  families  in  the  city  have  occas- 
ion to  think  of  her  ministrations  with  gratitude.  For  the  last 
few  years  her  extreme  age  has  checked  her  activities  to  some  de- 
gree but  not  her  interest  in  men  and  women  and  her  mental  vigor 
did  not  fail  in  proportion  to  her  physical  strength. 
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Talks  With  Prominent  Washington  Visitors 


Lorrin  Andrews,  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Hawaii,  now  a  practicing  attorney 
of  Shanghai,  China,  is  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard.  Mr.  Andrews  is  in  Washington  rep- 
resenting Hawaii  in  a  case  that  will  be 
heard  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  involving  the  leper  colony  of  that 
island. 

"There  are  1,000  lepers  in  Hawaii,"  said 
Mr.  Andrews.  "They  are  segregated  on  a 
part  of  the  island  of  Molokai,  which  is 
known  as  Kalauapa.  There  never  was 
any  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  commit  lepers  to  that  island 
until  several  years  ago,  when  the  Jap- 
anese began  to  invade  Hawaii.  At  that 
time  I  was  the  attorney  general  of  Ha- 
waii. With  the  influx  of  the  Japanese, 
however,  came  discontent.  Among  the 
Orientals  who  went  to  Hawaii  were  nu- 
merous doctors,  and  they  took  up  the 
cause    of    the    lepers    and    represented    to 


the  Japanese  lepers  and  their  friends  that 
the  government  was  sending  persons  not 
affected  with  the  disease  to  Molokai. 

"This  caused  a  great  deal  of  discontent, 
and  the  result  was  that  Gov.  Dole  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  of  doctors 
to  make  an  investigation.  The  clash  came 
when  the  Japanese  physicians  alleged 
that  a  certain  woman  free  from  leprosy 
had  been  sent  to  the  leper  colony.  The 
medical  commission  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination and  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of 
the  board  of  health  that  the  woman  was 
a  leper.  Thereupon,  the  Japanese  set  up 
the  claim  that  the  commitment  of  lepers 
was  unconstitutional— that  the  government 
convicted  and  committed  persons  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  case  was  heard 
by  Mr.  Dole,  who  then  was  United  States 
judge,  and  he  decided  that  the  commit- 
ment was  legal. 

"The  Japanese  appealed  the  case  to  the 
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Supreme  Court,  and  I  am  here  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Hawaii  to  argue  it.  The 
Territory  asked  me.  inasmuch  as  I  had 
been  United  States  attorney  at  the  time 
the  case  was  tried  in  Hawaii,  to  come  to 
Washington  and  appear  for  the  island. 
The  case  is  one  that  involves  not  only 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  but  affects  also 
the  segregation  laws  of  every  State  in  the 
Union.  If  it  were  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  commitments  were  uncon- 
stitutional, the  entire  leper  colony  of  Ha- 
waii and  those  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi would  be  released. 

"In  my  opinion,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
government  to  segregate  the  lepers.  Of 
the  lepers  in  Hawaii  a  large  percentage 
are  native,  some  are  Japanese,  and  fif- 
teen are  white  persons.  The  colony  is 
located  on  a  peninsula  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  mountain  range 
and  a  pali,  or  precipice,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  communicating  the  disease. 
The  lepers  have  a  municipal  government 
of  their  own,  lepers  serving  as  judges, 
policemen,  &c." 

"I  believe  that  the  large  majority  of 
workingmen  of  San  Francisco  are  satis- 
fied with  the  agreement  made  by  Mayor 
Schmitz,  which  has  resulted  in  a  law  ex- 
cluding the  Japanese  coolies,"  said  S. 
N.  Sheridan,  a  newspaper  man  of  San 
Francisco,  at  the  New  Willard  yester- 
day.     "There   will   doubtless  be   some   ex- 


treme labor  agitators  who  will  contend 
that  Mayor  Schmitz  has  not  accomplished 
anything,  but  the  same  workingmen  will, 
in  my  opinion,  fully  indorse  the  action 
and  agreement  of  the  mayor. 

"We  folks  of  California  know  the  Japa- 
nese better  than  any  other  people  in 
this  country.  We  know  them  to  be  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  commercial  integrity. 
Chinese  are  in  every  way  preferable. 
There,  was  a  time  when  I  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  excluding  the  Chinese,  but 
after  visiting  several  Asiatic  countries  I 
learned  to  appraise  the  Chinese  at  their 
true  worth.  The  Chinaman  is  absolutely 
honest.  He  has  learned  from  experience 
that  honesty  is  really  the  best  policy, 
and  in  business  transactions  when  a 
Chinaman  makes  a  contract  he  will  keep 
it  even  if  it  costs  him  all  his  wealth  and 
hi3   relations. 

"Every  year  the  Chinese  make  a  full 
settlement  of  their  debts,  and  if  one  of 
them  happens  not  to  have  enough  money 
to  liquidate,  his  friends  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. This  is  on  the  Chinese  New 
Year. 

"It  is  not  the  same  with  the  Jap,  how- 
ever. The  latter  has  no  sense  of  integ- 
rity in  business.  If  he  makes  a  contract 
and  at  the  time  of  its  completion  ho 
finds  that  he  will  profit  by  repudiating  it, 
he  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  do  so. 

"The  Jap  is  patriotic.  For  several  years 
I  resided  in  Honolulu,  where  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 
I  was   there   at   the   time  of  the   Russian- 
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Japanese  war,  and  I  saw  thousands  of 
Japs  leaving  Hawaii  for  Japan  to  serve 
in  the  army.  They  are  returning  in  large 
numbers  now,  but  I  doubt  the  sensational 
reports  that  they  are  preparing  for  war 
against  the  United  States. 

"It  is  true  that  Japanese  are  emigrat- 
ing to  Hawaii  in  larger  numbers  than  a 
few  years  ago.  Nearly  all  of  the  vessels 
leaving  the  Orient  carry  from  700  to  1,000 
Japanese.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
get  off  at  Honolulu,  but  all  do  not  remain 
there.  Many  use  that  port  as  a  stopping 
place,  and  stay  there  only  long  enough  to 
get  a  suit  of  clothes,  shipping  later  to 
California." 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  all  over  the 
world.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  was  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  a  Western 
paper  and  has  done  newspaper  work  in 
many  cities  of  the  West. 


"The  Ohio  River  will  be  the  greatest 
feeder  for  the  Panama  Canal  in  this 
country,"  declared  Gen.  John  L.  Vance, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Improvement  Association,  at 
the  Riggs  House.  "It  runs  through  the 
largest  manufacturing  territory  in  the 
United  States.  Beginning  with  Pittsburg, 
which  last  year  shipped  130,000,000  tons  of 
commodities,  it  takes  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  whose  output  was  13,000,000  tons; 
Evansville,  Cincinnati,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  other  big  shipping  ports. 

"Evansville    is    the    largest   wood-work- 


ing community  in  the  world.  When  the 
Panama  Canal  is  completed  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  ship  coal,  iron,  and  other  products 
from  any  point  on  the  Ohio  River  to  all 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports  or  to  China  and 
Japan  or  other  points  in  Asia  without 
transfer.  Of  course,  there  are  parts  of 
the  Ohio  where  vessels  of  more  than  nine- 
feet  draught  cannot  go,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  of  ships  drawing  not  more  than 
nine  feet  that  can  go  through  the  canal 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  up  along  the 
coast   of   the   Pacific." 

Speaking  of  politics  in  Ohio,  Gen.  Vance 
said:  "The  breach  is  widening  among 
the  factions  of  the  Republican  party, 
Taft  has  never  taken  any  decided  stand 
with  either  faction,  but  Foraker  is  popu- 
lar, and  it  will  not  be  known  for  some 
time  to  come  which  of  these  two  men 
can  command  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the 
next  Republican  National  Convention. 
There  is  a  belief  in  Ohio  that  Bryan  will 
be  the  rominee  of  the  Democrats,  but 
personally  I  doubt  if  he  could  be  elected 
if  nominated.  He  would  have  stood  an 
excellent  chance  had  he  not  come  out 
with  such  radical  views  at  a  time  when 
it  looked  as  if  he  had  the  whole  country 
at  his  feet." 

Gen.  Vance  was  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio  and  served  in  the 
Union  army   during  the   war. 

"Roosevelt  is  tremendously  popular  in 
North  Carolina,"  said  D.  O.  Newberry,  of 
Elizabeth  City,  at  the  Raleigh  last  night. 
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"The  people  there  have  not  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  a  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  because  they  hope  that  the 
President  will  reconsider  his  determina- 
tion not  to  stand  for  renomination. 

"Elizabeth  City  may  some  time  be  a 
great  port,  as  it  was  once.  We  want  aid 
froni  i he  government  in  improving  our 
channel,  which  has  been  filled  in  by  the 
washing  of  sand.  Once  it  was  one  of  the 
most  promising  ports  in  the  South.  I  re- 
member that  at  one  time  a  ship  owner  of 
Elizabeth  City  had  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  ocean-sailing  vessels  leaving  the  port 
of  Elizabeth  City,  but  it  has  been  many 
years  since  a  vessel  of  that  kind  could 
enter  our  harbor." 

Mr.  Newberry  is  collector  of  customs 
at  Elizabeth  City. 

Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  secretary  of  the 
general'  education  board  of  New  York, 
which'  recently  was  the  recipient  of  a 
gift  of  '532,000,000  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, has  been  attending  the  sessions  of 
the  Peabody  board,  at  the  Arlington.  Dr. 
Buttrick  was  invited  by  that  board  to 
confer  with  the  members.  Speaking  of 
Mr.   Rockefeller's  gift,   Dr.   Buttrick  said: 

"The  general  education  board  is  one  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  children.  It  was  or- 
ganized at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's son  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's first  contribution  was  $1,000,000. 
Afterward  he  gave  the  board  $10,000,000. 
His  last  gift  places  the  board  on  a  per- 
manent basis,    with   an   income    of  nearly 


12,500,000  annually.  With  this  money  the 
general  education  board  is  promoting  ed- 
ucation in  three  specific  ways. 

"We  believe  that  education  is  best  ac- 
complished by  beginning  at  the  top  and 
working  downward.  Our  first  purpose, 
therefore,  is  the  endowment  of  colleges. 
Secondly,  we  are  encouraging  the  es- 
tablishment of  high  schools  by  providing 
Instructors  through  the  universities,  and 
lastly  we  are  seeking  to  instruct  the 
farmers  in  scientific  agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Agii- 
culture.  We  think  that  the  farmer  will 
learn  more  rapidly  by  practical  demon- 
strations. Our  motto  is,  write  the  theory 
of  scientific  agriculture  in  the  soil,  rather 
than  on  the  printed  page. 

"The  general  education  board  is 
equipped,  probably,  better  than  any  other 
educational  organization  to  handle  large 
and  small  funds  for  educational  purposes. 
It  is  glad  to  receive  small  contributions, 
as  well  as  large  ones.  The  entire  cost 
of  handling  $100  is  about  14  cents,  which 
shows  the  basis  upon  which  we  are  oper- 
ating. The  $10,000,000  which  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler gave  was  contributed  absolutely  for 
us  to  do  with  as  wre  saw  fit;  his  last  do- 
nation was  given  in  trust.  We  have  now 
upward  of  $42,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  education  in  this  country,  and 
this  is  only  a  beginning." 

"I  believe  that  if  the  Democrats  would 
nominate  a  man  like  Senator  Charles  A. 
Culberson,  of  Texas,  to  head  their  ticket 
next  year,  they   would  have  a  first-class 
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chance  of  electing-  him,"  said  J.  C.  Rich, 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  at  the  Raleigh.  "Senator 
Culberson  represents  the  conservative  ele- 
ment of  the  Democratic  party,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  although  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  no  Southern  man  can  be  elect- 
ed President,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with 
a  man  like  Culberson  to  head  the  ticket 
we  would  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
winning. 

"Bryan  is  impossible.  He  would  get 
fewer  votes  in  the  South  than  any  other 
man  the  Democrats  could  nominate.  I 
have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life,  but  I 
have  refrained  steadily  from  voting  for 
Bryan.  He  is  altogether  too  radical.  I 
believe  that  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  is 
more  representative  of  true  Democracy 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and  I 
know  of  hundreds  of  Democrats  there 
that  refused  to  vote  for  Bryan  who  would 
gladly  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Culberson. 

"His  father,  who  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  years  ago,  was  the  best 
lawyer,  perhaps,  that  ever  sat  in  that 
body.  I  know  this  is  a  strong  statement, 
but  I  believe  a  better  lawyer  never  lived 
tl-an  Senator  Culberson's  father.  He  was 
a  native  of  Alabama,  and  no  man  in  that 
State  was  more  highly  regarded.  His 
son,  Senator  Culberson,  I  do  not  know 
personally,  but  he  is  very  much  of  the 
same  sort  that  his  father  was,  I  believe— 
safe,  conservative,  and  sound— the  one 
man  in  the  Democratic  party  that,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  a  good  chance  of  be- 
ing elected    President. 


"I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion. ...I,  have 
heard  his  name  mentioned  in  many,  differ- 
ent cities  and  on  railroad  trains.,  and  I 
really  believe  that  a  sentiment  is  crys- 
tallizing in  his  favor  among  the  con- 
servative Democrats.  Stranger  things 
have  happened  than  would  be  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.   Culberson." 

Mr.  Rich  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
attorneys  in  the  South.  When'  he'  Was 
twenty-seven  years  old  he  was1'  elected 
mayor  of  Mobile,  but  he  did  hot' aspire 
to  higher  political  honors.  •  •  For  -twenty 
years  he  has  been  practicing  law,: and  is 
now  counsel  for  two  large  Southern  rail- 
ways. .     ■' '  . 


Alvin  H.  Sanders,  editor  of  the  Breed- 
ers' Gazette  of  Chicago,  and  president  of 
the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  is 
at  the  New  Willard.  Mr  Sanders  is  much 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  visit  of 
the  government  commission  to  Germany. 
This  commission,  which  was  appointed  by 
the  President,  has  only  recently  returned, 
and  its  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  ,.     ,,p 

"The  people  of  the  West  are  verjr.  hope- 
ful that  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  Germany  whereby  the  products  of 
the  farm  and  ranch  can  enter  that  coun- 
try," he  said.  "The  conditions  there-are' 
ripe  for  making  a  trade  treaty,  that  will- 
result  beneficially  to  the  United,  .States. 
Germany  is  suffering  from  a  meatf  fa.mirie; 
and  if  our  government  can.  come  .to  same 
understanding  whereby  our  meats  will  be 
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permitted  to  enter  German  ports  at  a 
minimum  tariff  rate,  we  can  supply  Ger- 
many with  just  the  kind  of  meats  she 
wants.  Germany  uses  more  of  the  less 
choice  cuts  of  beef  than  many  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  she  would  afford 
us  a  market  that  no  other  country  would 
for  the  disposal  of  parts  of  carcasses  that 
we  now  sell  at  a  loss. 

"The  trouble  with  the  American  people, 
as  with  the  English,  is  that  75  per  cent  of 
them  want  the  best  parts  of  the  beef, 
which  represent  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  be^f  output.  The  great  problem, 
therefore,  is  how  to  sell  the  less  desirable 
parts  of  beef  at  a  profit.  Germany  offers 
the  solution,  if  we  can  only  come  to  an 
agreement,  and,  as  I  say,  the  people  of 
the  West  hope  that  the  commission  which 
has  just  returned  from  there  has  a  fa- 
vorable report  to  make,  and  that  recipro- 
cal trade  relations  can  be  established  for 
the  present  at  least  without  going  to  Con- 
gress." 


"Not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  Montana,  I  venture  to  say,  is 
under  irrigation,"  declared  Paul  McCor- 
mick.  of  Billings,  at  the  Raleigh.  "For 
that  reason  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  to  lease  the  open  range 
to  settlers  so  that  they  can  graze  their 
stock  with  some  assurance  of  safety. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acre? 
of  range  land  that  are  not  fit  for  any- 
thing   except    grazing,    and    if    the    pro- 


posed legislation  is  enacted  into  law,  it 
will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  lease  to  the  homesteaders 
whatever  portion  of  the  open  range  they 
can  use  with  a  profit.  This  will  not 
only  help  the  homesteaders  who  are  rais- 
ing stock,  but  will  provide  a  revenue 
to  the  government  from  lands  which  are 
now  paying   nothing." 


W.  A.  Eschman,  one  of  the  best-known 
commercial  travelers  on  the  road,  repre- 
senting a  large  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  of  New  York,  dropped  into  Wash- 
ington yesterday  and  was  at  the  Metro- 
politan for  several  hours.  He  is  on  his 
way  back  to  New  York,  after  a  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

"I  have  been  traveling  across  the  con- 
tinent from  coast  to  coast  for  twenty-five 
years,"  said  Mr.  Eschman  last  night. 
"There  has  not  been  a  year  in  that  time 
that  I  have  not  visited  San  Francisco 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
My  recent  visit  to  'Frisco  was  the  first 
since  the  earthquake  and  fire,  and  natur- 
ally I  was  curious  to  see  what  the  dis- 
aster had  done.  I  had  heard  various 
stories  as  to  the  effects  of  the  'quake 
and  fire,  but  no  one  had  told  me  that  the 
geography  of  the  business  district  of  the 
city  had  been  entirely  changed.  The  new 
San  Francisco  will  have  new  centers  of 
business.  Market,  Kearny,  and  Sansom 
streets  will  no  longer  be  the  great  trade 
thoroughfares.  The  business  houses  have 
been   moved  a  mile   and  a  half   from  the 
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old  districts,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  they  will  remain  in  their  new 
locations. 

"San  Francisco  is  undoubtedly  recovering 
from  the  catastrophe,  but  it  will  take 
many  years  for  it  to  get  back  to  Its  for- 
mer greatness.  Thousands  of  persons  left 
the  city  after  the  earthquake,  and  a  great 
many  have  not  returned.  The  cities  of 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  profited  largely 
by  the  emigration  from  'Frisco.  Oakland, 
of  course,  was  overrun  by  refugees  from 
the  city  across  the  bay,  but  many  of 
them  have  gone  back,  though  a  few  have 
remained  in  Oakland.  There  is  no  use 
denying  that  San  Francisco  is  not  as 
large  a  city  as  it  was  before  the  'quake, 
and  while,  as  I  say,  it  is  recovering,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  it  has  as  many 
people  as  it  had  a  year  ago." 


Alexis  Aladyin,  leader  of  the  peasant 
party  in  the  recent  Russian  Douma,  regis- 
tered at  the  New  Willard  yesterday.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Kellogg  Durland, 
who  represented  an  American  weekly  in 
Russia  for  many  years.  Mr.  Aladyin's 
mission  to  Washington  is  of  a  private 
nature.  He  talked  freely  yesterday  about 
conditions  in  Russia. 

"The  land  of  the  Czar  is  a  smoldering 
volcano,"  said  Mr.  Aladyin.  "The  govern- 
ment itself  holds  the  destiny  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  hands.    The  Douma  which  was 


elected  yesterday  is  sure  to  be  radical,  as 
was  the  former  one,  despite  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  of  the  government  to  re- 
strict and  cut  down  the  voting  list.  It 
will  ask:  First,  for  a  responsible  ministry; 
secondly,  for  fundamental  liberties — of 
conscience,  speech,  press,  and  assemblage, 
and  thirdly,  for  the  control  of  the  finances 
by  the  people.  If  these  demands  are  not 
granted,  it  will  mean  fight,  and  there  is 
no  telling  where  it  will  end.  In  the  recent 
Douma  the  'Group  of  Toil,'  or  peasants  and 
workingmen,  numbered  116  out  of  a  mem- 
bership of  414.  In  the  next  Douma  the 
peasants  are  sure  to  be  represented  by  a 
larger  number. 

"I  have  not  heard  whether  I  was  elect- 
ed or  not,  but  I  had  assurances  before 
I  left  Russia  that  I  would  be  returned. 
The  Douma  will  meet  on  March  5.  The 
Czar,  of  course,  has  the  power  to  dis- 
solve the  new  Douma,  as  he  did  the  last, 
but  if  the  government  will  grant  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  made,  it  will  mean 
peace  in  Russia.  The  Czar  can  retain  his 
position  as  monarch  and  will  have  a 
chance  to  regain  the  affections  of  the 
people.  He  once  was  beloved  by  the  Rus- 
sian people,  but  he  has  lost  their  affec- 
tion. He  is  not  a  strong  man,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  man  among  his  ad- 
visers who  is  a  statesman.  It  is  a  criti- 
cal period  in  Russia.  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  government 
will  grant  the  demands  that  are  sure  to 
be   made,    and   I   fear  the   result  will   be 
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revolution.  The  whole  thing  is  up  to 
the  government.  It  can  preserve  peace 
or  precipitate  revolution,  and  the  future 
looks   dark." 


One  of  the  oldest  railroad  men  in  the 
country  is  F.  C.  Rice,  of  Chicago,  111. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Burling- 
ton for  forty-three  years,  and  at  present 
is  general  inspector  of  transportation.  At 
the  New  Willard  last  night  Mr.  Rice 
talked  interestingly  of  his  experiences. 

"When  I  went  into  the  service  of  the 
Burlington,"  said  Mr.  Rice,  "there  was 
but  one  railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  were  no  double  tracks  on  any  of 
the  lines,  and  train  dispatchers  were  un- 
known. I  took  the  first  train  order  ever 
sent  by  telegraph.  It  was  an  order  direct- 
ing two  freight  trains  to  proceed  against 
a  passenger  train  which  was  twenty-two 
miles  away.  I  started  in  the  railroad 
business  as  an  operator,  became  a  train 
dispatcher,  superintendent,  general  man- 
ager, and,  in  fact,  have  occupied  nearly 
every  position  connected  with  a  railroad. 

"It  is  true  that  there  are  more  wrecks 
on  the  railroads  to-day  than  ever,  per- 
haps. The  past  year  the  number  was 
larger,  probably,  than  in  any  previous 
year;  but  this  is  not  remarkable  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  number  of  trains 
has  increased  enormously.  To-day  there 
are  50  per  cent  more  trains  run  than 
there    were    five    years    ago,    and    several 


hundred  per  cent  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  is  absurd  to  blame  railroad  offi- 
cials for  accidents.  The  public  is  not 
nearly  so  much  interested  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  as  are  the  railroad  offi- 
cials. The  officials  are  doing  everything 
human  ingenuity  can  do  to  minimize  dis- 
asters. Persons  who  travel  on  trains  have 
no  eonceotion  of  the  safeguards  that  are- 
taken  to  prevent  accidents;  but  there  are 
times  when  the  greatest  care  cannot  avert 
the  failure  of  mechanical  construction." 


"I  am  trying  to  live  out  my  furlough 
in  the  most  comfortable  way  I  can," 
said  M.  W.  Keenan,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at 
the  Raleigh  last  night.  "I  mean  that 
for  ten  years  I  have  been  traveling 
over  the  country  seeking  for  spots 
where  I  can  enjoy  myself  and  obtain 
relief  from  rheumatism.  I  presume,  in 
that  time,  I  have  visited  nearly  every 
place  in  this  country  that  is  reputed 
to  have  health-giving  properties,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  pretty  much  all  alike. 

"I  have  been  in  Denver,  where  the  al- 
titude is  5,280  feet;  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  hot  springs  are  said 
to  be  wonderful  in  their  curative  prop- 
erties; in  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico, 
where  the  elevation  is  3,500  feet.  I 
have  also  visited  West  Baden,  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  and,  I  presume, 
every    other    place,    on    the    map.     But 
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there  has  never  been  any  spot  where 
I  found  permanent  relief,  and  I  am  now 
of  the  firm  belief  that  all  are  good; 
good  because  they  afford  merely  a 
change  of  climate,  elevation,  habits  of 
living,  diet,  and  society.  There  is  none 
remarkable  from  a  curative  standpoint. 
The  hot  springs  of  one  plac&  I  And  are 
just  about  the  same,  when  analyzed,  as 
all  others.  They  may  differ  in  their  de- 
grees of  temperature',  but  we  can  have 
that  in  our  bathtubs.  Mud  baths  are 
nothing  more  than  hot  poultices." 


Glass  Eye  for  Prize  Poodle. 

Atlantic   City  Dispatch   to   the   New   York    Sun. 

Whipped  in  a  fight  with  a  plebeian  cur 
which  he  met  in  his  daily  walk,  Toddles, 
a  valuable  poodle  owned  by  Councilman 
John  Donnelly,  received  injuries  that  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  one  eye  and  caused 
its  removal  by  an  expert  surgeon.  A 
glass  eye  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  de- 
stroyed one  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  by  a 
Philadelphia   optician. 

Toddles,  it  is  said,  is  one  of  the  finest 
dogs  of  his  breed  in  the  country,  and  a 
prize  winner  at  local  dog  shows.  When 
he  was  brought  home  cut  and  torn  by 
the  contest  with  the  other  dog,  the  Don- 
nelly children  were  much  disturbed.  The 
surgical  expert  declared  that  only  the 
removal  of  the  injured  eye  would  save 
the  dog's  life.  He  received  $100  for  the 
operation. 


American  Card  Thieves. 

Berlin  Cable  to  (he  New  York  Herald. 

Expulsion,  followed  by  the  speedy 
flight,  of  two  Americans  from  the  Bero- 
lino  Club  for  false  play  forms  the  topic 
of  the  day  in  all  Berlin  clubs.  Sus- 
picion was  aroused  by  the  extraor- 
dinary luck  of  the.  two  men. 

Investigation  of  their  cards  revealed 
that  the  men  were  cheating.  The  two, 
one  of  whom  is  on  the  black  list  of 
transatlantic  liners,  the  other  of  Ger- 
man birth,  had  been  allowed  to  escape 
from  Monte  Carlo,  the  committee  pre- 
ferring to  let  them  escape  rather  than 
risk   a  public   scandal. 

How  the  cards  were  smuggled  into 
the  club  forms  a  mvstery  which  the 
police  are  trying  to  solve.  They  leave 
many  victims  in  Berlin,  one  member 
losing  100,000  marks  ($25,000)  at  a  sin- 
gle sitting 

Tombstone  Found  in  Bale  of  Hay. 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Dispatch  in  New  York  World. 

Thomas  Newton,  owner  of  many  well- 
known  horses,  among  them  the  famous 
Timbuctoo,  is  the  possessor  of  a  tomb- 
stone which  arrived  in  a  bale  of  hay  pur- 
chased of  Timothy  Loughlin.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  inscribed  with  the 
initials  "R.  B."  Mr.  Loughlin  was  in- 
formed of  the  queer  inclosure  in  the  hay 
and  straightway  set  to  work  to  ferret 
out  the  matter. 

He   finally   found   it   was   shipped    from 
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the  firm  of  O'Hara  &  Sellen,  in  Moravia, 
Cayuga.  County,  N.  Y.,  the  birthplace  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  O'Hara  is  said  to 
be  the  husband  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
cousin.  He  traced  the  hay  as  having 
come  from  the  place  of  a  certain  well-to- 
do  old  farmer  back  in  the  country,  and 
thinks  the  tombstone  was  placed  in  the 
hay  as  a  joke  by  some  of  the  hired  men. 

COST  OF  CRIME 


In  the  United  States  Is  More  Than  a 
Billion  Dollars  Yearly. 

From  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  the  government 
reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $140,000,000. 
Of  this  sum  $80,000,000  is  expended  in  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Supreme  and  Federal  courts,  United 
States  district  attorneys,  United  States 
marshals,  and  the  Secret  Service  Bureau; 
part  of  it  is  the  cost  of  crime  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, the  cost  of  crime  to  the  army  and 
the  navy  and  to  the  Post-office  and  to 
allied  departments.  The  government  losses 
by  smuggling  and  postal  frauds,  &c,  add 
the  $6,000,000  to  make  the  aforesaid  total. 
In  the  last  statement,  which  is  only  an 
estimate  of  what  the  national  govern- 
ment pays  for  crime,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  no  reliable  figures 
on  the  subject.  In  estimating  the  gov- 
ernment   losses    at    $60,000,000    a    year    for 


smuggling,  fraud,  &c,  the  writer  has 
endeavored  to  keep  strictly  under  the 
mark.  It  is  estimated  that  the  govern- 
ment loses  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a 
year  by  smuggling  alone,  while  the  post- 
office  frauds  are  believed  to  have  cost 
the  government  something  like  $40,000,000 
a   year. 

The  detailed  cost  of  crime  in  the  Unite! 
States  presents  some  astounding  figures. 
In  1907  the  cost  of  crime  in  Greater  New 
York  was  $35,562,133.24.  The  State,  county, 
and  city  authorities  outside  of  Greater 
New  York  spent  for  it  $42,605,472.75.  In 
forty-five  States  (New  York  excluded)  the 
expenditure  was  $697,080,000.  Criminal 
losses  by  fires  totaled  $100,000,000.  By 
customs  frauds  the  national  government 
lost  $60,000,000.  During  this  one  year  the 
loss  in  wages  to  100,000  state  prisoners 
was  $23,080,000,  while  the  loss  in  wages  of 
150,000  prisoners  in  city  and  county  jails 
was  $33,000,000.  The  grand  total,  there- 
fore, of  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  reaches  the  stupendous  figures  of 
$1,076,327,605.99. 

The  cost  of  religious  work  in  the  United 
States  is  enormous.  The  cost  of  foreign 
missions,  comprising  all  denominations, 
is  $7,000,000;  home  missions  expend  the 
same  sum.  We  spend  for  education  $200.- 
000,000;  for  church  expenses  and  ministers' 
salaries,  $150,000,000.  Hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries for  the  sick  poor  cost  us  $100,- 
000,000;  for  sanitariums  of  all  kinds  we 
spend  $60,000,000.    City  missions  and  rescue 
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work  of  all  kinds  demand  and  receive  $3,- 
000,000;  humanitarian  work  of  every  kind, 
$12,000,000.  Our  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  cost  $5,- 
000.000.  while  all  other  moral  and  social 
work  in  the  United  States  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000,000.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  humanitarian  and  religious  work 
is,  then,  $549,000,000.  As  against  this,  the 
total  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  reached  the  Incredible  total  of 
$1,076,327,605.99.  That  is  to  say,  we  spend 
more  than  $500,000,000  a  year  more  on  crime 
than  we  do  on  all  spiritual,  ecclesiastical, 
physical,  humanitarian,  educational,  and 
healing  agencies  put  together. 


BREAKERS  AHEAD. 


An  Italian  Watcher  of  Vesuvius  Predicts 
an  Earth-smashing  Comet. 

Naples   Cable   to   New   York   American. 

Prof.  Matteucci,  of  the  Vesuvius  Ob- 
servatory, is  quoted  as  saying  that  to- 
ward the  end  of  March  the  substance  of 
the  new  comet  discovered  by  Marchetti 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, with  consequences  probably 
dangerous  to  the  world.  His  brother  is 
of  the  same  opinion. 

The  danger  may  be  brief,  although  even 
then  it  necessarily  will  be  acute.  If  the 
earth    comes     into     collision     with     the 


comet's  tail,  the  earth's  atmosphere  may 
possibly  cause  ignition  and  life  may  be 
destroyed. 

Prof.  Matteucci  adds  that  important 
phenomena  ere  to  be  expected  as  the 
result  of  the  recent  big  sun  spot. 

In  commenting  on  this  information,  Gar- 
rett P.    Serviss  writes: 

"The  prediction  of  a  collision  between  the 
earth  and  Marchetti's  comet  about  the 
end  of  March  may  or  may  not  be  fulfilled, 
but  in  any  event  nobody  has  any  cause  to 
run  for  shelter,  and  it  would  not  do  any 
good  to  run,  for  nobody  can  tell  just 
where  a  comet  is  going  to  strike,  If  it 
strikes  at  all. 

"This  is  a  small  comet,  and  its  entire 
substance,  if  condensed  into  a  solid  mass, 
probably  would  not  exceed  a  good,  big 
New  England  bowlder  in  size.  Yet  the 
thought  of  such  a  collision  is  a  thrilling 
one,  and  even  a  very  small  comet  fairly 
hitting  the  earth  would  make  the  greatest 
display  of  fireworks  ever  seen,  and  might 
do  considerable  damage. 

"Astronomers  have  long  recognized  the 
possibility  of  such  collisions.  In  fact,  the 
earth  has  narrowly  escaped  them  several 
times  in  the  past  century,  and  since  com- 
ets come  from  all  possible  directions,  and 
seem  to  be  unlimited  in  number,  an  acci- 
dent of  that  kind  is  almost  certain  to 
occur  some  time  or  other.  A  part  of 
Bielas'  comet  plunged  into  the  atmos- 
phere twenty-five  years  ago,  but  there 
was  not  enough  of  it  to  more  than  fur- 
nish a  fiery  splutter  of  meteors,   none  of 
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which  got  unconsumed  to  the  ground. 

"Forty-six  years  ago  the  earth  ran 
through  the  tail  of  a  really  big  comet 
and  enjoyed  one  night  of  curious  luminar 
skies  in  consequence,  but  although  epi- 
demic diseases  that  quickly  afterward  af- 
flicted mankind  were  ascribed  to  some 
foreign  substance  introduced  into  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  comet's  tail,  the  alleged 
connection  of  the  two  phenomena  was 
never  positively  established. 

"Now,  however,  since  the  recent  discov- 
eries in  radio-activity  and  the  disintegra- 
tion of  atoms,  an  encounter  with  a  comet 
or  its  tail  would  form  intense  scientific 
interest  and  might  lead  to  important  dis- 
coveries. We  know  now  that  the  sun 
ionizes  the  substance  of  a  comet  and 
sends  off  from  it,  with  the  speed  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  in  a  second,  vast 
clouds  of  electrified  corpuscles  a  thou- 
sand times  smaller  than  the  smallest 
atom,  and  just  what  the  effect  would  be 
of  the  sudden  introduction  of  billions 
upon  billions  of  these  electric  nuclei  into 
the  atmosphere  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  sun  sends  no 
such  corpuscles  whenever  great  explosions 
take  place  on  its  surface,  but  a  comet 
would  bring  them  to  us  in  far  greater 
number.  If  they  had  any  deleterious  qual- 
ity, it  would  be  like  blowing  a  cloud  of 
poisonous  dust  into  a  room.  The  effect 
upon  life  might  be  stimulating  or  the  re- 
verse, according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances introduced. 


"Every  corpuscle  carries  a  charge  of 
negative  electricity,  and  the  electric  state 
of  the  atmosphere  could  not  fail  to  be  af- 
fected by  their  introduction  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

"As  to  the  direct  mechanical  effect  of  a 
collision  with  a  comet,  there  would  be 
none  unless  the  comet's  head  or  nucleus, 
itself  hit  the  earth.  In  that  event,  the 
effect  would  be  mostly  localized  at  the 
spot  where  the  blow  fell. 

"If  the  comet  were  a  big  one,  like  that 
of  1811,  it  might  melt  a  huge  hole  in  the 
earth,  but  a  little  one,  like  Marchetti's, 
would  not  produce  much  more  damage 
than  has  several  times  been  caused  by 
falling  bolides,  which  usually  burst  asund- 
er on  nearing  the  ground,  the  hot  frag- 
ments sometimes  penetrating  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  soil. 

"The  fact  cannot  be  blinked,  however, 
that  the  earth  has  been  hit  at  various 
times  in  the  prehistoric  past  by  compara- 
tively huge  masses  which  may  have  been 
comets.  The  immense  masses  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  Canyon  Diablo  in 
Arizona,  and  in  which  minute  diamonds 
have  been  found,  were  of  this  character. 
So,  too,  the  huge  fragments  of  meteoric 
iron  found  in  Greenland,  a  specimen  of 
which,  weighing  several  tons,  was  brought 
back  by  Lieut.  Peary  after  one  of  his 
polar  expeditions,  may  once  have  navigat- 
ed the  sky  with  glowing  trails  in  the  form 
of   comets." 
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Amusing  Paragraphs 


An  Indiana  editor  says  spring  is 
approaching,  because  lie  saw  two 
snakes  the  other  day.  But  when 
an  Indiana  editor  sees  snakes  it  is 
a  stronger  sign  of  a  fall  than 
spring. 

Waiter :  "Pat,  is  your  steak  rare 
enough  for  you?"  Pat:  "Faith,  I 
think  it  is;  I  have  rared  on  it 
three  times  and  can't  get  a  piece 
off." 

A  Buffalo  man  dreamed  he  was 
going  over  the  falls,  and  he  had 
his  wife  by  the  throat  when  he 
woke  up.  Next  night  she  had  a 
dream  and  broke  his  nose  as  she 
struck  at  an  Indian. 

Trying  to  do  business  without 
advertising  is  like  winking  at  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  dark;  you  may 
know  what  you  are  doing,  but  no- 
body else  does. 

Scene,  a  butcher's  stand. 
Butcher — "Come,  John,  be  lively 
now;  break  the  bones  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' chops,  and  put  Mr.  Smith's 
ribs  in  the  basket  for  him." 


"The  rich,"  said  a  Dutchman, 
"eat  venison  because  it  ish  deer. 
I  eat  mutton  because  it  ish 
sheep." 

"In  the  list  of  professions," 
says  an  exchange,  "the  minister 
undoubtedly  holds  the  first  place." 
Those  that  we  know  generally 
hold  forth. 

"Have  you  heard  my  last  song?" 
asked  a  music  teacher  of  a  gruff 
critic.  "I  hope  so,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"The  single  scull  race !"  exclaim- 
ed an  old  lady,  as  she  laid  down 
the  paper.  "My  gracious !  I  didn't 
know  there  was  a  race  of  men 
with  double  sculls." 

It  was  a  bald-headed  clergyman 
who  took  for  his  text,  "The  hairs 
of  our  heads  are  all  numbered." 

Life  without  toil  would  be  with- 
out triumph. 

Next  to  cash  a  man's  best  asset 
is  confidence. 
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You  never  know  how  little  you 
can  do  until  you  try. 

Words  will  not  make  the  wheels 
of  a  mill  go  round. 

Every  man  is  a  volume,  if  you 
know  how  to  read  him. 

Adversity  borrows  its  sharpest 
sting  from  our  impatience. 

A  wasted  opportunity  seldom 
comes  back  for  a  second  trial. 

When  money  talks  it  seldom  has 
any  trouble  in  finding  a  listener. 

It  never  occurs  to  fools  that 
merit  and  good  fortune  are  close- 
ly united. 

Some  people  never  go  ahead  be- 
cause they  are  never  sure  they  are 
right. 

You  can  estimate  a  man  pretty 
correctly  by  the  men  whom  he 
does  not  know. 

You  will  never  "find"  time  for 
anything.  If  you  want  time  you 
must  make  it. 

Civility  is  a  charm  that  attracts 
the  love  of  all  men,  and  too  much 
is  better  than  to  show  too  little. 

If  the  average  man  could  do  as 
much  work  as  he  thinks  he  can, 
there  would  be  little  demand  for 
labor-saving  machinery. 

— Answers. 


A  FALSE  ALARM. 

It  was  on  a  crowded  street  car. 
The  conductor  gave  two  jerks  at 
the  bell  rope. 

As  he  did  so,  a  shrill  voice  from 
the  rear  of  the  car  yelled :  "Wait 
till  I  git  me  clothes  on!"  The 
men  on  the  platform  turned  as  one 
man  and  looked.  The  women 
turned  as  one  woman  and  looked 
— the  other  way. 

But  there  was  no  cause  for 
shock.  The  washwoman's  little 
boy  was  endeavoring  to  get  his 
big  backet  on  the  back  platform. 

CONTRARIWISE. 

Professor  "Billy"  Strunk,  of  the 
Cornell  English  department,  is  a 
fond  par.i,  also  a  desperati  puns- 
ter. His  favorite  form  of  exercise 
is  trunuling  a  baby  carriage  along 
i  he  tampus  walks.  One  day  while 
he  was  so  employed,  a  friend  hail- 
ed him  with  the  query:  "Giving 
your  son  an  airing,  Billy?"  "No," 
replied  the  professor,  with  digni- 
ty, "I'm  giving  my  heir  a  sun- 
ning." 

"I  would  not  live  always,"  is 
an  old  song,  but  now-a-days  there 
are  a  great  many  persons  who  are 
trying  all  ways  to  live. 


Autumn   leaves — when 
ber  comes. 


Decem- 


No  man  can  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  family  his- 
tory without  running  for  office. 
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Definition  of  gout  by  Dumas: 
"Put  your  toe  in  a  vice  and 
squeeze  it  till  you  can  no  longer 
endure  the  torture.  Then  give  the 
handle  one  turn  more  and  that  is 
the  gout." 

Epitaph   on   a  tombstone  near 
Dublin : 
Here     lies    the     body     of     John 

Mound, 
Lost  at  sea  and  never  found. 

A  lady's  remonstrance: 
'Tis  said  that  we  caused  man  to 
grieve ; 

The  jest  is  somewhat  stale; 
The  devil  'twas  that  tempted  Eve, 

And  was  not  he  a  male? 

Young  men  should  pattern  after 
pianos  —  be  square,  upright, 
grand. 


"Mislaid— A  quantity  of  silver 
and  copper  coins  on  the  counter 
of  a  public  house,  the  owner  being 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  at 
the  time. 

"Wanted — Several  young  peo- 
ple. When  last  seen  were  walking 
in  pairs  up  Sabbath-Breakers' 
Lane,  which  leads  to  the  city  of 
No  Good. 

"Lost — A  lad  carefully  reared ; 
not  long  from  home,  and  for  a 
time  very  promising.  Supposed  to 
have  gone  with  one  or  two  old- 
er companions  to  Prodigal  Town, 
Husk  Lane. 

"Any  person  assisting  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  above  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward." — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


LOST,  STRAYED  OR  STOLEN. 

The  following  unique  notice  was 
fixed  to  a  church  door  recently  in 
England : 


"Missing — Last    Sunday, 
families  from  church. 


some 


"Stolen — Several  hours  from 
the  Lord's  Day,  by  a  number  of 
people  of  different  ages,  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  clothes. 

"Strayed  —  Half  a  score  of 
lambs,  believed  to  have  gone  in  the 
direction  of  'No  Sunday  School.' 


LOGICAL. 

How  a  Witty  Irishman  Got  the 
Better  of  Two  Britons. 

A  short  time  ago  two  English- 
men on  a  visit  to  Ireland  hired  a 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
sale.  One  of  the  Britons,  thinking 
he  would  have  a  good  joke  at  Pat's 
expense,  asked  him  if  he  knew  any- 
thing about  astrology. 

"Be  jabers,  no,"  said  Pat. 

"Then  there's  the  best  part  of 
your  life  lost,"  answered  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

The  second  Englishman  then 
asked   Pat   if  he   knew   anything 
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about  theology. 

"Be  jabers,  no,"  answered  Pat. 

"Well,  I  just  guess  that's  the 
very  best  of  your  life  lost,"  said 
the  second  Englishman. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boat 
capsized,  and  Pat  began  to  swim. 
The  Britons,  however,  could  not 
swim,  and  both  called  loudly  to 
Pat  to  help  them. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about 
swimology?"  asked  Pat. 

"No,"  answered  both  English- 
men. 

"Well,  be  jabers,"  replied  Pat, 
"then  both  of  your  lives  is  lost." 


"Foregoes"  was  the  word  put 
out  at  a  written  spelling  exercise 
by  one  of  our  city  teachers  re- 
cently. And  one  little  boy  hand- 
ed in,  "Go,  go,  go,  go." 

An  Irish  soldier  called  out  to 
his  companion,  "Hallo !  Pat  I  have 
taken  a  prisoner?"  "Bring  him 
along,  then,  bring  him  along!" 
"He  won't  come.  "Then  come 
yourself."    "He  won't  let  me." 

When  a  pretty  Irish  girl  is  stol- 
en away,  they  suspect  some  Boy- 
cotter  (boy  caught  her.) 

Boasting  of  her  industrious  hab- 
its, an  Irish  housemaid  said  she 
rose  at  4,  made  her  fire,  put  on  the 
kettle,  prepared  the  breakfast,  and 
made  all  the  beds  before  any  one 
was  up  in  the  house. 


"Peter,"  said  a  mother  to  her 
son,  "are  you  into  them  sweet- 
meats again?"  "No,  marm;  them 
sweetmeats  is  into  me." 

A  little  boy  being  sternly  asked, 
"Who  made  the  world  "  burst  in- 
to tears  and  said:  "I  did;  but  I 
won't  do  it  again." 

A  Scotch  schoolmaster  having 
repeatedly,  and  at  last  angrily  de- 
manded of  the  pupils,  "Who  sign- 
ed Magna  Charta?"  a  little  girl 
tremblingly  replied,  "Please,  sir, 
it  was  na  me." 

"Clergymen,"  remarks  an  ex- 
change, "like  railway  brakemen, 
do  a  great  deal  of  coupling." 

"Pray,  did  you  ever  see  a  cat- 
fish?" "No,"  was  the  response, 
"but  I  have  seen  a  rope-walk." 

The  English  language  is  inade- 
quate to  express  the  forlorn  feel- 
ings of  the  boy  who  thinks  he  has 
stolen  a  dime  novel  and  finds  it 
to  be  a  cook  book. 

Every  dove  has  a  cote,  and  every 
dog  pants. 

The  horned  horse  must  be  con- 
sidered the  original  equine — ox. 


"If  you  call  the  Michigan  peo- 
ple 'Miehiganders,'  isn't  an  Illin- 
ois man  an  'Tllinoister?' " 

Keep  your  stove  coaled  if  you 
would  keep  your  house  warm. 
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By  Edward  Franklin 
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"Prisoner  of  The  Spanish  Legation,"  and  others. 
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It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Stephen  Broadhead  had  been 
the  subject  of  village  gossip.  Steve  Broadhead  had  the  biggest 
feet,  the  biggest  hands  and  the  biggest  heart,  of  any  farmer  in 
Barnsdale. 

The  village  children  always  knew  when  Steve's  wagon  or 
sleigh  was  in  town;  there  would  be  no  whip  behind  but  a  good 
natured  "whoa!  climb  in  boys,"  and  so  sure  were  they  of  a  wel- 
come that  many  timid  little  girls  were  often  of  the  jolly  party, 
whose  happy  voices  proclaimed  the  advent  or  departure  of  big- 
hearted  Steve's  vehicle. 

Everybody  loved  Steve,  but  everybodies  eyes,  ears  and  mouth 
were  wide  open  when  it  was  announced  in  the  village  that  he  and 
the  widow  of  the  late  village  Rector  were  to  be  married.  They 
didn't  know  that  when  Bessie  Ames  married  the  Rector,  some  six 
years  before,  Steve  Broadhead's  idea  of  finding  a  sunny  spot  again 
in  this  world  vanished  forever. 

No  one  should  ever  know  of  his  great  love  for  the  playmate  of 
his  youth.  She  was  too  delicate  a  flower  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  a 
great,  rough  farmer  boy,  who  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  old  home- 
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stead  as  any  of  its  fixtures.  Stephen  knew  this,  and  as  he  thought 
no  one  ever  had  and  no  one  ever  should  know  what  he  felt,  when 
he  saw  her  become  another's  bride. 

But  there  was  another  who  knew  and  grieved  because  of  it. 
For,  one  cold,  winter's  day,  when  he  had  dragged  the  insensible 
body  of  his  treasure  from  an  air-hole  in  the  ice  on  Blake's  cove, 
into  which  she  had  skated,  and  was  carrying  her  home  wrapped 
in  his  coat,  his  warm  kisses  upon  her  cold  lips  had  brought  her 
too  just  enough  to  betray  to  her  his  secret,  and  so,  when  she  stood 
before  the  altar,  her  heart  overflowing  with  love  for  the  husband 
of  her  choice,  there  was  one  other  person  in  the  world  who  shared 
with  him  her  thoughts.  These  thoughts  were  in  no  way  disloyal 
to  her  husband,  but  they  were  the  thoughts  of  a  tender,  loving 
heart  that  destiny  or  fate  had  appointed  to  be  the  cause  of  grief 
and  pain,  to  a  noble  and  generous-hearted  man  who  had  saved  her 
life.     ' 

One  day,  missing  her  little  Marie,  who,  at  five  years  of  age, 
was  a  reproduction  of  herself  in  minature,  Bessie  had  gone  out  to 
find  her,  and  met  Stephen  Broadhead  bringing  back  in  his  arms 
the  mischievous  little  run-a-way.  She  had  time  to  observe  them 
for  a  few  moments  before  she  herself  was  seen.  Marie's  little 
curly  head  nestled  on  his  neck  and  while  he  supported  her  with 
one  arm,  her  tiny  little  hand  was  clasped  in  his,  and  the  look 
upon  his  face  was  full  of  tenderness  and  joy. 

Instantly  it  flashed  upon  her  that  his  love  for  herself,  buried 
beneath  the  hopelessness  of  years,  had  flashed  up  and  was  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  satisfied  by  holding  in  his  arms  her  second 
self. 

She  was  loath  to  intrude  and  would  have  stolen  away  unob- 
served, had  not  the  sudden  distress  of  a  robin,  frightened  from  its 
nest  by  her  approach,  attracted  the  attention  of  Stephen  Broad- 
head. 

Blushing  like  a  school-girl  in  his  embarrassment  at  being  dis- 
covered, he  attempted  to  place  the  little  girl  in  her  mother's  arms, 
but  Marie  still  clung  lovingly  to  his  neck,  and  pleaded  with  him 
to  carry  her  home,  and  as  Bessie  added  her  petition  to  Marie's, 
Stephen  accompanied  her  to  the  rectory. 
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For  three  years  Bessie  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  charity  of  the  parish  of  Barnsdale.  Her  husband  had 
died  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  the  second  year  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  though  she  might  have  appealed  to  the  aunt  who  had 
been  father  and  mother  to  her  since  her  childhood,  she  had  long 
suspected  that  her  aunt's  means  would  not  admit  of  any  greater 
tax  than  that  which  would  be  required  to  keep  her  comfortably 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

It  is  true  that  everybody  was  kind  and  tried  to  disguise  from 
her  the  feeling  that  she  was  a  burden  upon  the  parish.  Her  wood- 
pile  never  grew  smaller  and  the  barrels  of  apples,  bags  of  pota- 
toes and  many  other  farm  products  which  she  found  on  the  back 
porch  on  many  a  morning,  she  knew  full  well  came  from  the 
Broadhead  farm.  She  also  knew  that  she  would  never  be  able  to 
place  in  keeping  of  another  the  heart  which  had  been  buried  with 
the  choice  of  her  youth. 

Nobody  ever  knew  how  it  came  about  but  the  story  came  out, 
and  it  was  not  denied,  that  Stephen  Broadhead  was  to  marry  the 
Kector's  widow,  and  nobody  wanted  any  confirmation  of  the  story 
after  they  had  seen  the  joy  that  beamed  forth  from  Steve's  face. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perform  " 
How  often  do  we  see  gentle,  kind  and  generous  people  singled  out 
as  it  were  for  affliction  until  their  cup  of  sorrow  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. Happy  was  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed  the  removal 
of  the  Kector's  widow,  now  the  wife  of  Stephen  Broadhead,  from 
the  rectory  to  the  old  farmhouse,  which  crowned  a  hill  overlooking 
a  pretty  little  valley,  through  which  Tumbledown  Brook,  a  joy* 
ous,  noisy  little  streamlet,  vied  with  the  trees,  the  songs  of  birds 
and  the  sunshine,  to  make  this  the  brightest  and  happiest  of 
homes. 

The  old  Broadhead  mansion,  built  in  colonial  style,  with  its 
great,  round  pillars  supporting  the  roof  of  a  broad  piazza,  faced 
the  South,  with  a  background  of  sugar-maples,  a  grand  old  or- 
chard  to  the  West,  and  a  vegetable  garden  to  the  East,  partly 
hidden  from  view  by  clumps  of  lilac-bushes  and  old-fashioned 
mounds,  or  flowerbeds,  overflowing  with  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
flowers. 
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The  house  itself  was  in  gala-day  attire,  with  its  new  coat  of 
paint  and  even  Bruce,  the  big,  shaggy  Newfoundland,  had  a  brand 
new  collar  and  was  as  proud  of  it  as  Sarah  Jane,  the  hired  girl, 
was  of  her  new  cap. 

When  Bessie  saw  all  these  evidences  of  a  loving  greeting,  and 
realized  that  in  this  haven  of  rest  she  would  be  free  from  the  care 
and  anxiety  that  had  preyed  upon  her  during  the  last  three 
years,  a  peace  and  heartsease  took  possession  of  her,  which  ap- 
proached, as  near  as  it  is  possible  in  this  life,  to  that  first  love 
which  transfigures  and  glorifies  its  object. 

She  took  much  delight  in  the  affection  of  little  Marie  for  the 
only  father  she  really  ever  knew,  and  was  glad  that  Stephen 
Broadhead  was  so  happy ;  and  yet  she  would  stand  by  the  window 
which  overlooked  the  little  churchyard,  and  gaze  as  though  wait- 
ing for  someone  who  had  gone  before,  and  who  would  surely  re- 
turn for  her  and  it  would  seem  to  her  at  these  times  that  her 
spirit  communed  with  a  spirit  from  the  other  world  that  was 
ever  beckoning  to  her.  Her  face  was  full  of  sweet  contentment, 
like  one  whose  house  is  in  order  here  below,  but  whose  faith 
bridges  the  chasm  from  earth  to  heaven.  She  was  happy  because 
she  knew  in  her  inner  consciousness  that  while  she  would  soon 
join  her  first  love,  little  Marie  would  be  safe  and  happy  in  the 
love  of  Stephen  Broadhead.  Nor  had  she  long  to  wait,  for 
though  the  physicians'  skill  could  not  fathom  the  cause  of  her 
decline,  she  grew  more  delicate  each  day,  slowly  but  surely  los- 
ing her  hold  upon  the  things  of  this  world,  until  the  day  when, 
with  her  feet  upon  the  bridge,  she  said  good-bye  and  passed  over 
to  the  other  side. 

There  was  nothing  left  now  for  Stephen  Broadhead  but  to 
transfer  his  love  for  the  mother  to  the  child.  This  he  did,  until 
she  filled  his  whole  heart.  His  days  were  spent  in  planning  for 
her  future.  No  princess  should  fare  better,  no  opportunities  open 
to  her  sex  should  be  denied  her. 

For  a  time  Marie  missed  the  caresses,  gentle  reproofs  and  the 
devotion  of  a  loving  mother.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Stephen 
Broadhead  became  both  father  and  mother  to  her.  The  little 
black  dresses  were  banished  and  buttercups,  butterflies  and  daisies, 
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romps  with  Bruce  and  frolics  with  her  father  made  the  days  pass 
rapidly,  until  Stephen  realized  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  her  education,  and  he  must  school  himself  to  the  thought 
of  separation  from  her,  during  the  long  school  terms. 

What  glorious  vacation  days,  and  how  Stephen  worked  when 
they  were  over,  worked  to  make  the  old  farm  turn  out  crops  that 
could  be  turned  into  money  for  his  Marie,  worked  that  the  days 
might  be  shorter  and  go  quicker,  so  that  she  would  soon  be  with 
him  again.  Just  as  a  man  who  has  been  starved  for  years,  Iran- 
gers  for  food,  so  did  Stephen  hunger  for  the  love  and  smiles  of  his 
idol. 

And  she  was  as  delighted  to  get  back  to  the  old  farm  as  a 
robin  that  has  been  caged,  is  to  reach  the  leafy  branches  of  a  tree 
and  is  once  more  free  and  somehow  their  love  for  each  other  was 
a  kind  of  benediction  upon  the  whole  village  and  everybody  was 
the  better  for  it.  Year  after  year  went  by  and  Marie  entered  col- 
lege. How  she  studied  and  how  she  rejoiced  when  she  could  in- 
clude in  her  letter  a  report  that  she  knew  would  please  her  father. 
One  day,  just  after  Stephen  had  finished  reading  a  letter  from 
Marie,  he  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  front  room  and  saw 
Squire  Black's  carriage  pull  up  in  front  of  the  horse-block.  Hast- 
ening to  the  door  he  cordially  grasped  the  hand  of  the  village  law- 
yer and  drew  him  into  the.  sitting  room.  It  was  not  a  very  cold 
day,  but  the  Squire  seemed  to  bring  with  him  an  icy  chill  that 
Steve  could  feel  the  minute  he  entered  the  door.  He  couldn't 
quite  understand  it,  for  Steve  was  one  of  those  men  who  never 
bought  anything  until  they  could  pay  the  spot  cash,  and  the  old 
farm  never  had  had  a  mortgage  on  it  since  his  great-great-grand- 
father acquired  his  title  to  it  from  the  government,  but  Squire 
Black  was  not  a  man  to  make  neighborly  calls,  and  it  was  as 
much  of  a  wonderment  to  see  his  gig  in  front  of  a  man's  door,  as 
the  gig  of  the  doctor  or  the  undertaker. 

"Steve,"  said  the  Squire,  "I've  known  you  ever  since  you  were 
a  lad,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who  was  straight  and  white, 
wherever  you  could  put  him,  you  are  that  man.  I've  had  to  do 
some  pretty  hard  things  in  my  life  for  other  people,  that  I  never 
would  have  done  for  myself,  but  I  never  quite  struck  anything 
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before  that  made  me  wish  I  wasn't  a  lawyer.  Well,  Steve,  my 
boy,  you  remember  when  the  widow  Brown's  Tommy,  upon  whom 
she  looked  for  support,  and  of  whom  the  whole  village  was  proud, 
had  a  chance  to  be  promoted  to  be  cashier  of  the  Barnsdale  Sav- 
ings Bank,  if  he  could  get  bondsmen  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  how 
you  stepped  forward  and  said  you'd  be  one  to  go  on  his  bond  to 
give  the  boy  a  chance?  Well,  he's  got  into  trouble.  The  directors 
held  a  meeting  last  night  and  he  owned  up  that  he  had  loaned  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  the  bank's  money  to  the  Mechanics'  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  without  exacting  the  security  required 
by  law,  and  as  the  Association  has  gone  under,  the  bank  looks  to 
his  bondsmen  to  make  it  good. 

"I've  been  over  and  called  on  Amos  Reed,  who  was  his  other 
bondsmen,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  lost  every  dollar  he  owned, 
through  the  Building  Association  failure,  and  as  the  bond  was 
joint  and  several,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  my  boy,  that  you  are 
in  for  the  whole  ten  thousand." 

"Are  you  going  down  town.  Squire?"  said  Steve. 

"Yes,  but  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  see  the  directors  to-night, 
Steve." 

"Never  mind  the  directors,  Squire.  There  will  be  time  enough 
to  see  them.  I'm  a-thinking  of  poor  Tommy  Brown  and  his  moth- 
er, and  I  just  want  to  drop  in  and  see  them  abit.  I'm  thinking 
they  need  a  little  chirking  about  now." 

"Well  I  never,"  said  the  Squire.  "Come  along,  then.  There's 
no  accounting  for  what  your  kind  of  people  will  do." 

During  all  the  grief  and  pain  that  Steve  Broadhead  was  des- 
tined to  experience,  the  visit  he  made  that  night  to  the  home  of 
Tommy  Brown  was  such  a  comfort  and  solace  to  him,  that  he 
sometimes  compared  the  remembrance  of  it  to  the  supporting 
arms  of  an  angel,  who  whispered  comforting  words  in  his  ear 
that  he  would  yet  see  the  silver  linging  to  the  dark  cloud  that 
over-shadowed  him. 

Again  and  again  the  picture  of  the  tear-stained  face  of  the 
grief -stricken  mother  and  the  despair  showing  in  the  dejected  mein 
of  Tommy  Brown,  as  Steve  entered  that  home  of  distress,  chang- 
ing, as  if  by  magic  into  joy,  hope  and  gratitude  of  mother  and 
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son,  by  his  kind  and  sympathetic  words,  appeared  before  him  and 
remained  with  him  just  as  the  thoughts  of  the  good  deeds  of  those 
who  have  ministered  to  their  fellow-men,  light  up  and  make  beau- 
tiful their  pathway  into  the  silent  chambers  of  death. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Steve  entered  the  Director's 
room  of  the  Barnsdale  Bank,  he  was  greeted  most  cordially  by 
Squire  Black,  and  several  of  the  directors.  The  President  of  the 
board  was  the  only  man  whose  stern-set  features  showed  no  sym- 
pathy. Years  of  the  heart-hardening  business  rules  of  ideal  bank- 
ing houses  had  turned  the  heart  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Patterson  to 
flint,  but  even  his  voice  was  a  shade  kinder  than  usual,  as  he 
asked  Steve  how  he  proposed  to  satisfy  his  bond. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Steve  in  a  voice  that  showed  how  deeply  he 
was  moved,  "that  I  must  give  the  bank  a  mortgage  on  the  old 
farm." 

What  followed  astonished  everyone  present,  and  made  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Patterson  stare  at  Squire  Black  in  a  way  that  plainly 
said,  "you  are  going  mad."  The  village  lawyer  had  risen  to  his 
feet. 

"Steve,"  said  he,  "since  I  left  you  at  the  Widow  Brown's,  last 
night,  I've  been  doing  a  little  thinking  on  my  own  account.  It 
has  always  been  the  rule  of  my  life  never  to  endorse  a  note,  not 
even  for  the  nearest  friend,  but  I  know  what  it  means  to  you,  to 
put  a  mortgage  on  the  old  farm,  as  you  call  it.  It's  been  a  source 
of  pride  with  all  you  Broadheads  to  keep  the  old  farm  clear,  and 
I  am  sure  the  place  wouldn't  seem  the  same  to  you  if  it  were 
done,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  break  my  rule  for  once.  If  the 
directors  of  this  bank  consider  my  name  on  the  back  of  your  note 
good  enough  security,  you  shall  have  it,  and  the  old  farm  shan't 
be  mortgaged!" 

Steve's  voice  choked  a  little  as  he  reached  out  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  Squire.    "I  thank  you,  sir,"  was  all  he  said. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Patterson  assured  Squire  Black  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  bank,  and 
after  the  business  was  completed,  Steve  accompanied  the  Squire 
to  his  office,  and  when  he  left  that  gentleman's  place  of  business 
there  was  one  more  man  in  Barnsdale  who  experienced  a  new 
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kind  of  happiness;  that  happiness  which  comes  to  ns  when  we 
have  been  privileged  to  make  some  one  else  happy,  by  a  good  and 
generons  action  on  our  part.  There  are  some  people  in  this 
world  whose  life  record  is  as  good  as  a  mortgage,  and  Squire 
Black  knew  that  Steve  was  one  of  them. 

Steve  had  gone  to  work  manfully  with  the  thought  that  in 
one  year  more  the  money  now  devoted  to  the  education  of  Marie 
could  go  to  lessen  his  indebtedness  to  the  bank.  How  quickly  the 
time  would  pass  when  Marie  would  be  home  for  good  and  all,  for 
some  how  he  could  work  ever  so  hard  between  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  without  getting  tired,  when  Marie  was  home, 
and  it  would  only  be  nine  months  more  of  waiting  until  the  close 
of  her  last  college  year. 

How  many  brave  souls  who  manfully  withstand  every  as- 
sault that  threatens  to  bring  pain,  trouble  or  even  death  to  them- 
selves, are  robbed  of  their  strength  when  the  blow  falls  not  upon 
themselves  but  upon  a  loved  one,  who  is  the  idol  of  their  hopes 
and  the  pride  of  their  hearts. 

Only  three  months  remained — not  quite  three — for  June 
twenty-second  was  set  for  Commencement  Day  at  the  Harland 
University.  There  were  to  be  thirty  women  graduates  and  Marie 
was  to  be  one  of  them.  The  Easter  vacation  was  over.  How 
radiant  Marie  had  been.  How  full  of  bright  expectation  and  how 
jubilant  that  she  stood  so  high  in  her  class.  She  had  been  chosen 
as  the  class  historian,  and  with  what  glee  had  she  read  over  to 
her  father  her  paper  which  was  the  embodiment  of  wit,  animation 
and  fun. 

Steve  was  reading  the  Harland  Morning  Herald,  when  his 
eye  caught  the  heading  of  a  paragraph. 

"A  sad  and  painful  accident  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of 
the  Woman's  College  of  the  Harland  University.  Miss  Marie 
Broadhead,  of  Barnsdale,  was  the  victim  of  an  explosion  which 
will  cost  her  her  eyesight." 

Steve  read  no  further.  The  paper  dropped  from  his  hands, 
and  he  sat  motionless  and  staring  like  one  stunned  by  a  terrible 
blow.  Sarah  Jane,  the  hired  girl,  entering  the  room  some  minutes 
later  to  call  him  to  breakfast,  receiving  no  response  to  her  "Good 
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morning,  Mr.  Stephen;  breakfast  is  ready,"  she  looked  again, 
searchingly  as  it  was  strange  not  to  receive  a  cheerful  "Good 
morning,  Sarah,"  from  him.  In  a  moment  she  was  at  his  side, 
trying  to  arouse  him.  His  hands  were  cold,  and  his  face  was  as 
pale  as  the  face  of  a  corpse.  In  alarm  she  cried,  "Oh,  Mr.  Stephen, 
what  has  happened;  what  ails  you?"  His  only  answer  was  a 
groan  as  he  placed  his  arms  upon  the  reading-table  and  laid  his 
head  upon  them. 

A  moment  later  Sarah  Jane  was  flying  to  a  neighbor's  house 
nearby,  from  where  a  telephone  message  summoned  Doctor  Spurr 
to  hasten  to  Stephen's  house. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  the  neighbors  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Stephen's  listless  form  upon  the  couch. 

"He  has  had  a  terrible  shock  of  some  kind,"  said  Doctor 
Spurr,  "and  it  has  affected  his  brain.  We  must  get  him  to  bed 
at  once.  I  fear  a  very  serious  illness  will  follow ;  perhaps  brain 
fever." 

By  this  time  a  dozen  or  more  strong  men  were  in  the  room 
from  the  neighboring  homes  and  Stephen  was  carried  to  his  room. 
As  his  head  rested  upon  the  pillar,  he  breathed  a  deep  sigh  and 
his  eyes  closed.  Days  followed  days,  and  weeks  followed  weeks, 
and  still  the  fever  raged  in  the  brain  of  Steve,  until  the  light  of 
reason  grew  dim,  flickered  and  nearly  went  out. 

Days  followed  days  and  weeks  followed  weeks  during  which 
Marie  was  imprisoned  in  a  darkened  room,  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  eye  specialist,  where  physical  pain  vied  with  mental  an- 
guish to  make  her  wish  for  death,  for  the  doctor  had  given  her 
little  hope  that  she  would  ever  see  again. 

Why  was  it  that  both  of  these  people  suffered  such  anguish  of 
mind.  Was  it  not  because  they  shared  with  the  seeing  world  the 
thought  that  to  be  blind  was  to  descend  into  the  abyss  of  misery 
and  despair. 

The  only  thought  they  had  ever  given  to  the  blind  was  to  pity 
their  condition.  They  did  not  know  that  every  one  who  loses 
his  sight  is  born  into  a  new  and  strange  world,  in  which  there  are 
heights  as  well  as  depths. 

Great  warriors  have   appeared   and   disappeared   upon   the 
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stage  of  time,  but  where  have  monuments  been  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  their  valor  to  compare  with  the  monuments  of  heroes  who 
are  brought  back  to  life  and  made  to  reappear  to  each  succeeding 
generation,  by  the  songs  of  Homer.    And  yet  Homer  was  blind. 

An  inconspicuous  lawyer  loses  his  sight  and  by  the  crea- 
tion of  Paradise  Lost,  takes  his  place  in  the  firmament  of  litera- 
ture as  one  of  the  stars  of  that  galaxy  in  which  Shakespeare, 
Dante  and  Bacon  are  ever  bright.  A  Fawcett  places  his  feet  in 
the  pathway  leading  to  the  heights  and  is  lifted  by  the  hand  of 
Gladstone  into  a  cabinet  seat  which  he  adorns.  A  Prescott  writes 
history  in  a  style  that  gives  to  it>  the  charms  of  romance.  Two 
great  nations  vie  with  each  other  in  a  contest  to  produce  the  fast- 
est sailing  craft  that  breasts  the  waves,  and  there  comes  forth 
from  the  brain  of  a  Hereshoff  a  thing  of  grace  and  beauty,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  stars  and  stripes,  which  embraced  by  the  loving 
winds  of  Heaven,  laughs  to  scorn  all  rivals  in  the  race.  And 
yet  these  men  were  blind. 

But  why  add  to  the  list?  The  names  of  blind  men  who  have 
bridged  the  chasm  of  their  misfortune  and  carved  out  for  them- 
selves an  honorable  and  useful  career  would  fill  a  volume,  but 
because  the  world  has  been  blind  to  the  achievements  of  these 
men,  Stephen  Broadhead  and  Marie  saw  only  dread  dispair  in  the 
lives  of  the  blind. 

Let  us  not  follow  this  beautiful  and  talented  girl  into  the 
depths,  but  rather  let  us  leave  the  halls  of  sorrow.  Let  us  turn 
over  a  few  leaves  in  the  book  of  life,  and  see  her  after  she  has 
found  the  path  that  leads  to  the  heights.  After  she  can  sing 
with  the  blind  hymn  writer,  Fanny  Crosby,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus."  Follow  her  up  the  path  a  little  further,  until  she  has 
reached  and  drank  of  the  waters  of  that  fountain  which  inspired 
Grace  Darling,  Dorothy  Dix,  Frances  Willard  and  Clara  Barton. 

Follow  her  onward  and  upward  until  she  has  reached  the 
plain,  where,  like  Paul  she  can  rejoice  that  she  was  stricken  blind, 
that  her  vision  might  be  enlarged,  so  that  she  sees  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  blind  people  who  are  still  in  the  valley  of  mis- 
ery and  dispair,  waiting  for  her  to  show  them  the  pathway  she 
has  trod.     "How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
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H]im  who  bringeth  good  tidings,"  but  what  has  become  of  Stephen 
Broadhead?  That  which  he  would  wish  above  all  else.  The  sweet 
companionship  and  co-operation  in  the  labors  of  love,  with  his 
idol. 

We  know  of  no  better  picture  of  the  happiness  of  such  a 
companionship  than  that  painted  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  famous 
novel,  Les  Miserables,  and  with  such  a  field  of  endeavor  and  use- 
fulness we  can  imagine  no  greater  opportunity  for  a  soul-satis- 
fying labor  than  to  be  instruments  to  make  glad  and  useful  the 
lives  of  the  blind. 


NOTE: — This  story  was  written  by  a  man  who  is  totally  blind  to  aid  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
all  who  read  it  and  would  like  to  help  the  Institution  in  its  work  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  the  blind  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  one  dollar 
to  the  Institution  for  one  years  subscription  to  Talks  and  Tales  or  twenty- 
five  cents  for  one  years  subscription  to  Voices  From  Darkland.  The  first 
is  a  monthly  and  the  second  a  quarterly  magazine,  published  to  give  blind 
people  in  the  literary  and  mechanical  fields  a  chance  to  become  self- 
sustaining-. 
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